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FOREWORD 


The present volume is a collection o£ some of the essays 
on and expositions of the fundamentals of religion, especially 
of the New Dispensation, by the late Dr. Banal Chandra Ghosh, 
who, because of his wide interests and multifarious activities, 
was a well-known figure in the public life of Calcutta, the 
intellectual metropolis of India. A mathematician, a physicist, 
a physician, a philosopher, a religious preacher, a social worker 
and a prolific writer—Dr. Ghosh was a man of well-nigh 
encyclopaedic learning and many-sided activities. His writings 
and his speeches all bear the unmistakable stamp of erudition, 
scholarship, high intellectual attainments and deep spiritual 
insight. 

Brought up in an atmosphere surcharged, so to say, with 
the uplifting spiritual influence of Acharya Kcshuh Chandra, 
no one could be in a better position than Dr. Ghosh to examine 
and elucidate the deepest soul-experiences of one who was the 
Harbinger of the Gospel of the Synthesis of Religions—the New 
Dispensation—a Gospel that had suffered grievously at the 
hands of those w'ho had failed to grasp or enter into the Spiri¬ 
tual Message of Keshub. There was a great and urgent need 
for a clear, logical and incisive exposition of the much-maligned 
and sorely misrepresented Message—and Dr. Ghosh was just 
the man to take up this task of placing the truths preached by 
Keshub in proper light and perspective. Keshub’s spiritual 
experiences and visions, his unique inner history, the new forms 
of devotional exercises and worship: Arndhana (Adoration), 
Dhyan (Meditation) and Prarthana (Prayer)—and the novel 
and unprecedented vision of Religious Synthesis and Harmony 
revealed through him—all have been dealt with by the writer 
of these essays in a masterly fashion, his incisive logic, keen 
spiritual insight and lucid style appealing directly to such 
readers who unite in themselves intellectual grasp and inner 
vision. 

The contents of this book fall easily into distinct sections, 
such as, consideration of the fundamental validity and value 
of religious experiences and concepts, related mainly to the 
realizations of Keshub’s visions and experiences ; studies in 
Buddhism and Christianity; interpretations of some of the 
lectures of Keshub and expositions of some of his important 
works. Though, these form but a fraction of the vast inspired 
literature left behind by this God-intoxicated Prophet of the 
Harmony of Religions, the method of masterly analysis, inter- 
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pretation and synthesis followed by the author gives us not 
merely an idea of his vast erudition and discursive intellect, 
but indicates at the same time how a serious student of Religion 
and Religious History could follow up with similar studies of 
the rich legacy of Kcshub's spiritual genius that remains still 
unexplored and uninterpreted. Taken all together, it is 
evident that the spirit of Kcshub's visions of the Eternal Truths 
of the Unseen World enabled Dr. Ghosh to place before his 
readers a new approach to the Synthesis of Religions, which is 
as yet hardly comprehended by the world at large and is almost 
invariably misinterpreted and misunderstood. 

The present volume, most of the essays of which came out 
in The World and the Xeiv Dispensation —an organ of the 
Xavavidhan Santaj , of which Dr. Ghosh himself was Editor for 
quite a number of years—is being brought out by Shrimati 
Amodini Ghosh, a younger sister of Dr. Ghosh, who undertook 
to publish it on behalf of the family to whom the thanks of 
all progressive thinkers are due for these illuminating contri¬ 
butions to liberal thought. A close study of these pages will 
leave no doubt that Dr. Ghosh's presentation of his views will 
command a respectful hearing, elicit admiration, provoke 
thinking and make his readers feel the challenge underlying 
his writings, even where they might not be prepared to agree 
with him on all his points unqueslioningly. Let us hope that 
the publication of these writings will succeed in attaining the 
object so dear to the heart of the writer, namely, that of helping 
all interested in the basic experiences and achievements in the 
spiritual plane to grasp and understand the mystic and ecstatic 
visions that Kcshub had of God, Inspiration, Progressive Revela¬ 
tion and of the Soul-Experiences of the Prophets and seers of 
the world, which are the store-houses of Truth. Love and Holi¬ 
ness upon which Humanity will ever draw for its sustenance, 
progress and inspiration. 

With these words we commend this volume to the atten¬ 
tion of the thinkers and philosophers of the world. 


—A Brother in Faith 



FRAGMENTS IN 
EXPOSITION OF NAVAVIDHAN 



STUDIES IN THE NEW SAMHITA 


1—“In so far as” 

“Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line except in so far as it is made to change 
that state by an external impressed force”—so wrote Newton 
and laid the foundation of physical dynamics. He told us 
thereby that matter of itself— if left to itself —is inert: that it 
is force that changes the state of rest, changes the uniformity 
in the rate of motion and changes the direction of motion. The 
practical lesson is that if you want to set a body in motion, if 
you want to increase or decrease its speed, if you want to change 
the direction of its motion—you must apply force. For it is 
force alone that will do these things: it is force alone that will 
produce acceleration. 

Since the days of Newton the scientific world has looked 
in vain for an absolute state of rest—for perfect inertness. On 
the contrary it has found everywhere a state of perpetual motion. 
The state of relative rest is seen to be the result of the balancing 
of a particular system of forces. Where naive unimaginative 
realism sees rest and motion, stagnation and progression—the 
penetrative insight of science finds motion—eternal, perpetual 
motion—in the midst of a limitless world of forces. Newton 
worked out this First Law—in the form of a conditional state¬ 
ment. That is to say, if a body is left to itself it will continue 
in a state of rest. But the question is and has been asked since 
the days of Newton— Is ever a body left to itself in this universe? 
Newton himself asked and answered the question decidedly in 
the negative. His third Law of Motion and his Law of Universal 
Gravitation say that every body is acted upon by every other 
body implying that no body is left to itself in this world. 
Similarly we find that all scientific Laws and propositions are 
hypothetical —“if A happens B follows.” But the fact, is: A 
does happen: B does happen, and the scientific mind links them 
and connects them with similar other events and enunciates a 
hypothetical law. 

It need hardly be asked whether this law—the law of 
intertia—can be applied to the spirit world. Natural laws do 
hold in the spiritual world, for they are the laVs of spirit world 
projected on the material plane—seen and read under the 
adhyasa (superimposition) of space and time. In as much as 
the spirit world and the material world are not two worlds but 
one and the same-- only regarded by us in different lights and 
interpreted by us in different ways, it is clear that the laws of 
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nature arc the laws of spirit understood in a modified way and 
the laws of the spirit are the more adequate renderings of the 
laws that we call physical. The physical is static and inadequate 
compared to the spiritual which is always growingly adequate 
and increasingly dynamic. 

Let us now consider the following passage from the New 
Samhita. At the ceremony of Initiation (Dihsha) a part of the 
interrogation proceeds thus: — 

Minister: Dost thou accept and revere the Scriptures? 

Candidate: Yes, so far as they are records of the wisdom 
and devotion and piety of inspired geniuses and of the 
dealings of God’s special providence in the salvation of 
nations, of which records only the spirit is God’s but the 
letter man’s. 

Minister: Dost thou accept and revere the world’s pro¬ 
phets and saints? 

Candidate: Yes, so far as they embody and reflect the 
different elements of Divine character, and set forth the 
higher ideals of life for the instruction and sanctification 
of the world. I ought to revere and love and follow all 
that is divine in them, and try to assimilate it to my soul, 
making what is theirs and God’s mine. 


(The italics are ours) 

In other words to the extent that scriptures and prophets 
reveal truth and reveal God, we are to accept them. Clan we 
accept them, can we assimilate them any further even if we 
wanted to? The answer is a decided No. The acceptance is 
conditional— if they reveal: not otherwise. Is it not a fact 
that we do not accept them so long as we do not find the truth 
in them? Is it not also a fact that those who accept them do so 
only on the strength of the truth they do find or believe others 
had found and they would too when their own lives are ready 
for such insight and perception? 

Here we are reminded of the doctrine of Response (sai 
dew a) of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore. All through his 
life the late Maharshi would not accept any teaching from 
any scriptures—Vedas and Upanishads not excepted—that did 
not find a response in his heart. In other words he would not 
accept any teaching that did not accord with his experience. 
Strange as it may seem to many it is this very doctrine of the 
Maharshi that has divided the Brahmo Soinaj into two. Most 
of his followers, most of the present generation of Brahmos— 
whatever label they may use—have unconsciously emphasised 
the negative aspect of the doctrine. Keshub Chunder Sen was 
the first to emphasise and practise the positive aspect and grow 
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into the consciousness of the Navavidhan. The Maharshi him¬ 
self grew in spiritual experience and consequently he led a 
life of assimilation—for which in his growing experience, he 
found many teachings of the East and the West—many teachings 
of philosophic Europe and Sufistic Persia, and Vedantic India, 
raise a response in his soul. And so the doctrine did not do 
much harm in his case although it kept him away from the 
deeper truths of Christianity and Vaishnavisrn, from the grander 
insights of ‘creed-bound* Islam and high-soaring Adwaitabad. 
Keshub took up the positive doctrine and deliberately set out 
to make his own those very experiences which lay at the root of 
what appeared to be strange doctrines and “ridiculous” rituals. 
With our stagnant lives—with our shibboleths of ‘theism’ and 
‘applied uiiiversalism*—with our complacent catholicity that 
contemptuously tolerates other people’s “errors”—we emphasise 
the negative aspect and say that we cannot accept what does not 
find a response in our hearts. Nay we often go further and 
declare all such as false doctrine and superstitious practice and 
look upon those who teach them as either ‘deceived or deceitful’. 
We raise a hue and cry against the possibility of further truth 
and rest satisfied with our precipitate judgments. Whatever we 
cannot understand in the light, of our own experience we reject 
as untrue. This creates a dangerous situation and churches 
split into sects through this emphasis on the negative aspect of 
the doctrine of response. 

The Navavidhan has come to emphasise and teach the 
practice of the positive phase and Keshub Gliunder Sen, who 
is the Navavidhan made flesh, was looked upon as ‘an intri¬ 
guing rogue* (to quote Pundit Shastri’s story of the miserly 
Ramdoyal) by large numbers of people who were taken aback 
by his ‘later developments.’ Even now we are impatient with 
many of his sayings and declarations simply because they are 
far above us. Quite a large number of people both within and 
outside the Mandali read their own meanings into the phrase 
'so far as’ and take it to imply that prophets and scriptures teach 
truth mixed with error and to investigate the matter—they 
proceed on an a priori doctrine that as there must be error in 
such teaching we are to accept only the truth in them— the truth 
being synonymous with conprchensibility . 

But once let us proceed to find the truth in scriptures and 
prophets in the right spirit—not blindly but truthfully as 
Keshub would say—and wg shall find that the boundary sug¬ 
gested by the phrase (so far as) on a first reading—keeps reced¬ 
ing day by day. Till, at last, the day comes when we become 
convinced that scriptures and prophets teach us truths based 
on human experience of things divine and that given the ex¬ 
perience, doctrines of Biblical error and human fallibility dis¬ 
appear from our spiritual horizon. For, if man is at one end 
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of spiritual experience—the Holy Ghost is at the other and He 
takes care that the spirit docs increasingly shine forth through 
the letter—to those who have eyes to see. 

If Keshub used the conditional phrase ‘so far as* for the 
dikhsharthi —for the novice in sadhan , like Newton he was 
also fully aware of this fact —vi/., that with our growing spiri¬ 
tuality we shall and we do find that the prophets and the scrip¬ 
tures reveal God more and more—that with more of the divine 
in us we shall find more divinil) in them. The law of acceptance 
is hypothetical and conditional. The fact of revelation is posi¬ 
tive, incontrovertible and above all, inexhaustible. I accept 
the prophets and scriptures if they reveal: I proceed in my 
sadhan and find that they do reveal increasingly—world without 
end. If I stop short at any stage I begin to dogmatise on the 
errors of Shastras and on the fallibility of prophets and 
saints. 

One thing is certain. It is I who have to determine the ‘so 
far as’ for myself. Neither the Durbar nor the Church—neither 
the Executive Committee nor the Secretary of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India—not Jesus nor Keshub—but each for himself— 
under the lead of the Holy Spirit must continually strive to 
follow up the ever-receding ‘so far as’. 

The injunctions arc conditional—but the condition itself 
expresses a great spiritual truth. We cannot accept any truth 
till we earn ourselves the corresponding experience. The fact 
of Sadhan, of spiritual culture has to be reckoned w r ith. And 
with the insight born of Sadhan we see deeper and deeper truths 
in the same words, in the same conceptions, in the same rela¬ 
tions. With our growing spirituality we attain fitness for deeper 
and deeper spiritual interpretations, for life alone can and does 
interpret Life. The language of man at first expresses only 
physical experiences and ‘the letter which ‘is man’s* is capable 
in the first instance of expressing only material and physical 
interpretations. But as the spiritual life unfolds in the race, 
material language soon acquires something more than physical 
meaning. ‘Tile letter’ comes to convey the growing spiritual 
experience in the community. The word ‘spirit* and its equi¬ 
valent in almost every language of the world is the best illustra¬ 
tion of such deepening of meaning. ‘The letter* acquires an 
inner meaning being spiritual—it grows continually and we can 
grow into it endlessly! This inner meaning—this spiritual 
interpretation—is God’s: and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
alone can give us the power to understand and accept it 

“. of which records only the spirit is God's but the letter 

man’s”. The language of the records being human is capable 
of a physical and fixed interpretation as well as of an ever- 
deepening spiritual meaning. 
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“We shall not, therefore, bow to the letter hut accept its 
spirit and its essence for our guidance.”* The physical meaning 
is always to be taken in association with and in subordination 
to the spiritual meaning. The form—the ceremony, the ritual 
—is not to be exalted nor dispensed with. The letter is neither 
to be discarded, nor divorced from the spirit. The material 
is to be retained but spiritualised. The physical is to be vivified 
by the spiritual. 

It (the Samhita) is essentially, not literally, Heaven’s holy 
Injunction unto us of the New Church in India*. In its essence 
—that is to say, in its spiritual interpretations , the New Samhita 
is “God’s moral law” applied “to the peculiar needs and struc¬ 
tures of reformed Hindu” society. Life in Hindu society is full 
of ceremonies and rituals, for life according to the Hindu must 
be eminently religious. The domestic and communal institu¬ 
tions of the Hindus are intimately associated with religious 
ideas. The New Samhita is an attempt to delineate such a life 
in association with and in strict subordination to the high ideals 
of the Navavidhan. And what is worthy of note in this connec¬ 
tion is that the Samhita was lived first, for close upon twenty 
years by Keshub and his brother Sadliaks, and then put into 
a formal statement. Many of its rituals and ceremonies were in 
actual practice in the Brahmo Somaj for the same length of 
time. They err who think it was merely an invention of Keshub’s 
in a day to perpetuate his ‘autocracy*. It is strictly true that 
this Statute of the Spirit was not. written at first on tablet or 
paper: nor did the law come at. first as a book, but in spirit- 
whispers did God speak to the believing soul the law of duty. 
It found utterance first as a life—a life of infinite striving— 
a life of continual assimilation-—a life of the reconciliation of 
the physical and the spiritual. It came as a message of light 
and power in the sanctuary of the heart and established itself 
as the law of holy living. Its acceptance was conditional and 
hypothetical— in so far as it revealed the spirit which is God’s 
through “the letter that is man’s”. Its acceptance to-day is also 
conditional and hypothetical— in so far as it reveals to us the 
spirit which is God’s through the letter that is man’s. But the 
fact of revelation is undoubted and inexhaustible. Its so far as 
is co-extensive and coterminous with holy living. 

11 — “All that separates and divides 99 

Minister: Dost thou believe in the Church Universal, 
which is the depository of all ancient wisdom and the recep¬ 
tacle of all modern science, which recognises in all prophets 
and saints a harmony, in all scriptures a unity and through 
all dispensations a continuity, which abjures all that separates 


•Introduction to the New Samhita. 
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and divides and always magnifies unity and peace, which 
harmonizes reason and faith, yoga and bhakti, asceticism and 
social duty in their highest forms, and which shall make of all 
nations and sects one kingdom and one family in the fulness of 
time? 

Candidate: Yes.— [The New Sam hit a] 

The old sociology prescribes a policy for every institution. 
The New Sociology demands a growing institution. The old 
Economics dwelt upon the need of community of interests, and 
bought in the cheapest and sold in the dearest markets. The 
New Economics lays emphasis on the community of spirits where 
self-surrender and self-sacrilice are the prime motives of business 
transactions. The old Psychology told us that individual ex¬ 
periences arc never uniform: the New Psychology enjoins upon 
us the exchange of experiences, the assimilation of characters 
and the active At-one-ment of individual souls. 

The old 'l heology laid it down that beliefs that are not 
common to various faiths have no right to be called truths— 
and that the belief found in all religions, common to all faiths 
had alone the right to be called Universal. The New l heology 
insists on the oilier hand that the test of truth or the test of 
universality lies not merely in the extent or degree to which 
a doctrine can be shown to be a synthesis of diverse elements 
and a reconciliation and assimilation of opposing, antagonistic 
beliefs and faiths and creeds. The New lheology is eminently 
pragmatic. The test of truth lies in making true and making 
real: the test of universality lies in uniz'crsalising —in showing 
that the faith of every nation, every church, can be accepted 
and ought to be accepted by every other nation and every other 
Church. Acceptance, it is hardly necessary to say, depends upon 
the active assimilation and reproduction of experience by 
Sadhan. The old metaphysics talked of ‘Being’ and ‘Non-being’ 
and found itself in hopeless confusion. The new metaphysics 
discovered that Being and Non-being were identical—for the 
spiritual world was above the Law of Contradictions. 

When then is the character of this transition from the old 
sciences to the new? What is the nature of this New movement? 
The answer clearly is— spiritualisation. And the new movement 
is thus the Dispensation of the Spirit. It is the very nature of 
spirit that it is ever growing: that it is ever realising itself by 
self-surrender: that in its infinite activity it is engaged in cease¬ 
less At-one-ment: that containing as it does the greatest anta¬ 
gonisms it ever seeks to reconcile them. Thus the world is 
understandable only in terms of spirit. And philosophers like 
Herbert Spencer failed to reconcile the ultimate scientific and 
the ultimate religious ideals and called them “the imbecilities 
of the understanding”—because they themselves failed to give 
spiritual and therefore adequate interpretations. The physical 
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and phenomenal,'—‘the letter’—the vak (the word)—is inti¬ 
mately mixed up with the ideal—the spiritual—'the essence’— 
the artha (the meaning). And was it not Kalidasa who sang of 
Parvafi—Parm eswara ‘Naturc-Spirit’—as— 

vak-arthau iva sampriktau ?—joined as word and sense? 

It is ‘the letter’ by itself that separates and divides, the 
spirit reconciles and unites. The Church Universal is a spiritual 
brotherhood—a kingdom of heaven—a city of God—where the 
holy Spirit guides and rules. And the church organised—the 
church visible— striving to raise itself into the Church Universal 
instals the Holy Spirit in its institutions and constitutions. The 
Church Universal abjures all that separates and divides and 
therefore gives up ‘the letter’—the physical interpretations of 
faiths, beliefs, creeds and sacraments. But it accepts the spiritual 
interpretation. And the wonderful thing is --that once the 
spiritual is accepted , the physical ceases to separate and. divide. 
On the contrary the physical becomes transparent ( ^[p clear 

glass)—as Kesliub used to say. It is no longer a barrier or a 
hindrance but is seen to have been all the time an instrument of 
manifestation and a channel of revelation. The spiritual re¬ 
habilitate^ the physical. 

Other things that separate and divide are: —leant of truth , 
want of love, and want, of holiness. The candidate for the 
diksha while summing up his faith avows that his Church is: — 
“The invisible Kingdom of God in which is all truth, all love, 
all holiness.” And when he has avowed his faith, the presiding 
minister says:—“In the name of God I charge thee to eschew 
all manner of untruth and sin and sectarianism.” 

The Church Universal therefore abjures all untruth, all 
sectarianism and all sin. It is evident therefore that the Church 
Universal has to decide not only in general terms—what is un¬ 
truth, what constitutes sectarianism and what is to be termed 
sinfulness—but specifically in the case of each belief or doctrine, 
practice or institution, conduct or attitude, thought or wish, 
decide whether these predicates are applicable or not. The 
Church visible and each member thereof lias also to do the same 
—if they wish to qualify for admission into the higher Church. 
Wc have therefore to ask in every particular case—is this belief 
or doctrine untrue? If it is: there is no other course—we have 
to eschew it. In this decision and judgment we are to follow 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. And this is implied by the 
prayer— 

“So help me God.” 

In the Church Universal where Spirit reigneth supreme, 
the divisions are based on spiritual insight. In the Church 
visible an approximation is to be continually sought in spiritual 
interpretation. 
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“All that separates and divides” therefore comes to com¬ 
prise untruth , sectarianism and sin. The question now arises— 
confining ourselves in the present instance to the first two, what 
is it that constitutes truth? Do the common elements in 
various faiths constitute truth? If so what is the reason of the 
presence of so much untruth (the differing elements) in every 
religion? And what is their value? The Suhodh Patriha asked 
Lwo years ago about the differences—‘Is it worth having?’ The 
answer is clearly—if they are untruths they are not only not 
worth having but have to be ‘abjured’. If they are not untruths, 
we may proceed with the argument—as I die! in answer to the 
Suhodh Patriha — in the following way: — 

“If the differences are not worth having, why should we 
keep our own peculiarities? Why not discard them first and be 
done with all differences at once? And if we once start on the 
process of neglecting differences where shall we, where can we 
stop? hirst neglect the differences between Brahmo and 
Bralimo. next between Brahmo and Hindu, next between 
Brahmo and Christian and Jew and Buddhist— ad infinitum ! 
How much will then be left of the common things for emphasis 
in this interminable process? Further if we have already every¬ 
thing that is worth having, does it not lead to a rejection of 
the facts of progress and development?” 

One Brahmo is Deist and another is Pantheist. On what 
ground can they meet other than that of Agnosticism, if we 
start on this rule of rejecting all that separates and divides? To 
the deist God is transcendent: to the pantheist God is imma¬ 
nent. If each gives up his peculiar position they will be left 
with a God neither transcendent nor immanent and therefore 
unknown and unknowable. If we proceed, on the other hand, 
on the principle of assimilation, and practise taking what I have 
not, even before I insist on giving you what you have not, we 
reconcile each other and svnthetise Deism and Pantheism into 
‘Pure Theism', (Vide Mozoomdar’s ' Faith and Progress of the 
Brahmo Somaf , Chap. I). Jesus said, “I and my Father are 
one.” A Brahmo thinks this is horrible untruth. So unless and 
until he repudiates this statement Jesus cannot belong to the 
Church Universal! And what is worse Jesus—if lie was not 
mistaken—if he was not deceived in this matter—must have 
been deceitful —after the manner of the deceivers in the Raja’s 
' I'uhfat * and an ‘intriguing rogue’—after the manner of the 
miserly Ram Doyal in the parable of Pundit Shastri! 

This doctrine of rejection—the result of an emphasis on 
the negative aspect of Maharshi’s doctrine of Response—makes 


* TuhfaMil-mohiadin—“A gilt to monotheists”—A Persian treatise by 
Ramrnohan Roy. 
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all the saints and prophets of the world—a set of greatest 
villains in the history of the world. Compared to them the 
murderers and the thieves arc simple fools who might have 
tried more improved methods after the manner of Sad Inis and 
Sajjans of society! And spiritual experience also counts for 
nothing! Carried to its extreme the doctrine of rejection takes 
one to the climax of solipcism—self-dedication as in the noto¬ 
rious case of Pundit Sliib Narain Agniliotri. Carried to its 
extreme it cjuictly clears the Church Universal of all members 
except one—one’s own self. 

Now all tills difficulty vanishes if we realise that; a great 
fallacy lurks under the very assumption of this doctrine of 
Rejection. And it is that all faiths are assumed to be mixtures 
of truth and untruth , of truth and falsehood. Also the judg¬ 
ment as to untruth is based upon a perversion of the doctrine 
of Response—viz., that which does not accord witli my experi¬ 
ence, cannot be true. The greater the difference between me 
and Jesus or Keshub or Chaitanya or Paul, the more likely do 
these saints appear to be deceived or deceitful. Remove this 
fallacy, however, and consider every so-called ‘untruth’ as 
partial truth —unmixed but fragmentary truth —and the whole 
difficulty is solved. Realise that truths are in organic unity 
and that there can be no such unity between truth and false¬ 
hood—and the problem is wellnigh solved. We see as in a 
flash that it is part truths that separate and divide: that it is 
clinging to part-truths and refusing to accept their comple¬ 
ments—their antitheses—that keeps us down in sectarianism. 
The church universal demands the abjuration of this refusal — 
demands the removal of this pre-eminently sectarian attitude, 
demands the giving up of this supercilious infra-spiritualism 
miscalled rationalism. It demands on the other hand, l T nsec¬ 
tarian Sectarianism —the preservation of truth once realised 
together with fresh acquisition of truth for purposes of synthesis 
which alone promotes unity and peace. 

In the spiritual world, in the Church Universal, the conflict 
is not between truth and untruth—for such conflict is contemp¬ 
tible. It is the conflict between truth and truth , between truth 
and larger truth, that concerns us there. The antagonism 
recognised there is not between love and more love. The oppo¬ 
sition that is of any moment is not between sin and righteous¬ 
ness but between virtue and more virtue. The Church Universal 
therefore abjures the partial in partial truths, removes the limit 
in love that ought to be limit-less: rejects the stagnation winch 
makes every virtue unsafe. Synthetic truth, limitless love, pro¬ 
gressive righteousness—such are the characteristics of the Church 
Universal. Such must be the ideal of the Church Visible that 
aspires to be its embodiment upon earth. 
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III — The essential and the non-essential 

. . . And when they are fit special instruction shall be 
given in the essential and elementary principles of the New 
Dispensation. 

Minister: Dost thou know and believe in the essential 
principles of the New Dispensation? 

Candidate: Yes.” [The New Samhita , chapter on Diksha] 

We have seen that the New Samhita rite of Diksha — 
requires that the candidate enter upon an acceptance of Scrip¬ 
tures and prophets so far as —to the extent that, he finds they 
reveal God and God’s truth unto him ; and that he is to find 
out for himself the extent to which they can reveal, by proper 
Sadhana. We have also discussed the meaning of the abjura¬ 
tion of all that separates and divides by the Church Universal. 
The candidate believes that untruth and sectarianism and sin 
are to be shunned: but here again he is left to his life and 
sadhan to find out what is untruth and sectarianism and sin. 
The diksha is only the beginning of a career of Sadhan and it 
is needless to expect youthful people of sixteen or thereabouts 
to understand and realise the full meaning and significance and 
contents of the rich conceptions of Shastra , Sadhu, partial truths, 
unity, harmony and synthesis. These are to be interpreted by 
life and understood in the light of the Holy Spirit. The proba¬ 
tioner, the novice will, step by step, find out the infinite glories 
of the full-faith, and the endless meaning of the ‘whole creed/ 
He will learn not to “deal” with the New Dispensation as they 
deal with other creeds, criticising, condemning and eschewing 
certain portions and accepting only the residuum left.”* 

He will also grow into the Orthodoxy—or fulness of faith 
—which means, in the Navavidhan, that every shade of views, 
every form of interpretation current in the Church has to be 
accepted—that if he treated them at first or provisionally as 
unessential he has now to transform and assimilate them into the 
essential. He cannot “repudiate particular doctrines, deny parti¬ 
cular events, despise particular persons, reject particular testi¬ 
monies and detest particular forms of ‘discipline.’f In striving 
to effect a synthesis of all these diversities in the Church he 
begins to appreciate and accept the infinite fulness of the Nava¬ 
vidhan. But when he starts—when he is only initiated and 
preparing to be initiated he accepts provisionally the lower 
meaning, inadequate interpretation and simpler metaphysic— 
just in the same way as we understand and accept the attributes 
of God—His Singleness, His Infinity, His Omniscience, His Love 
and Mercy, His Holiness and Bliss—in senses that must and do 

* A Call to Repentance and Full Faith—New Dispensation, Vol. II. 

fTIie Orthodox Church—New Dispensation, Vol. II. 
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appear crude and lowly, to the developed consciousness enjoying 
the divine grace of a fuller revelation. 

Creeds are succinct statements which need elaboration and 
interpretation in the light of growing experience. They are, as 
Lotze would say, not theoretically or scientifically suflicicnt 
answer to the question before us ; rather they are symbols ac¬ 
knowledging the existence of a riddle and marking out in a 
figurative and insufficient manner the sphere of thought in 
which the elements of solution are to lie looked for. What is 
the shortest creed that we could all accept and yet understand 
very differently and therefore disagree about inevitably? It is 
that the candidate avows: — 

Minister: What is thy creed? 

Candidate: The Science of God which enlighteneth all. 

The Science of God is understood by m.v all differently at 
any time, and differently at different times of our individual 
lives. The most general statement, the most abstract statement 
is used only to indicate the direction in which the concrete 
fillings are to be supplied and supplied by living experience. 
The candidate’s gospel—‘the love of God, which savetli all’—on 
elaboration and interpretation will give him the meanings and 
implications of the Fatherhood of God. the Brotherhood of Man 
and the various doctrines of Salvation and Redemption. With 
this gospel, as it is stated, no religious man of any denomina¬ 
tion will disagree. Yet how variously will the Vaishnava, the 
Saiva, the Moslem, the Christian, the Protestant, the Catholic 
will differ in what is ordinarily called ‘details and non-essen¬ 
tials* but what really is-the most vital and essential—because it 
is the concrete filling in of a formal by the experience of life 
and by insight born of Sadhan. If we are to make the distinc¬ 
tion between the essential and non-essential principles, it is the 
formulas, the creeds, the most general propositions, the most 
abstract statements, that are unessential ; for they are in the 
first instance other people's experiences and interpretations, 
which however needful for a communal life, must be secondary 
to one’s own individual experiences. They are merely “outlines 
of convictions which may be shared by all members in common” 
but have not the fulness of our private beliefs and spiritual 
experiences. 

From the standpoint of the Church the accumulated ex¬ 
periences of generations arc the essential. From the point of 
view of the individual his own experiences are infinitely more 
valuable—more essential than other people’s experiences. In 
fact without one’s own experiences we cannot understand and 
accept other people’s experiences. It is needful to remind our¬ 
selves that the doctrines of response and rejection discussed 
before, depend on this fundamental fact. “This is the one res¬ 
pectable root of religious fanaticism” as Lotze says. Yet man 
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must live in a Church—even more so than in a family or in a 
community. He cannot stand alone in his religious convictions 
for the simple reason as Lotzc pointed out, that Religion is not 
only a union of the individual with God, but is through this 
union also a union with all other men. Do we not find that the 
primitive family, the primitive tribe, the primitive society were 
churches as well? The Church demands that the individual 
must bring his experiences into line with and thus add to the 
richness of the aggregate experience. Further if we take the 
fact of spiritual growth into consideration, it is quite clear that 
the accumulated experience of a Church expressed by it as ‘the 
necessary,' ‘the authoritative’ is likely to be higher and deeper 
than the experience of the ordinary individual. Hence the 
Cl lurch demands: “in necessaries unitas—in duhiis libertas—in 
omnibus caritas” (in necessary things unity : in doubtful things 
liberty: in everything charity). The necessary things arc the 
authoritative truths expressing the most generally accepted 
truths and experiences in the Church—its scriptures and tradi¬ 
tions, its creeds and disciplines. The doubtful things—which 
may be therefore called non-essential—are the individual varia¬ 
tions and diversities of experience. When we rail against a 
‘creed-bound’ Church we really mean that the Church is putting 
down these ‘doubtfuls’ with a firm hand and we protest against 
such high-handedness. For often—more often than we imagine 
—these ‘doubtfuls’ represent larger truths and deeper experiences 
and the perception of this with regard to any particular doctrine 
leads at once to disagreement and trouble in the church. Reform 
movements in every church begin to work as soon as some of 
these ‘doubtfuls’ are seen to be essential and so incorporate 
into ‘the necessary.’ it is this conflict between the essential and 
non-essential, so understood as authoritative and unautliori- 
tativc, that has been interpreted as the tyranny of priest craft and 
papacy on the one hand and as ‘ruinous heresy’ on the other. 
The Navavidhan has come to give us a very different interpreta¬ 
tion of Church-history in every land. 

The best example in history in this respect is that of Jesus 
the crucified Jew T . His sublime experiences were individual 
and so non-essential. To the Pharisees the law and the pro¬ 
phets were the essential. The result was the prima facie victory 
of orthodoxy over the great Heretic. The Heretic however gave 
the best solution of this conflict in his repeated protests that, he 
had come not to destroy but to fulfil. Yes: it is this fulfilment 
of the essential by the non-essential : the supplementation of the 
essential by the unessential and the unessential by the essential 
—that is the solution—that is the reconciliation and harmony 
worthy of the name. 

Keshub too was looked upon as the upholder of error and 
superstition and of the non-essential when he began to dwell 
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upon certain peculiar experiences of his with regard to Revela¬ 
tion, Dispensation and Inspiration. His later developments 
were described as ‘ruinous heresy’, ‘essentially un-liruhmic’, 
‘relapse into idolatry,* and so forth. What was the metaphysial 
basis of these accusations? This same distinction between the 
essential and the non-essential, essential being understood here 
as the ‘representative ’, the commonly accepted , the popular inter¬ 
pretations of the faith of the 11 rah mo Somaj. And did he not 
say as Jesus did that his mission was to fulfil, to reconcile, to 
synthetise all truth? Did lie not preach lhaL God was the 
grandest synthesis of all? 

Another view closely allied to the above ecclesiastical sense 
takes the distinction in question as that of the universal and 
the particular. 'The general universal propositions are laid 
down as essential principles so that the particular experiences 
may be included as we grow in them. This may be called the 
philosophical sense. As we read the history of its development, 
Philosophy attempted to see now the general in the particular, 
now the particular in the general, till the modern student of 
Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Epictetus, Wycliff and Spinoza, 
Kant and Hegel, has risen to the perception that lie has to do 
both—to see the general in the particular and the particular in 
the general—if he wants the concrete truth and not remain 
satisfied with mere abstractions. In the philosophical sense, 
therefore, the essential has to be made non-essential and the 
non-essential into essential as we go on in our interpretation of 
the world. The essential , in other words, is a dynamic 
conception. 

It must be pointed out next that the ‘essential* is not like 
the essential oils, mere extracts—distilates left over from the 
crude material that is rejected. The essential should not imply 
abstractions—for then they stand self-condemned. They should 
stand for the concrete. Nor should w'c understand by the un¬ 
essential—the irrelevant, for in the light of the Navavidhan 
what is irrelevant to-day becomes relevant tomorrow—with 
spiritual progress. In a similar manner ‘the minor*—‘the 
secondary’, if taken equivalents of the term, do not suffice: for 
they have also soon to become major and primary and vital. 

The only sense in which we can admit ‘the essential’ is that 
of the spiritual and this is the sense in which it is used in the 
New Samhita. And in this sense there arc included all the other 
senses. For the Spiritual is at once the authoritative, the uni¬ 
versal, the indispensable, the relevant, the chief, the vital, and 
the primary. And strange as it may seem—the spiritual 
although it suggests the non-spiritual—the physical, also denies 
it. For it includes the non-spiritual and it is the law- of the 
spirit to spiritualise, and so convert—the non-spiritual. The 
old Arithmetic fails in the spiritual world: here one and one 
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docs not make two but leaves us with one. The essential prin¬ 
ciples of the Navavidlian include the non-essential, the indivi¬ 
dual, the particular, the negligible, the irrelevant, the minor, 
the secondary, the unimportant principles as well. For essen¬ 
tial principles are spiritual and likewise the non-essentials. 

f lic spiritual is in the Kantian phrase “a nest of contra¬ 
dictions.” Yet it does not destroy any of the opposites. It docs 
not reconcile by suppression of cither member of an antagonism. 
Such suppression would amount to suicide—the cessation of the 
spirit itself. Hegel worked out in detail from the philosophical 
standpoint this new idea of spirit as the unity of all differences. 
As the unity of all differences, the spiritual is a rational order or 
system, an organic unity in which every member has its place 
or function. Fven this analogy of ‘organic unity* is not ade¬ 
quate. The unity in the spiritual is far more than the analogy 
of a biological unity can express. ‘Organic unity* is only an 
indication of an approximation to this higher unity. “For a 
spiritual unity is a unity which can endure the extrcmesl anta¬ 
gonism and conflict-—nay. it is a unity which can be realised 
only through such conflict. The very existence of a spirit is a 
perpetual proof of the unity of the opposites. When we consider 
how a spiritual being grows and realises itself, we see that it is 
by a perpetual process of self-denial.” (Kd. Caird). In other 
words, the organism cannot die to live but the spirit perpetually 
does. Mechanical unity is only an approximation to the organic 
unity. The organism is much more than a machine. Similarly 
organic unity is only an approximation to spiritual unity. The 
spirit has strictly speaking siipra-orgunic unity. As such spiri¬ 
tual unity both includes and transcends organic unity as the 
latter does with regard to mechanical unity. Flic ideal and 
the real, the spiritual and the physical do not meet in this world 
partially and accidentally. Nor is their relation a purely nega¬ 
tive relation. The physical is the non-spiritual and the spiritual 
is the non-physical in their first aspect only. Beginning with 
our distinct consciousnes of their opposition we are obliged to 
transform it into their agreement, and to discover their unity in 
the spiritual. T he opposition does not melt away but remains 
all through reconciled. 

In the light of these considerations we understand that the 
Dihsharthi (the candidate) is introduced to ‘essential and clc- 
liieiientry’ principles by his teacher, and the minister inquires 
if he knows and believes in the ‘essential’ principles of the New 
Dispensation. The ‘competent teacher* is to give him ‘special 
instruction and introduce him to the spiritual principles of the 
Navavidlian—pre-eminently the Dispensation of the Spirit. And 
this is to be done in an elementary way—that is to say, in a way 
which is to present the first aspect of the contrast between the 
spiritual and the physical with indications of their reconciliation 
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and through the progressive unfolding of his spiritual life and 
Sadhan . The spiritual interpretation takes an increasing cogni¬ 
sance of the positive relation between the spiritual and the 
physical—between the essential and the non-essential. And the 
Sadhan of the Navavidhan consists in increasing essentialisation 
of the non-essential and advancing spiritualisation of the non- 
spiritual. That this is possible is proof conclusive that the dis¬ 
tinction is really without a difference. Also that it is consistent 
with the other facts already referred to—namely that the dis¬ 
tinction between rest and motion ends in the perception of 
perpetual motion and that the distinction between truth and 
falsehood in religious views and beliefs and doctrines gives place 
to the recognition of the unmixed but fragmentary nature of 
all such truths and therefore of the opposition of truth and 
larger truth. The essential is dynamic because it is spiritual. 
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Minister: Dost thou believe in God's moral law as revealed through 
the commandments of conscience, enjoining perfect righteousness in all 
things? Dost thou believe that thou art accountable to God for the faithful 
discharge of thy manifold duties, and that thou shalt be judged and 
rewarded and punished for thy virtues and vices here and hereafter? 

Candidate: Yes. 

Minister: Dost thou believe in the Church Universal, which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and the receptacle of all modern science, 
which recognises in all prophets and saints a harmony, in all scriptures a 
unity and through all dispensations a continuity, which abjures all that 
separates and divides and always magnifies unity and peace, which harmo¬ 
nizes reason and faith, yoga and bhakti , asceticism and social duty in their 
highest forms, and which shall make of all nations and sects one kingdom 
and one family in the fulness of time? 

Candidate: Yes. 

Minister: Dost thou believe in natural inspiration general and 
special? Dost tliou believe in Providence, general and special? 

Candidate: Yes. 

Minister: Dost thou accept and revere the scriptures? 

Candidate: Yes. so jar as they arc records of the wisdom and devotion 
and piety of inspired geniuses and of the dealings of God’s special provi¬ 
dence in the salvation of nations, of which records only the spirit is God's 
but the letter man’s. 

Minister: Dost thou accept and revere the world’s prophets and 
saints? 

Candidate: Yes, so far as they embody and reflect the different ele¬ 
ments of Divine character, and set forth the higher ideals of life for the 
instruction and sanctification of the world. 1 ought to revere and love 
and follow all that is divine in them, and try to assimilate it to my soul, 
making what is theirs and God’s mine. 

Minister: What is thy creed? 

Candidate: The science of God, which enlightencth all. 

Minister: What is thy gospel? 

Candidate: The love of God, which saveth all. 

Minister: What is thy heaven? 

Candidate: Life in God, which is accessible to ail. 

Minister: What is thy Church? 

Candidate: The invisible Kingdom of God in which is all truth, all 
love, all holiness. 

Minister: Then avow thy faith in the presence of God Almighty. 

Candidate: This day the of , I.do in the 

presence of the Holy God solemnly avow my full faith in the essential 
principles of Pure Theism and enter the Church of the New Dispensation. 
So help me God. 

Minister: In the name of God I charge thee to eschew all manner of 
untruth and sin and sectarianism , and lead a life of faith and purity, love 
and devotion, unto the glory of God and of His Holy Church. 

Candidate: Most Merciful God, grant unto me Thy redeeming grace 
that I may magnify Thy truth and prove worthy of Thy Church. 

Minister: May the Lord bless thee and he with thee for ever! 

IS. The minister shall then present unto the candidate the flag of 
the New Dispensation, and two of the members of the congregation shall 
stand forward and present unto him on behalf of the Church, a copy of 
Scriptural Texts, a copy of the New Samhita and a carpet for daily devotion, 
and embrace him with brotherly love. 

14. The candidate shall then bow reverently before the Lord, and 
the whole congregation shall say— 

Peace. Peace, Peace. 
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GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS* 


Gathered as we are on the Himalayas the seat of the Rishis 
where they obtained Brahma Vidya and Brahma Jnan, through 
incessant toil, it is meet we should be here busy to-day in the 
same way. But it would seem as if that stream of light that 
illumined the ancients had ceased in modern times. Can we 
attain unto God-consciousness? Yes, is the decided answer: 
Men do in every age rise to the vision of God. 

Taking the natural history point of view and interpreting 
comparative religious philosophy in the light of Navavidhan, 
we find three stages in the attainment of the God-consciousness. 
The first is that of the beginner or of the child. This is the 
stage of information (sabda) where wc arc told about God 
and told that he is Omniscient, Omnipotent, or All-merciful. 
It is all so much information we receive about God. But there 
comes the second stage as we grow older and reason dawns in 
us. Wc learn to question the truth of what we heard or of 
what we find in the Scriptures. T hen it is that we come to 
the stage of inference (anuman). We argue that because there 
is design in this Universe there must be a designer. All the 
cosmological, teleological and ontological proofs of God are 
merely inferential. And the inferential knowledge of God does 
not lead us to know God direct. It gives only a thought or 
thoughts of God. As the thought of love is quite different from 
love itself, so is the thought of God other than God Himself. 
Taking again another example, the case of idolatry, idols are 
only thoughts of God, thoughts about God and not God Him¬ 
self. They only tell us about God and no real worship is 
possible in idolatry. Indeed psychologically examined idol- 
worship is an impossibility and can scarcely be said to exist. 
.'Spirit can worship only Spirit. 

But in our preseverance to find God if we keep up our 
earnestness and endeavours, we slowly pass beyond the inferen¬ 
tial stage to that of intuition. We turn inward and there find 
God face to face. We talk to him and He talks to us, This is 
the third stage—the stage of direct vision pratyaksha. God- 
consciousness therefore is not a conception of God but a percep¬ 
tion. 

The Gita tells us that the revelation of God is three-fold— 
adhiatmiky adhidaivik, adhibhoutik. In the third stage we first 
see Him within—as a revelation within the soul. This is adhi- 

# The substance of Dr. B. C. Ghosc’s address on God-consciousness in 
the Himalayan Brahma Mandir from the World and the New Dispensation 
of May 27, 1915 with slight emandations. 
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atmik. But after we have seen God within we find Him in all 
nature around us. Had my mother died before I came to know 
her, her picture would be an unknown figure to me; but the 
same picture would make me recognise her, if I had known her 
alreaay ; so God is there in Nature but we do not see Him till 
we know Him within. Cognition within leads to recognition 
without. The revelation of God in external nature follows on 
an inner revelation. Nay the distinction between inner and 
outer is lost and we see that the Being that is in the sun is the 
same as I find in me. This is adhi-daivik . But the adhi-bhoutik, 
the realisation of God in all beings is the most difficult of all. 
Easy it is to see Him in hill and dale, sun and moon, seas and 
oceans, but to recognise Him as the Bhagaban living in every 
man and woman around us is the height of spiritual Sadhan . 
1'hus there are three phases again in this last stage of direct 
God-consciousness. 

We can understand direct God-consciousness better perhaps 
if we begin a little lower in the scale. Let us see what is meant 
by Self-consciousness. It is a discovery of unity between myself 
and the rest of the world. 1 find myself a part of the world. 
From this we rise to Home-consciousness. In National-consci¬ 
ousness again I see that not only my family but every one in my 
nation is bound up with me, that my good is theirs and their 
good is mine. In State-consciousness we see that the State is not 
of the Government alone or of the peoples but is a unity of the 
Government and the people. If to-day there had been a World¬ 
consciousness in Europe, the present war would be impossible. 
But it is only a Buddha or a Jesus that possesses it. Keshub said 
that God-consciousness includes world-consciousness, that God is 
not alone in Heaven—not even merely with the elect, but with 
all Humanity, all sinners and saints together. God is not an 
abstract entity nor is He a solitary deity but One Who cannot 
live without His children. Keshub addressed God as Mother 
and in the vision of the Great-mother the God of Navavidhan 
stands revealed with all Humanity in Her arms. 

But by accepting God-consciousness and denying the men 
and women of the world we find we lose the vision. So it comes 
that with the unfolding of God-consciousness, we embrace within 
one Soul’s compass the life of the world. Men of Supreme God- 
consciousness were those who lived in the thick of the world. 
That is why all great men directed their disciples not to books 
or universities but urged them to lead a simple, good life. With 
this leading of the good life comes the unfolding of God-consci¬ 
ousness, the vision of a perfect personality that cannot exist 
without other personalities, the vision of the whole world living 
in the arms of God. 
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“Salvation through the Navavidhan and Navavidhan alone” 
—a touch of arrogance, a note of blasphemy seems to ring in 
these words quoted from the Call to the Convention (Nava¬ 
vidhan Sangha, 1914). Bralimo friends read in it a mimicry of 
orthodox Christians or bigoted Moslems. Friendly critics expos¬ 
tulate with us about this ‘relapse’ into the “Chosen people” 
doctrine. To those however who have read or listened to the 
expositions of the New Dispensation during the last ten years, 
the claim should not strike either as arrogant or blasphemous. 
If any readers w r ill consult Keshub’s sermon on A hwavidhane 
Paritran (Salvation in the New r Dispensation) published last 
November by the Brotherhood for free distribution, they will 
find in it an admirable exposition in the simplest language and 
in the most convincing manner, of the Salvation in Navavidhan 
and yet a salvation which is consistent with the claims for 
Salvation made by Christians or Hindus or Moslems. Mean¬ 
while I would refer my readers to a quotation from an article 
in the Christian Life of London contributed by me in January, 
1905: — 

“Nay, I shall not be doing justice to his (Keshub’s) 
prosecutors and critics if I do not point out here that even 
his admirers and eulogists fail to grasp the significance of 
the doctrine of Progressive Revelation. There arc many 
mansions in our Father’s abode in heaven and it is said 
that according to Keshub Chunder Sen there must be many 
entrances thereto. Such statements seem to me to mis¬ 
represent Keshub’s teaching. The logical deduction should 
be that the apparent diversity of routes is an illusion. The 
march upwards to Zion is a long spiral defile where travellers 
at various stages appear to walk in different and even oppo¬ 
site directions. To an observer near the summit the illusion 
disappears, and the happy throng is revealed pursuing the 
same path and making a continuous ascent to the beautiful 
city of God. The ordinary eclecticism of the Brahmo Somaj 
would lead to the inference that a Hindu can obtain salva¬ 
tion if he remains a Hindu. The New Dispensation would 
say and does say that a Hindu must become a Mahomedan 
and a Christian as well, if he is to be saved. The Trini¬ 
tarian must become a Unitarian and Unitarian must accept 
Trinitarianism before either can hope to reach the goal.” 

Is not then the Salvation of the New Dispensation unique? 
Is it not the only Salvation? Is it not also a recognition of the 
claim of each religion to being necessary for salvation? When 
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a Christian comes and asserts that there is no Salvation without 
Christianity, the man of the New Dispensation says ‘Amen’. 
When a Moslem comes and asserts that there is no Salvation 
without Islam, the man of the New Faith says ‘Shukr-e Khuda’— 
Thanks be to God! When a Hindu comes forward to say that 
there is no salvation without the Vedas and the Gita, the man 
of the Navavidhan agrees and says ‘Be it so.’ To him not one 
of them is deceived or deceitful. To him none is making a false 
claim. It is only when one rejects the other, disregards the 
claims of the other, that he has to remind them all that their 
claims can all be retained in the Synthetic claim of the New 
Dispensation, which recognises and teaches that all the estab¬ 
lished religions of the world are necessary to Salvation. The 
‘chosen people* doctrine is not false. In the Navavidhan only, 
we see the truth of the doctrine, namely, that every people on 
this earth is chosen for some special revelation vouchsafed unto 
her in the Harmony and Synthesis of all religions and in the 
merging of all paths into one—even the way of Salvation of the 
Navavidhan. 

If a Brahmo believe that his is the only true religion—while 
other religions are only partly true and partly false, that his 
religion alone contains all the truths common to all religions— 
he can consistently with such belief, claim salvation for Brahmos 
alone and must repudiate the claims of every other religion. 
He cannot consistently say that there arc many paths to salva¬ 
tion. In fact the ‘many gates to the many mansions’ theory is 
not a consistent doctrine at all. And it is strange that Keshub, 
the most rationalistic of all Indians of modern times, should be 
held—and by his own admirers too!—to have taught such a 
doctrine. There are many mansions in our Father’s abode in 
heaven because all human souls are to be accommodated there. 
But there is only one gate and one path. The glory of the 
Gospel of the Navavidhan consists in this that it brings to us 
the revelation of the Only Way —the way of harmony and 
synthesis —the way that is made up of the ways of all other 
religions. The eclectic Brahmo has to repudiate the claims of 
other religions and strive to replace all other Churches by his 
own. His Catholicity is destructive, outward and extensive. 
The man of the New Dispensation recognises the claims of all 
religions and knows that he himself will not find salvation till 
he actively assimilates the religions of the world, till he actively 
participates in all truths of God. His catholicity is conservative 
and comprehensive and is both internal and external. To the 
man of the Navavidhan the claim of every religion to Salvation 
is valid—and valid not to the exclusion of all others but in the 
harmony and synthesis of all. And this is the only salvation 
which is also the Salvation in and through and of the New 
Dispensation. 



THE CHURCH CATHOLIC 

7 —Its meaning 

There are two senses in which the word ’‘Catholic** can be 
used. In the first, which is also its usually accepted meaning, a 
Catholic or universal church is one which has its own dogma, 
creed, rituals and church organisations and which strives to 
replace every other church in the world. It believes that it 
alone is the repository of all truth and wisdom and holds that 
all men can and should enter its fold which ultimately would 
become coterminous with the whole human race. This is the 
sense in which the word is used for instance in the names Roman 
Catholic church and Greek Catholic church. This is also the 
sense in which our contemporary of “The Indian Messenger’** 
explained the word “universal** as applied to Brahmoisin when 
in 1905, the character of Brahmoisin was impeached at the 
Benares Conference. The word ‘Catholic* is used in such cases 
in material extension. The other sense in which the word 
‘Catholic* and its synonym ‘universal* can be used may be des¬ 
cribed as their meaning in Spiritual Comprehension. In this 
case the Church Catholic does not seek to exclude every other 
church, much less replace any one of them. Its only dogma is 
the fact of universal inspiration and an inclusive and progressive 
revelation to all mankind. Its creed is the Science of God. 
Its gospel is the Love of God. Its heaven is the Life in God. 
Such is the “Invisible church universal’* of Keshub Ghunder 
Sen. 


II—Its Faith and Principles 

The Church Catholic holds: 

Firstly, that Religion is Faith in a Living God and that 
the several religions of the world are only the varying inter¬ 
pretations of the phrase ‘Living God' according to the light 
that is in the various peoples on this earth. 

That such interpretations are diverse and fragmentary and 
not mutually exclusive but conciliable and supplementary. 

Secondly, that schools of philosophy should not supplant 
but supplement one another for they are endeavours to under¬ 
stand the several aspects of that Reality which Theology calls 
God. 

That Theology is that school of Philosophy which accepts 
the Reality as a Personality. That the theologies of the various 


# The organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
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religions of the world are only varying conceptions —of this 
Personality and as such are not necessarily antagonistic. 

Thirdly, that the doctrines of various religions are centered 
round their respective theologies —their respective conceptions 
of God. That the discipline of every religion (on its practical 
side) is also associated with, if not based on this its distinctive 
doctrine of God. 

Fourthly, that, therefore, it is possible to combine philo¬ 
sophy and theology, to reconcile theology to theology, to har¬ 
monise religion with religion. 

Fifthly, that, therefore, the Religion of the present and the 
future is to be a hannony of all the religions of the world. Its 
Theology should be an assimilation of all the theologies of the 
world. Its Philosophy should be an integration of all the philo¬ 
sophies of the world. 

Lastly, that, therefore, this church can reject no doctrine, 
despise no church and neglect no discipline ; but welcomes every 
religion, worships in every church and works with every manner 
of righteousness and love. 

Ill—Its Importance to us 

The recent discussion about the Brahmo Soinaj of India 
arose from a confusion of the two meanings of the word ‘Univer¬ 
sal’. A friendly writer is complaining that I identify the Church 
of the New Dispensation with the Brahmo Soinaj of India and 
says that “to his mind the Church of the New Dispensation is not 
the visible organisation by whichever name we care to call it. 
If what the Minister said about the Church of the New Dispen¬ 
sation be true, it must include all those who, (irrespective of 
space or time, and whether they belong to the Christian, Maho- 
medari, Hindu or Brahmo faith, and whether they are living or 
dead), conform to certain ideals which stands for the New Dis¬ 
pensation ; all those are members of that invisible churchy No 
doubt our constant endeavour should be to realise in our life 
and in our community those ideals which have been presented 
to us as the New Dispensation. Therefore in that ideal sense, 
there is a Church of the New Dispensation. On the other hand, 
we are of small faith and while striving after ideals, must have 
some organisation to attain our ends. That organisation cannot 
afford, to my mind, to be open only to the very few who really 
realise the New Dispensation, but ought to be open to all who 
want to work towards the attainment of that object but who 
are not yet fully identified with the New Dispensation.” 

Now when we take the Church of the New Dispensation 
in its spiritual comprehension, our friend is perfectly right. In 
this sense the Church of the New Dispensation is ‘invisible’ and 
cannot be identified with any organisation whatsoever. But 
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at the same time, it is necessary that there should be an organi¬ 
sation of all those who are striving towards such spiritual com¬ 
prehension. Such an organisation can be also legitimately called 
the Church of the New Dispensation but it will imply the 
Church in its material extension. The revered Editor of the 
“Unity and Minister*' and his friends have taken this meaning 
and so have strenuously opposed the resurrection of the name 
“Brahmo Somaj of India.” The debate and the discussion of 
last year therefore have been at cross purposes. We must also 
realise that such an agitation over the names could only take 
place in our Somaj. For it is only amongst us that this distinc¬ 
tion in the two meanings of the word ‘Church* exists. Every¬ 
where else a church striving to be universal or Catholic aims at 
material extension only by absorbing the members of the other 
churches but excluding their teachings and their discipline. 
The New Dispensation has come to demand of us material ex¬ 
tension as well as spiritual comprehension. Many in the West 
belong to the “invisible church of the New Dispensation”—the 
truly Catholic Church. But they have not yet formed any 
organisation or society which could be called for instance the 
Western Church of the New Dispensation in the other sense. 
If we bear in mind the ambiguity of the word ‘church’ in this 
connection, there will be no need to engage in a controversy such 
as was witnessed in the last two years. For the sake of historic 
continuity, let the organisation of the church in India be called 
the Brahmo Somaj of India. But let us not forget that the 
ideal is greater than the constitution, that Life is more than 
organisation and that spiritual comprehension far more 
important, than material extension. 



THE CREATION OF CREATORS * 


The traditions of this pulpit make it imperative on this 
festive occasion to state the ideal of the New Church in new 
terms and establish the claim of congregational worship from 
the new standpoint. Old ideas are to be interpreted in the 
new light. Taking the doctrine of Creation, we note that man 
has tried to understand the creative act in the analogy of human 
industry and behind all these analogies the spiritual fact stands 
out, the spiritual experience that cannot be questioned, the 
feeling of dependence on God. The creations and the creature 
are partially or entirely dependent on the Creator. If we take 
the Transformation theory—the Totter and the Pot* explana¬ 
tion—we see that the material out of which the world was made 
cannot be accounted for and does not satisfy the demand of our 
soul for dependence on God. The Emanation theory—the 
‘sparks from a fire’ explanation emphasises the original depend¬ 
ence but establishes a subsequent independence. Yet the analogy 
•of existing externally and away from God—as a spark must do 
—fails to meet the demands of our reason. The Creation theory 
proper-creation of something out of nothing—the ‘artist’ 
theory—comes nearer to our ideas of dependence and yet if 
we closely examine the nature of the material world we find 
that a creation of such a world has no meaning. First of all 
the idea of Matter, as Lotze and others have pointed out, is very 
obscure. Matter is not given to sense-perception. No one has 
ever seen or heard or touched atoms and molecules and vortices 
and electrons. Further, Matter does not persist through 
changes. It is spirit alone that does, and in our own selves we 
have an immediate experience of such a reality. Space again is 
a creation of our mind. The notes of a harmony can exist 
together and yet be not in a space, and may be our relation in 
space can be understood better as similarity and approximation 
of nature . If we consider Force it may be noticed that accord¬ 
ing to Science force is neither material nor spiritual, yet we are 
obligated to say that force in so far as it is volitional— is spiritual. 
Material forces express an inner nature of things—which may 
well be spiritual. ‘Physical activities’ are really an inadequate 
way of understanding and expressing spiritual activities. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the whole trend of physics 
to-day is to accept that the ultimate portions of matter are 
really centres of activity and nothing more. To this if we 
add our first point that things cannot be substances—for a 
substance has the faculty of ‘being for itself*—we must con- 

*A sermon on the occasion of the Bhadrotsav. 
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dude that spirits alone are substances and that the Reality 
is spiritual. What we call the material world, then, is the 
activity of a spirit—of God—His Lila : His dealings with other ' 
spirits. Creation is of Spirits alone. It is the production of 
spirits who can think and act on their own account. 

If we consider also the meaning of anything being real 
to us—it will be seen that a reality is something that is given 
to us finite beings in our perception. Becoming real therefore 
means raising in us a perception. From this point of view the 
reality of the world lies in God making His thoughts rise in us. 
God’s thoughts, God’s activities are always real—as real as He 
is. ‘Making real,’ therefore, can have only one meaning—viz., 
—communicating to a spirit or world of spirits. What we call 
the material world— Prakriti —Nature—is this communication 
of God’s thoughts, of God’s love, of God’s Holiness to a Kingdom 
of spirits. Creation is not a historical act—for there is no history 
of God’s life—no growth of God’s being. Creation is not in 
time at all—but perpetual—a perpetual communication of God’s 
Thoughts, God's Love and God’s Holiness, Creation of the 
material world is an act of God’s will, rather, the perpetual 
activity of God’s will. 

If we are to use the word ‘creation’ we can only use it 
in connection with the world of spirits. The Reality is not 
a material world—but a world of Spirits—a kingdom of God: 
a city of God: —such as the prophet’s voice and the poet’s verse 
bore witness to in all climes. Now spirits are creators and this 
is consistent with the old idea of creation— continued depen¬ 
dence yet partial relative independence. In creating spirits God 
has made them creators, has made them centres of origination — 
origination of thought, of love, of will. In short they are 
centres of origination of spiritual activities. The grandeur of 
the act of Divine Creation consists then in the creation of 
creators. We are creators because we can think on our own 
account: we are creators because we can love our own account: 
we are creators because we can act on our own account. 
Thought—real thought—is original. Love to be love must 
be spontaneous and implies not submission—but surrender. 
Morality and righteousness implies freedom to choose—readi¬ 
ness and willingness to act not in the line of least but in that 
of greatest resistance. And yet the creators have a destiny—in 
as much as they are relatively dependent—the destiny that we 
call Moksha —the destiny that we are to think as God think: 
that we are to love as God loves: that we are to will as God 
wills. 

Yet this destiny is individual: common from one point of 
view: peculiar and specific from another. The study of the 
nature of individuality can be traced back to ancient times: 
and as a result of such study two facts stand out clear to-day 
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to the world of thought. The first is that the individual is not 
a mere segmented object of sense. The second is that the 
individual is unique or as it has been said—that the individual 
is not merely a this but such a this that its place can be taken 
by no other . We understand this when we think of love: for 
love individuates. Hence the individual has been defined as 
‘an object of exclusive interest’ and the individual will carries 
out this ‘exclusive interest’ and fulfils a peculiar and specific 
purpose. The observations of Hume and other sensationists 
that our mind—empirical mind—is nothing but a collection— 
a heap of ideas and mental states—is a justifiable but a super¬ 
ficial one. Let us only have a purpose and an ideal and all 
this collection of states acquires a sequence, an order, an 
arrangement which moves towards a unity—or shall we say, 
reveals an underlying unity of place and purpose—in short an 
organic unity. Our first purposes—our early ideals may not 
be realised—may not be successful—may not be noble. Yet 
the very fact of a purpose, of a plan, of an ideal is a move 
towards the realisation of this unity. We may give up the first 
purpose—but we must replace it by another. We may give up 
one ideal for another, still so long as we do have an ideal to 
strive for—a purpose to realise, we grow in individuality. The 
largest of all purposes is the purpose of God in one’s life. The 
greatest of all ideals is the realisation of God’s will in one's life. 
In fulfilling the largest purpose and the greatest ideal we are 
therefore not giving up our individuality—but gaining and 
winning more of it. God has a purpose of His own for each 
one’s life. Each one of us has to fulfil an exclusive interest in 
God’s life and thus on the larger view God’s will is an organic 
unity of finite wills. 



THE ADVENT OF NAVAV1DHAN 

The preparations in the history of the Brahmo Somaj for 
the advent of the Navavidhan can not fail in its interests to 
students of religious history. These preparations can be inter¬ 
preted in a rationalistic way or from a spiritual standpoint. 
The New Dispensation is eminently spiritual and lays all its 
emphasis on the spiritual. For the physical is lesser than the 
spiritual and cannot comprehend it ; the spiritual on the other 
hand is greater than the physical and therefore can not only 
explain itself but the physical as well. The spiritual alone 
can explain the rational. So far as history is not a mere 
chronicle of facts and events in some rational way, history is 
profane so long as it presents its facts and figures in terms of 
the movement of any idea however great. The evolution of 
the human mind, the development of a specific civilisation, the 
growth of a nationality, the spread of a faith, the birth of a 
personality are some of the great ideas that give a character to 
history commendable and acceptable from the rationalistic 
standpoint. Yet all these ideas fail in their illumination just 
because the spiritual—the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 
inarch of History is left out, for theirs is but a reflected light. 
The Dispensation of the Holy Spirit can only be understood 
through the leadings of the Spirit. The advent of the Nava¬ 
vidhan, has a history which is nothing if it is not sacred. # The 
life of a people and the life of an individual are alike under 
the constant guidance of the Holy Spirit. Only, the conscious¬ 
ness of such leadings comes to us very occasionally and often 
late in life. To a few souls here and there the gift of this 
consciousness comes early and remains constant transfiguring 
their natures and lives. The nature of the Holy Spirit indeed 
finds a spontaneous expression in their nature and their lives. 
The nature of the Holy Spirit shines in their countenance and 
fills the world around them with its radiance. 

Unconscious though we are, every now and thervwe follow 
the promptings of the Spirit and recognise it perhaps as only 
the better part of our nature. Bents, tendencies, dispositions, 
temperaments, complexes—call them what we will—they are 
our unconscious responses to the spirit whenever these lead us 
to goodness and holiness,—to truth, love and righteousness. 
Unheeded the leadings do not cease but other tendencies and 
other dispositions arise in response to the promptings of self 


•Compare Keshub— eftsTT, ^TRT Vtffa OT l w — 

Brahmo Somaj Iswarer leela, ar sakali bhrom—Brahmo Somaj is the leela 
(activity) of God, any other view is erroneous. 
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and satan, and struggle with the former responses. The con¬ 
flict between dispositions, the strife between tendencies marks 
this stage of unconsciousness or sub-consciousness and makes 
out conduct a mystery and a riddle to ourselves and to our 
neighbours. Heeded or unheeded the leadings of the spirit 
are there and gradually establish themselves in the lives of those 
that become conscious. Analysed further in accordance with 
the observations of Individual Psychology, these leadings appear 
to acquire intensity and predominance in special directions. 
We may call them severally the leadings of the attributes 
(sxuarupas) of God. The predominating activity in the life of 
one individual may be the mercy of God, that in another of 
the wisdom of God, that in a third of the holiness of God. 
We seem to vary in our susceptibilities to the different Sxuarupas 
(attributes) of God and that also at different stages of our life. 
And as soon as consciousness comes, the consciousness that we 
are being led by the Spirit, we begin to respond alike to all the 
attributes of God. It is proper to remind ourselves that the 
attributes of God are God himself : that each attribute implies 
all the rest and that the activity of one brings in its train the 
activities of the rest. 

Raja Rammohun Roy spent his life in search of truth. 
The Spirit of the True took possession of him in his youth 
and led him on till he established the worship of the True in 
this land. His Hindu nature, his Moslem schooling and his 
English self-education all are marked by an incessant striving 
for the truth. His life was one long quest of the Real. 
Popular Hinduism, unorthodox Islam and missionary Christia¬ 
nity—all failed at first to satisfy his longing for the truth. Yet 
this failure did not stay him because the Spirit was leading 
him on. In attainment of the knowledge of God,—in the 
unfolding of our God-consciousness we can easily recognise three 
stages. (1) In the first stage God is a rumour. In childhood, 
we hear of him. We read of him in our boyhood, and all 
religion, to us, then, is a tradition. All scriptures and litera¬ 
tures are a part of that tradition. (2) In the second stage with 
the growth of our reason and the unfolding of our mind God 
comes to us as an inference , as a philosophy. Reason is not 
satisfied with a hearsay and a report. The intellect demands 
grounds for an ethical belief and rises to the thought of God 
on the stepping-stone of arguments,—cosmological, teleological, 
ontological. Reasons are produced in support of tradition, and 
tradition in support of reason. (3) After inference comes the 
third stage of intuition , of God-vision, of God-consciousness 

[ >roper. A direct knowledge of God, perceptual, not inferential, 
eads now to a wonderful illumination. The world, the soul, 
all things within and without are transformed and transfigured. 
The soul is filled with God, Nature with His activity and history 
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upon a monastic life he set himself assiduously to make the 
world round him full of justice, love and righteousness. In 
other words he proceeded to make the world real. We can say, 
therefore, that he harmonised a-cosmism and dualism, and 
from this synthesis arose the Raja’s Theism. Reverence for 
these scriptures, respect for the prophets and the practice of 
prayerfulness steadily made their appearance as he approached 
the age of 50. Messages of scriptures, arguments or reason 
found less and less emphasis after 1825. His heart longed for 
atmasakshatkara —direct vision of the Spirit. He emphasised 
the practice of divine worship, wrote on the Gayatri , frequented 
a Unitarian place of worship, and eventually established the 
Brahma Sahha for the worship of One True God. His reverence 
for the scriptures increased, reason was supplemented by revela- 
tion, and in his erstwhile impartially hostile attitude towards 
all faiths one can now discern a partiality for all religions. 

Led by the spirit of truth he advanced step by step through 
atmasakshatkara ,—to the direct knowledge of God, to the accep¬ 
tance of divine worship as the one practice or sadhan for the 
true knowledge of God—the practice in which all could and 
should unite. Thus the foundation of the Brahmo Somaj was 
not in a social reform nor educational advancement nor political 
reconstruction. Its one primary purpose was and is Divine 
Worship and that comprehends all. The Spirit of Truth guided 
Raminohun to the establishment of the Brahma Sahha in 1830. 
That was the inception of the Navavidhan,—its birth came 
fifty years later! * 

Upadhyaya Gour Govinda gave a very good illustration of 
the leadings by a Spirit-attribute (Swarup). A generation ago 
social life in Bengal was enriched by the manifold service of one 
of its great sons, the late Pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. His 
charity and his kind heart were well-known. He could not help 
being philanthropic. Wherever there was any adversity, any 
suffering, his heart went out to the sufferer. Many a time his 
beneficiaries proved ungrateful, turned against him and made 
very ill use of his assistance. He would lose patience with them, 
punish them, and yet a second time, and third time extend his 
charity to them. He did not know why he did so. Here is a 
plain case of an unconscious response to the mercy of God. The 
mercifulness of God, the compassion of God, held sway over 
Vidyasagar’s soul, and yet he was not aware of it. Had he 
become conscious of the Divine leading he would have gone 
about doing good more like a Buddha or a Jesus and never 
felt the impatience and the irritation he did. The Upadhyaya 

•Compare Keshub—STOT STSTC* falTO 
|»—Takhan Bidhan hoilo, aj amora tahakey Vidhan bolitechi— 
The dispensation was made then, to-day we are calling it so. 
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also points out that the failings of people who are great in some 
walk of life or other are due to this unconsciousness. The 
genius of the artist, the enthusiasm of the worker (sevak), the 
ecstacy of the saint become a source of trial and temptation, if 
the consciousness of the leading of God does not waken in the 
soul. 

The birth of this consciousness removes, as we have said 
before, an exclusive response to any one Attribute ( swamp ). 
The spiritually conscious life comes to be a synthetic response, 
and receives the blessing of an increasingly adequate realisation 
of the relations of life as well as of the relations of the attributes 
of God. Love to be true must be holy, and righteousness and 
holiness are always loving. Knowledge, when it becomes wisdom 
shows elements of love and righteousness, and power in its truest 
and richest sense, has wisdom, love and righteousness, joy and 
peace, trust and beauty and all the wealth of the spiritual world. 
When Rarninohun steeped intellectually in the a-cosinism of 
Sankara, proceeded to make the world a cosmos i.e., full of 
justice, full of truth, full of love, we have evidence here (in this 
contradictory behaviour) of the synthetic leading of the Spirit. 
While the Raja avowed his allegiance to the school of Sankara 
he accepted God as the “Author and Preserver ( fagater karon o 
nirbahakarta) of the universe.” Thus while he accepted the 
a-cosmism of Sankara he did not give up his deism of earlier 
belief. The Vedanta taught hint that God was inscrutable in 
His nature but known only in His Being as the unknown cause 
and maintenance of the world. For this reason he rejected as 
propitiation but accepted and practised worship as “scriptural 
and rational contemplation,” or as “the recapitulation of the 
knowledge about the Divine Being” and to this end, to him all 
scriptures were useful, and all meditation on the good in the 
world as coining from God was imperative. The recitation of 
phrases or mantras like Om Tatsat (the source-and-stay-and-cnd 
That is real) and EJiamevadwitiyam Brahma (the One, All- 
pervading, Permanent and Unique), and meditation thereon 
constituted, according to the Raja, an abbreviated worship. 
Still he called such contemplation indirect ( paroksha) and 
formal ( parampara upasana) i.e., not spontaneous, and looked 
forward to atniasakshatkara (direct vision of the Spirit, a greet¬ 
ing of the Spirit) as something above intellectual worship. This 
direct vision does not come, according to the Raja, till by cul¬ 
ture and discipline the perception of the physical world dis¬ 
appears and the Being of God is manifested. When the Greet¬ 
ing comes at last Brahma alone remains real, all else become 
unreal. Brahma thus is trascendent. By worship or adoration 
the Raja meant, writing in 1817, the following: — 

“The elevation of the mind to the conviction of the 
existence of the Omnipresent Deity, as testified by His wise 
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and wonderful works, and continual contemplation of His 
power as so displayed, together with a constant sense of the 
gratitude which we naturally owe Him for our existence,, 
sensation and comfort.” 

Twelve years later in 1829 he describes worship as “a con¬ 
templation of His attributes.”—God’s existence to be concluded 
from His wise and wonderful works, and contemplation to be 
confined to His power and His benediction alone. This worship 
based on an inferential knowledge of God was not far from the 
worship of the “silent sort” advocated by Huxley and Spencer. 
The vague consciousness of the existence of an Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed familiar to students of Spencer 
were thus anticipated 50 years before the appearance of Spencer’s 
synthetic philosophy. In 1829 when describing the manner of 
the right kind of worship—defined as the contemplation of God’s 
attributes—we are told that as “without the help of sound we 
can conceive no idea, therefore by means of the texts treating 
of the Supreme Being, we should contemplate Him.” Worship 
is thus to be conducted by comparing our idea of God “with the 
sacred writings and witli reason.” With regard to the unknow¬ 
able nature of God the following quotation will give the Raja’s 
view clearly: — 

“Where it is written that He is imperceptible and un- 
definable, it is meant, that His likeness cannot be conceived ; 
and where it is said that He is capable of being known, His 
mere existence is referred to, that is, that there is a God, 
as the undescribable creation and government of this 
universe clearly demonstrate: in the same manner, as by 
the action of body we ascertain the existence of a spirit 
therein called the sentient soul, but the form or likeness 
of the spirit which pervades every limb and guides the 
body, we know not.” 

The Brahma Sahha was inaugurated in August 20, 1828. 
Pundit Ram Ch. Sarma preached the inaugural sermon and 
laid emphasis on the “direct worship” of God. Its superior 
excellence was attested by Revelation, by reason and experience. 
While indirect worshippers quarrel with each other’s partial 
views of God, the direct worshipper quarrels with none, for he 
adores One God Whom they also under imperfect and differing 
forms actually adore. In other words, as we would now say,— 
worship of natural objects, images, and persons was a worship 
not of God, but of our thoughts of God , of our conception of 
God. The sermon was endorsed by Rammohun and showed 
distinctly that the object of the Brahma Sab ha was the spiritual 
worship of God. The Order of Service adopted however con¬ 
sisted only of the reading of Scriptures, (the Vedas, Tantras etc.) 

3 
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their expositions in Bengali, a discourse in Bengali and hymns 
in Sanskrit and Bengali. So that there was no Aradhana no 
Dhyarta and no prayers, individual or congregational. A stotra 
'(psalm of praise) from the Mahaninmna Tantra (Namaste sate 
. sa n r aIo k as ray ay a etc... .) was included in the service. In private 
devotions however, meditation and contemplation were recog¬ 
nised. Through the discipline of contemplation the imper¬ 
manence and unreality of the sensible world was to be realised 
and this would prepare for almasakshaikara or direct vision of 
God. The contemplation was to be assisted by meditations on 
suitable passages from Scriptures. It was pointed out that this 
discipline required time and great patience. When the world 
vanishes as unreal the presence of the Spirit shines forth giving 
us the occasion for a higher worship. In the matter of this 
discipline Rainmohun followed Sankaracharyya, but there is one 
great difference between them. Sankara allowed idol-worship, 
from the standpoint of his monism, as symbols of the Spirit. But 
the Raja did not tolerate idol-worship in any form and from 
any motive. He was strong and firm in his attitude towards 
idolatry, and he would not insist on his a cosmic advaitabad 
(monism) on any one who had not realised the need of atma- 
sakshatkara. The advocates of image worship contended that 
some material forms in worship were required by immature 
minds. But the Raja insisted that even uncultured minds could 
worship God in the Spirit and stood in no need of symbol or 
image. Every one in fact was capable of “direct” worship. Yet 
in recognising a higher worship with almasakshaikara the Raja 
virtually admits that the so-called direct worship, private and 
congregational, was the preparatory discipline for unadvanced 
minds. The conclusion, therefore, is not unlawful that a higher 
worship and an order of serv ice suitable thereto, with A rati, 
Aradhana, Dhyan and Parlhana (prayer) was foreshadowed in 
that recognition. The sacred history of the Brahma Somaj is 
the history of the evolution of worship. 



THE FRANKENSTEIN OF A STEREOTYPED CREED 


Greed-bound and man-bound is Mahomedanism, declared 
Pandit Shivanath Shastri in his History of the Brahmo Somaj 
and warned us of the Navavidhan, that the New Dispensation 
was also tending to a stereotyped creed like Mahomedanism. 
Now a casual reference to the article on Islam in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica will show us that uniformity of practice and 
uniformity of interpretation which all creeds want to secure but 
always fail to do so, were hardly to be found even in the lirst 
century of the Prophet’s era. Sufism and in our days Babiism 
and its development Bahaism are sufficient evidence that 
Mahomedanism from its very beginnings did not tend to become 
a stereotyped creed however much individual leaders in the 
movement might have tried to keep it so. 

The dogmas and doctrines which form a creed are not and 
were never inventions of priests and other designing peoples. 
They are confessions of faith which bind people together and 
have their basis on Experience—genuine spiritual experience. 
They are interpretations of such experience and it is the law 
of interpretations—that experience must interpret experience. 
The meaning that people see in a creed depends.on the spiritual 
experience they have earned. The truth in us reveals always 
the truth outside us whether in Nature or Prophets or Scriptures 
or History or Creeds. And while we have not made our own 
the experience that is behind a Creed we have only an inadequate 
interpretation thereof but never a false one. Adequate inter¬ 
pretation comes only when such experience has become ours. 

Looking at the question from another standpoint we must 
say that Revelations are never out of relation to the thought we 
already have. If they were, we could never understand them 
or even discern them and they would cease to be asked to take 
things on faith and we arc promised that the knowledge will 
be added in the fulness of time. Taking things on faith does 
not mean blind acceptance but a provisional allegiance in the 
full trust that with the right experience will come the right, 
because adequate, understanding and interpretation. Now as 
faith does not mean an idle belief but a striving eagerness to 
know and to love and to folloxv: faith worth the name being 
always a living faith and a loving faith also—true faith is the 
condition for right experience and therefore for right knowledge 
and for increasingly adequate interpretation. 

Now supposing an eclectic start on the assumption that 
whatever he does not understand now—even after a great and 
enthusiastic effort of reason—he cannot and should not accept; 
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all creeds will become unacceptable to him and he will proceed 
to take as much of each as lie can accept and thus the inevitable 
result will be that he will end by taking the minimum from 
each. He will strike an L. C. M. of the common truths in all, 
for his present experience will discern only the same experience 
in all and thus he will be left with an irreducible minimum. 
He will be tempted also to call such a common element as the 
Universal in all particular religions. And this is exactly what 
Pandit Shastri tells us to do in his “Mission of the Brahmo 
Soinaj.” And this abstract universal is no doubt what he means 
by ‘natural* theism and ‘pure’ theism on which he lays such 
stress in his History. 

Further, the parts rejected will have to be either denounced 
outright as false or gently let down and removed as non-essential, 
as local and peculiar and temporary. As if any truth could be 
non-essential: as if truths were conditioned by Time, Space, and 
Circumstance: as if some truths are to be accepted and others 
not. This is what rationalism leads us to everywhere and 
“Brahmos and other rationalists,” to quote Pandit Sitanath, once 
they reach the irreducible minimum, miscalled ‘universal’ settle 
down with a creed which is “sterolyped” indeed. 

Let us next consider the other procedure—that of a man 
who starts with the assumption that creeds or parts of a creed 
which he docs not understand are still truths to be realised and 
accepted. He will argue that truths that are common to the 
creeds and agree with his experience—are already his: they have 
not to be taken anew. They are corroboration of the testimony 
that is already his and so give him joy. They are a proof that 
he is one with other souls in such experience and his heart fills 
with thankfulness and sympathy—are, the joy and thankfulness 
of communion. His heart now longs for more truths, for newer 
experience and the larger joy of communion with humanity. 
His soul is a mighty absorbent and absorbs all truths ‘universal* 
and ‘local*, ‘essential* and ‘non-essential’. He starts with faith 
and gains experience and knowledge is added unto it. He 
discovers further that there is a law about the absorption of 
truth. It is the law of synthesis. As truth must harmonise with 
truth, so he is never disheartened. He knows all apparent false¬ 
hoods will be seen later on to be truths perfectly consistent and 
harmonious with what he already has. And he is glad when 
he is told that many creeds are stereotyped—for the hard fossils 
must have preserved the truths of ages and the Science of 
Harmony and Synthesis has trained him to construct forms, 
living forms—not merely forms that once lived—out of them. 
‘Fossils* and ‘stereotyped creeds’ have no terrors for him. 
Indeed his Science has discovered for him the great law of 
synthesis operating in the history of religions and he knows that 
wherever there has been religion—active living religion—there 
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have absorption and synthesis taken place and wherever there is 
religion to-day there the same process must be going on. By 
reason of the law not only do interpretations grow but the 
creeds themselves grow and have grown in the history of the 
world. And he knows that even the stereotyped irreducible 
minimum of the rationalistic eclectic grows and is growing in 
spite of the vaunted rationalism and the satisfying universalism 
and the bottled Trust-deeds of a rigid constitution. 

To a Navavidliani therefore a creed tends to the stereo¬ 
type in so far as it does not harmonise and synthesise. Now 
it is the central teaching of the ultra-Brahmic Navavidhan—a 
teaching whose “catholicity and all-comprehensive universal ism” 
Pandit Shastri admires and yet finds it difficult to accept, that 
we cannot and should not keep ourselves away from the creeds 
of the world: that it is our duty to accept them one by one 
by Synthesis ; that ours is the creed that is to be built up of all 
the existing creeds of the world, nay, even of all the creeds 
to come. 

The Navavidliani therefore is safe and secure—so far as 
he is a Navavidliani—that is to say ultra-Brahmic Keshub-centric 
Navavidliani. His creed can never be sterotyped—if any creed 
can at all be—in this world of Dispensations. 



THE LAW OF ACTIVE PARTICIPATION * 

In response to the call from the chair I shall submit 
only one thought in which I have been brought up and one 
experience in which I am growing. When we are face to face 
with other religions and begin to think of our relations to 
them—we are all led to believe that our own religion is true 
and all other religions are false. We also look forward to 
the day when all other religions will be swept away from 
the face of the earth and our own system will be firmly 
established and everywhere accepted. This dogmatic attitude 
is not altogether reprehensible—for that which I accept as 
truth I must hold on to, against the whole world. However, 
as we begin to love truth more and victory less, we realise 
that there is truth in other religions also and that one must 
revise his opinion about other religions. There are many ways 
in which people have sought and worked this revision. But 
the true and satisfactory solution comes when we rise to a higher 
thought that all the established religions of the world are true. 
This new perception gives us a fresh meaning of the phrase 
“Universal Religion”. The older, the earlier meaning is that 
the only one religion is to be accepted ultimately all over the 
world. But the new meaning we read is that every religion is 
for me and for you and for all. Christianity is not for the 
Christian alone—but for the Hindu and the Moslem as well ; 
Hinduism is not for the Hindu alone but for the Christian 
and the Moslem also : and Islam is not for the Arab or the 
Moslem alone but is for the Christian and the Hindu and all 
the world. This new faith brings with it the perception that 
I have no right to ask you to take my religion till I have 
accepted yours. 

A further acknowledgment goes with the realisation that 
God in His great mercy has sent all these religions—all these 
dispensations for me —for the salvation of a sinner like me. 
The claim of every religion then appeals to me. When the 
Christian comes to me and says that there is no salvation without 
Christianity—I say “amen brother’'. When the Hindu says 
there is no muhti without Hinduism—I say, “Be it so brother.” 
When the Moslem makes a similar claim for Islam, I admit it 
and look forward to the day when I shall be accounted one of 
the faithful. 

Again, a deeper insight is given us when we go on with 
our Sadhan (spiritual exercise) in this way. It is the insight 

*A speech delivered by Dr. B. C. Ghose at. the Parliament of Religions, 
28th January, 1929 held in the Senate Hall, Calcutta University. 
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that mere passive toleration in the religious world is not 
enough, nor even a mere active sympathy ,—but that a deep 
obligation there is on every one of us to share each other's 
experiences of the spiritual life. It is the discernment and the 
discovery—the revelation—that a law of active participation 
obtains in the spiritual world,—just as the law of gravitation 
holds in the material world. We all know what happens to 
us if we disregard the law of gravitation—what will happen to 
me if I jump off the roof of this building denying the law of 
gravitation. In the religious world also the refusal to recognise 
the law of participation , refusal to accept other's religions, leads 
to crusades and Jehads , to inquisitions and communal riots. 

The law of active participation is actually operating in the 
world. The Evolution of religions and the evolution of positive 
religions have been determined by this law. More than thirty 
years ago when I first went to England I came across several 
pious men and women—all devout souls—who were much dis¬ 
turbed—their minds much perturbed by the Higher Criticism of 
Christianity from Germany. They had a great dread that if 
Christian doctrine and Christian dogma and Christian rites and 
rituals could be traced to Babylon or Egypt, Christianity would 
be dethroned as a revelation. When this apprehension was put 
to me, I had to say that such a relation with the ancient world 
rather meant a great glorification for Christianity. I would 
gladly accept the view that Christianity was the great repository 
of all God’s truths that He had sent to the ancient world. It is 
a glorious thought that Christianity as a great synthesis has 
preserved for us all the religions of the Mediterranean world. 

Turning to our own land we note that Modern Hinduism 
has been called a conglomeration of religions. It indeed is 
much more than a conglomeration—it is a great and grand 
synthesis. All the religions of the past sent down to our great 
land by the all-merciful Father have been preserved in our 
Hinduism. And I feel thankful that the professor of theology 
of the University of Tokyo is pointing out today that the 
Buddhism of the Gangetic valley has displaced none of the 
indigenous religions of the far East—but has worked them up 
into great and marvellous syntheses. 

We learn thus from history that the course of religious 
evolution and progress in every land has proceeded under the 
guidance of the law of active participation. The unity of races 
and the concord of nations shall only be brought about by the 
unfolding of our spiritual life and active participation is the 
law of spiritual life—whether individual or collective. 

If the Hindu retaining his Hinduism, retaining his Gita 
and the Upanishads, accepts Christianity and the Bible as well 
as Islam and the Koran; if the Christian keeping to his. 
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Christianity accepts Hinduism and the Hindu Scriptures ; if 
the Moslem without giving up his own faith and the Koran 
takes up Hinduism and Christianity and their scriptures— 
will not they automatically as it were find themselves on the 
same spiritual platform? Is not this the only solution of our 
sectarian and religious and all other differences? 



SYMBOLS AND SYMBOLISM 


The word Symbol means putting together . What are these 
that we put together? The articles or signs that we use for 
symbol, represent something that is either absent to sense 
perception or cannot be so perceived. Material objects are 
used as symbols for immaterial imperceptible facts and ex¬ 
periences. Language written and language spoken are both 
symbols of thoughts and experiences in our minds. 

Fifteen years ago, during a trip to a wild country in the 
interior of Tehri Garhwal, in the Himalayas, the writer came 
across many objects and objects with signs on them placed along 
the tracks that meant nothing to him but conveyed very valuable 
informations to the illiterate dandi- bearers and dwellers of the 
mountain villages. Slabs of stone, mounds, trees, hill sides, many 
of them painted with vermillion or scratched with chalk or lime 
or even coal, told them, for instance, the ways to the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, indicated to them the caves where fire was kept 
burning or pointed to them the path to the nearest stream. 
There were symbols also to mark the grave of some holy men 
or the spot where a holy Sadhu used to sit and carry on his 
devotions. And the traveller was struck with the veneration 
with which the symbols and signs were treated and the care 
with which they were tended and kept up. When asked about 
their anxiety to leave the fire burning in the cave, or to dust 
and cleanse the stone slab, (the lingam which meant ‘the 
indicator’ merely and not ‘sex’) the reply was invariably that it 
was the dharam —the duty, the religion—if we choose to translate 
it so. That journey across the first two ranges of the Himalayas, 
was a great lesson not merely in biology but in anthropology 
and sociology. It was a demonstration—quite convincing—of 
the origin of linga puja —sign “worship” or symbol “worship”— 
in general and of siva lingam “worship” in particular. For did 
not Siva live in the Himalayas? Did he not carry his great 
tapasya —his profound meditations and communions—on the 
mountains and did not the ash-dusted wild men of the hills (the 
bhutas and pretas) wait on him and serve him and slave for 
him? What could he ride on but a bull on those mountain 
tracks? Whenever his disciples went—in the hills or in the 
plains would they not carry with them some enduring memento 
picked up from his asrarn —his hermitage something perhaps 
used or even touched by him? What other enduring memento 
could be had but slabs and pebbles large and small to remind 
and recall all that was glorious in the hill hermitage of Siva the 
great benefactor? Would not the holy slab or the pebble be 
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preserved and taken care of to remind one of the mountain¬ 
side, or the hill stream or the cool zephyr that blew over the 
heights in mid-summer? Would not the children and the 
children’s children want to be told of those mysterious regions 
above the clouds—the Kailash (the caelus—the heavens) where 
the venerated rishis and gods lived? 

Symbols and indicators thus become transformed into holy 
objects and in course of time temples and maths rise over them— 
to express the mind of the worshippers and yet to conceal a 
great deal perhaps of the purpose and thought and experience 
of their original users and inventors. 

In Symbols, then, wc put together something conceived 
with something perceived. By symbols perceived by his senses, 
man desires to express that which is not perceived or can not 
be perceived by the senses. In Symbols we mix the senses with 
super-sense—the indriyagochar with the atenuiriya. Symbolism 
is the practice of expressing the super-sensuous in terms of the 
sensuous. 

Symbols are perceptual veil ides of our thought-life, of our 
conceptual life. T hey originated before language spoken and 
written arose. Language itself is a great symbol, a series of 
symbols—elaborated and systematised in such a way that its 
symbolic nature is not often realised. Symbols other than 
language existed in the pre-language period. And as Jung 
points out symbolism is the language of dreams. In dreams, 
conceptual realities take form and shape and appear as per¬ 
ceptual or sensuous realities. Ferocity takes the shape of a 
ferocious animal: cunning takes the form of a cunning animal ; 
love takes the form of the mother or parent or lover or friend 
or child : patriotism appears in the figure of a national hero: 
loyalty in the person of the sovereign. 

It is a habit of human life to take objects of sense and to 
use them as vehicles of conceptual realities. A flower is an 
offering of pleasure and reverence. A flag is a token of banded 
determination, of trials and triumphs. A crescent or a cross 
stands for an ideal that has been lived and valued, for which 
men did strive and men did die. And now in the new synthetic 
symbol of the Navavidhan not only do we find the expression 
of an ideal that comprehends all ideals; but we are given the 
assurance that Spiritual life insists on the acceptance and the 
active participation in the spiritual life of all sects and all 
communions. It bears undoubted witness in fact to the deep 
solidarity of the race both in its earthly and its spiritual 
existence. 



THE SCOPE OF SYMBOLISM 


The origin and function of symbolism lie, as indicated in 
previous pages, in the distinction between the material and 
the conceptual and in the necessity of representing the spiritual 
in terms of the material for the purpose of communication to 
other minds. In fact symbols are a kind of language just as 
cries and gestures are and it will be legitimate to regard gestures 
as the most primitive symbols as well as the earliest symbols 
of infancy. Dancing, singing, acting, rites, ceremonies, worship 
are all parts of a great scheme of a symbolism. They all stand 
for facts and experiences of our thought-life that have to be 
made known to our fellow beings. Silent worship in solitude 
by the individual, tieed not require forms or symbols or even 
language. But worship which serves as a demonstration or in 
which others participate, has perforce to use ordinary language 
or symbolic language and to observe certain order and form. 
Material objects and perceptual actions and movements— 
pastures, gestures, bending of the knee in supplication, standing 
up in reverence, prostration in utter self humiliation—are 
utilised to give expression to thoughts and attitudes of mind. 

Spiritual experiences and mental attitudes are often too 
deep for expression in language—for utterance in words. So 
words are mingled with tune and set to music to remove the 
limits of concepts expressed in words and the music is supple¬ 
mented by dancing to convey the inner attitude to express the 
emotions that heave and surge within, too complex and too 
dynamic for mere speech. Yet speech does not remain content 
to lag behind but grow’s and does its utmost to overtake song 
and dance in efficacy of expression. Speech and song, dance and 
music are all in the service of the spirit and in their development, 
by their flexibility and intensity of appeal outgrow the .im¬ 
portance of most symbols. But in this world there are many 
tongues; speech and song rave thus their limitation. To com¬ 
municate with people of other tongues, therefore, symbols are 
required that would transcend the limits of particular languages. 
The cross and the crescent, the trident and the lotus express 
thoughts and experiences, beliefs and faiths, outlook on life 
and world in language that is international, in speech that 
transcends speech. 

There are then symbols of various orders • but they all 
translate the spiritual into the material. And so long as the 
spiritual has to be expressed by the material, symbols must 
arise and must have certain efficacy. This efficacy suffers as 
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soon as the spiritual behind the material fails to be apprehended. 
The emotions and thoughts that were or should have attached 
to the spiritual in the background, come to be detached and 
cling on to the mere material in the symbol. It is this psycho¬ 
logical fact—a great mental disaster indeed—that sets so many 
minds against symbols and symbolism. But there is no escape 
from symbolism while we have to distinguish the spiritual and 
the material and while in some sort of way the material asserts 
its primacy on our thinking. This primacy is the homage that 
the conceptual seems to pay to the perceptual. My thought 
about things is somehow inferior to the things themselves. My 
mother is more precious than my thought about my mother— 
than even a likeness or a photograph of my mother. The 
evidence of sense has a superiority to the abstractions and imagi¬ 
nations of thought. But it is forgotten that symbols are concepts 
converted into percepts. They are thought translated into form 
and shape. Their efficacy depends upon the concepts that shine 
forth from the objects of sense utilised. Still they show that in 
some way the perceptual is preferred to the mere conceptual. 


Symholism Transcended 

Escape from this dilemma is indicated by the fundamental 
changes required in our outlook. Naive realism and naive 
dualism have to be overcome. The distinction between the 
perceptual and the conceptual has to be removed by the spiri¬ 
tual. The sensuous and the supersensuous have to be realised 
as essentially one. This has been done in our land by the 
practice of Yoga. The object of yoga is to see the One Reality 
in the sensuous (or perceptual) as well as in the supersensuous 
(or conceptual). The sadhan of yoga leads to the vision where 
thoughts are one with things. In other words yoga spiritualises 
the senses —sees in the sensuous the actual activity—and not 
merely a representation of the spiritual. In particular, this 
sadhan may be called Objective Yoga. 

The method of this yoga may begin in the universalising 
of symbols, in recognising in the first place, that dynamic sym¬ 
bols, evergrowing and ever enlarging in scope become ever 
worthier as symbols. And as this realisation deepens it dawns 
upon one that every object and every event in the material 
world is a symbol —is an expression or a manifestation of a 
spiritual activity. In fact the blessing of the great revelation is 
sent unto one—that the world—the world of senses, the material 
world is a wonderful manifestation of the Spirit and a still more 
wonderful activity of that Spirit in as much as it is a perennial 
and persistent communication of the Love, the Wisdom and the 
Righteousness of God. 
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Symbolism is thus transcended in Yoga. When the universe 
stands forth as a great symbol of the spiritual, when the world 
of matter is seen to be only an activity of Spirit, the distinction 
between matter and spirit, between earth and heaven dissolves. 
The need for symbols ceases. The spirit shines in all its efful¬ 
gence and the darkness of matter is put away. 



HUMANISM—ANCIENT AND MODERN* 


Personal reports and current literature from the West point 
to a wave of Humanism passing over Europe and America both 
inside the churches and outside them. This emphasis on the 
human factor in religion as against the Divine is disconcerting 
to many and is causing apprehension among pious and devout 
people. A slight influence of lhe wave has reached even our 
shores, for young students returning from abroad unmistak¬ 
ably si iow such influence on their thought. 

Yet humanism was not unknown in India either in the 
remote or in the near past. Jainism is a humanistic religion 
which still persists in its character more or less even now. And 
if ever there was humanism born upon this earth as a religious 
culture and in its purest state, it was in Buddhism of this land 
of Magadha or Behar. Four hundred years ago in these parts 
when Mithila and Nadia were the extremes of ancient Bengal 
a Bengali poet sang: — 

WOT 'Sfo cot wf *t$j 

^ i 

Shoona rc rnanoosh bhai; Sabar cliffy e manoosh satya, Tar baro 
nai. O Listen brother man : Man is greater than every being. 
There is none more real than Man! 

In the West also, Comte's Positivism was humanism and the 
various Ethical Societies that grew towards the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century in England and America, under the 
leavening influence of an agnosticism fostered by the growth of 
the positive sciences, professed and profess today a humanism 
that shows a synthesis of Christianity and Buddhism. Indeed 
the view is quite justified that humanism has existed in every 
land and in every age—only, in a religious society, sometimes 
humanism has received greater emphasis and at others Divi- 
nisni has triumphed. While in one district of medieval Bengal, 
a poet was singing of Humanism, in another, the great Chai- 
tanya carried every thing before him in a revival of devout 
Divinisin. And if we are to refer to England at the end of the 
nineteenth century Divinistic revivals took place pari passu with 
humanistic movements. Indeed one can go further and say 

* Rased on Addresses at Bhngalpur, Cl. M. S. School Hall March 2, 
1931, Cooch Behar. April 18, 1930 and Dchra Dun October 21, 1930.— 
Navavidhati, 12th & 19lh March, 1931. 
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that many of the doctrines in the great established religions 
of the world are a compromise or a reconciliation between 
Divinism and Humanism. The Absolutism of the philosophers 
has reacted to generate the belief in Incarnations and gurus. 
Both the doctrines of Avataruad and guruvad seem to arise as 
reconciliations of divinism and humanism. A distant Deity 
comes down upon the earth—in some cases only once ; in others 
as many as ten and if need be on more occasions than ten. The 
guru though not an incarnation, is an inspired authority who 
alone can guide the disciple in the path of salvation and his 
inspiration alone is derived from the Deity. Poet Rabindranath 
has said that he alone is truly a king who can make others kings. 
In other words he alone is free who can make others free ; who 
can give freedom to all. It can be likewise said that He alone 
is a guru (a teacher) who can make others into gurus or teachers. 
In accepting Incarnations and gurus we accept, the Divine in the 
human and reconcile divinism and humanism in our religion. 
The doctrines of Mediator, Saviour, Rasool are also suc h recon¬ 
ciliations found all the world over. 

In fact neither of these elements have escaped from recog¬ 
nition in any religion. Overemphasis of one leads to the 
emergence of the other, to the increasing influence of the oilier. 
If Buddhism started with Humanism, with the cultivation of 
the spiritual in man with an attitude of agnosticism with regard 
to the Brahma , the Absolute of the Upanishads and an attitude 
of patronage over the deities of popular Hinduism, Buddhism 
soon grew into a worship of Buddha and the divinism of its 
professors asserted itself specially in Further India, Tibet and 
China. Buddha himself was more a mystic than an agnostic and 
his dharma while it suffered a change into divinism succeeded 
in infusing, or rather, bringing out the humanism in Vedic 
and Vedantic Hinduism. If Jesus Christ taught Divinism, the 
early Christian church in accepting him as the Incarnation 
moved on to Humanism and the Roman Catholic church in its 
devotions and prayers to Saints, slided still more into humanism. 
If Sree Krishna taught Divinism, Vaishnavas slided into 
humanism. If Sree Chaitanya going into raptures over Hari, 
knew nothing but divinism, his disciples very soon slided into 
the complementary attitude of humanism. 

Islam with its rigorous Divinism was not long in making 
the Rasool, Hazrat Mahomed, into a unique personality with a 
unique position in the world’s scheme of salvation. And the 
condition of Moslems in India specially in Bengal, under the 
influence of Buddhism and Vaishnavism, is highly interesting. 
Indeed thirty years ago, Moslem friends and fellow students 
in England coming from Turkey. Egypt, Arabia and Persia, 
used to say that if the Hindus of India were hut parast (idol- 
worshippers) the Moslems of India were pit parast (pir or saint- 
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worshippers) and could hardly be described as Allah parast 
(Allah-worshippers)! 

On the other hand, the criticism of Huxley on Comtism 
may be mentioned. Huxley used to say that the saints' 
calendar days observed by the Conitists were taken over from 
Catholicism and the Humanity (with a capital H) worshipped 
by Comtists was no other than Christ the Son of God worshipped 
by the orthodox Christian church. Thus even positivists hardly 
escaped a modicum of divinism. 

Regarded from this point of view, the history of every 
religion seems to point to the need of both Divinism and 
Humanism. Revivals, reforms and religious inass-movements are 
unconscious dibits at restoring the balance between the two 
factors necessary to the unfolding of our spiritual Jives. There 
is a deep need of communion with Divinity as well as with the 
divine in humanity. Communion with God (or Yoga) leads to 
communion with saints and to communion with humanity. 
Jesus in the last supper felt the need of the communion with his 
disciples and taught them in the blessed eucliarist to seek com- 
munion with him. This communion with humanity is a 
Sodhav , a culture, a discipline that is required to complete com¬ 
munion with God. Sadhu Samagam (Pilgrimage to Saints) as 
Keshub Chunder Sen described it, is a Sadhan that is comple¬ 
mentary to Yoga or Communion with God. 

Humanism and Xavaxndhan 

In the lecture ‘Humanism—Ancient and Modern’ last week 
it was pointed out that humanism and divinism were alike neces¬ 
sary to religion and that historically neither was neglected or 
could be neglected in the established positive religions of the 
world. It was also indicated that the basis of Divinism was the 
spiritual need for Communion with God, while the basis of 
Humanism was the need for communion with humanity. Yoga 
or Communion with God is a discipline to prepare us for the 
realisation and enjoyment of spiritual unity with God while 
for the communion with humanity, Keshub Chunder Sen intro¬ 
duced a Sadhan or culture which he called Sadhu Samagam or 
Pilgrimage to the Saints. This pilgrimage or communion is to 
prepare us for that larger communion with humanity for the 
whole spirit world. For this Sadhan , however, the other Sadhan 
Yoga was necessary. And for Yoga, which may be called in the 
language of Huxley, “worship of the silent sort,*’ ordinary indivi¬ 
dual and congregational worship were both necessary. 

Cultivation of the Navavidhan has also given us this insight 
that the so-called worship of Jesus or Siva, or Krishna, or Rama 
or Seeta or Parvati is nothing but the practice of the Sadhu 
Samagam or Communion with Saints. And as such, this so-called 
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worship is an “ignorant” worship and is not worship in the 
strict sense and therefore need not alarm a true worshipper of 
God. True worship—“worship in spirit and in truth”—can be 
of the Infinite Spirit, of Brahma, of God alone. The Gecta 
emphasised this spiritual fact in a compelling way when the 
great teacher there said that all true worship however directed 
or performed reaches God Himself. Navavidhan in its true uni¬ 
versality and all-inclusiveness, accepting and confirming the 
teaching of Jesus Christ and Sree Krishna has given us a great 
assurance that the pooja or worship of incarnations and heroes 
of human society is only by figure of speech or by imitation a 
worship and therefore need not give us cause for alarm. Not 
only can such a function be tolerated and encouraged but can 
be even participated, by a Navavidliani if he has realised its 
true character and value as a Sadhan of Sadhu San gam . Nava¬ 
vidhan has also told us a primary fact of spiritual experience 
that no one goeth to the brother but by the Father— that it is 
God alone who can lead us to the saints. If the Indwelling 
God does not urge the understanding and perception of the 
Sadhak and if the Kara-f lari ?, N a my an the God-in-Man does 
not reveal Himself in the soul of the saint or of brother-man, 
the Sadhak cannot succeed in his communion with humanity. 
In knowing God first, we can know His creatures. His world 
and even ourselves. Communion with God therefore is the indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to communion with Saints or with huma¬ 
nity. Sadhu San gam by itself in isolation from Yoga , is a fruit¬ 
less culture and senseless sadhan. 

Relevant to this discussion of true worship, is that other 
assurance that Navavidhan has brought us—namely, that idol- 
worship is no worship at all. It is merely respect and veneration 
paid to a concept —a man’s conception of God. An idol is a 
thought —a thought about God. It is man’s thought of God 
but no God. Such thought may be expressed in symbols that 
we call words and propositions, or in pictorial symbols that we 
call idols and images. The worship of thought is a misnomer, 
however that thought is expressed. And yet behind that 
thought is an experience ; underneath the conception there is a 
perception which deserves our regard and homage and accep¬ 
tance. Again, the full meaning of the conception is not under¬ 
stood and therefore not accepted by us till the underlying 
perception becomes ours also: consequently images and idols 
can only be fully interpreted and understood when we earn the 
spiritual experience similar to that on which they were origi¬ 
nally based. It was no falsehood when a devotee of old declared 
that he saw God revealed in his dreams ; for it is in dreams 
that concepts are changed into and expressed in percepts, 
linages and idols are experiences of the soul expressed in the 
language of dreams. Idolatry thus is no worship at all. It is 
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not a worship of a person nor of the Supreme Personality and 
is therefore according to both Jesus and Sree Krishna, not a 
worship “in spirit and in truth." A true worshipper has there¬ 
fore no fear or dread of sliding into idolatry. In the spirit of 
Navavidhan we appreciate and even feel thankful and grateful 
that idols and images have preserved for us the thought of the 
ancients about God, and indicate for us experiences they had 
in their spiritual lives—just as much as the creeds and doctrines 
of non-idolatrous religious systems do with regard to their 
thoughts and experiences. The law of Active Participation that 
Navavidhan en joins, urges us to seek and accept for our Sadhan, 
all such thoughts and experiences whether expressed in pictorial 
symbols or in creeds and doctrines. But we can worship neither 
creeds and doctrines, nor idols and images. 

Basis of Humanism 

Lastly, Navavidhan has helped us to realize the basis of 
Humanism . That basis is the deeply mystic solidarity that 
obtains in the Spirit world. And it is that basis—that reality 
of solidarity, that makes humanism both indispensable and un¬ 
avoidable. Experiences are related of Buddha and Sreekrishna, 
of Jesus and Keshub that become intelligible to us when we 
find that such great teachers and Sadhaks bore witness to this 
indwelling solidarity of the spirit world , Buddha realised that he 
was Jnanam anantam (infinite consciousness); Sreekrishna 
realised and manifested to his disciple the Viratrupa (his cosmic 
Soul); Jesus was transfigured on the Mount and realised his 
unity with the prophets of old ; Keshub in Calcutta in the nine¬ 
teenth century realised that he was a cosmic personality with 
hundreds of eyes and ears and hundreds of hands and feet! 
Such souls realised that they were not only onc-among-thc-many 
but that: they were one-with-the-many . It is because there is 
this underlying solidarity, this mutual dependence that there is 
no escape from humanism. Economic solidarity and social and 
family solidarity are all projections or faint reproductions of this 
deep and grand spiritual solidarity. It is the glory of the Nava- 
vidhan that it has brought us the insight that helps to realise 
this fundamental spiritual fact and to understand records and 
traditions of such realisations all over the world. If God is with 
us evermore. He has also kept our fellow spirits with us always. 
If death parts us in physical life, nothing can separate soul from 
soul in Spirit life. Eor this bond, this union, this solidarity is 
no other than God Himself! 
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The attitude of Raja Rain Mohan Roy towards other reli¬ 
gions requires consideration. His opposition to idolatry drew 
him near to Mahomcdanism and Christianity, yet the peculiar, 
distinctive tenets of those religions did not find much sympathy 
from his rational nature. In the Tuhfat. (1804) he confesses that 
he studied various religions with impartiality; and that the 
conclusion he can reach was that no religion was entirely false 
or entirely true, that all religions were partly true and partly 
false. That is to say, in so far as they contained rational truths 
and were based upon the natural religiousness of men they were 
true, and so far as they contained local and peculiar characteris¬ 
tics handed down in scriptural tradition, they were false. It 
is the common elements, therefore, of all religions that consti¬ 
tuted truth and went to form the Raja's “Universal Religion.” 
The Raja had come across the rival claims put forward by Islam, 
Christianity and Hinduism as being the only true religion, and 
so in the Tuhfat he takes pains to point out that each one of 
these religions contained falsehoods. 

It is interesting to compare the Rajah’s attitude with that 
of Herbert Spencer in 1860 insisting on the search for the soul 
of truth in things erroneous and indicating the way of finding 
it thus: — 

This way is to compare all opinions of the same genus; 
to set aside as more or less discrediting one another those 
j special and concrete elements in which such opinions dis¬ 
agree, to observe what remains after these have been elimi¬ 
nated ; and to find for the remaining constituent that 
expression which holds true throughout its various disguises. 
(Virst Principles). 

When we proceed to apply this method to our own ideas 
and to those of our opponents it is pointed out that 

We shall be led to suspect that our convictions are not 
wholly right, and that the adverse convictions are not wholly 
wrong. 

Spencer next welcomes an increasing catholicity of feeling and 
points out how to preserve an impartial attitude in dealing 
with chronic antagonisms of belief. 

In proportion as we love truth more and victory less 
we shall become anxious to know what it is which leads our 
opponents to think as they do, we shall begin to suspect that 
the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them must result from 
a perception of something we have not perceived, and we 
shall aim to supplement the portion of truth we have found 
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with the portion found by them. Making a rational esti¬ 
mate of human authority.we shall lean to the more 

defensible position that none are completely right and none 
arc completely wrong. 

We thus see that the position of the Raja in early life coin¬ 
cided very much with the Spencerian position half a century 
later. Both are eclectic—both are ready to accept truth wherever 
found. Both think it proper to keep an impartial attitude to¬ 
wards all opinions. Both argue that religions ideas and beliefs 
that are universal or almost universal must have a common 
foundation in fact. Their vitality and tlicir persistence and 
their independent evolution among different peoples show that 
their source must be deep-seated,—in the rational nature of 
man, according to the Raja ; in human experiences, slowly accu¬ 
mulated and organised according to Spencer. The local, the 
peculiar, the special ideas in different faiths, on the other hand, 
were more or less priestly inventions which have to be discre¬ 
dited and eliminated. According to the Raja they form the tradi¬ 
tion, and the Raja would like them entirely removed. Herbert 
Spencer is a little more charitable and suspected that even a 
belief that is proved to be grossly at variance with fact had some¬ 
thing in it, and that this something was its correspondence with 
certain human experiences. In other words beliefs however 
erroneous had some basis in human experience, that is to say, 
they were erroneous interpretations of and conclusions from 
actual facts. 

The proposition that all religious beliefs may be true, 
special or universal, is never mentioned by Spencer ; the Raja 
mentions it as an impossible and a greatly perplexing alterna¬ 
tive. He mentions indeed the argument that “discrepancy in 
precepts of different religions does not prove falsehood of any 
religion,” but he refutes this type of yugadhanna doctrine be¬ 
cause its supporters argued the supercession of the old by the 
substitution of the new. The Raja could not accept this 
yugadhanna (religion suited to the age) because the rule or 
government of the true God bore no analogy to the government 
of men which proceeds in defective wisdom on a principle of 
trial by error. In fact he concludes that contradictory precepts 
were not consistent with the wisdom and mercy of the great, 
generous disinterested Creator, but were really the fabrications 
of the followers of the religions. 

We have just mentioned that both Spencer and the Raja 
accepted the principle that the universality of certain religious 
beliefs was in favour of the presumption of their truth. Yet. it 
should be pointed out here that, with the Rajah, mere univer¬ 
sality was not enough, for he distinctly says: — 

That the truth of a saying docs not depend upon the 
multiplicity of the sayers, and the non-reliability of a narra- 
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tion cannot arise simply out of the paucity of the number 
of the narrators. 

The universal, in other words, has to be rational as well,-- 
the irrational cannot be accepted by the Rajah. From the 
standpoint, of Spencer, however, universality is enough; the 
irrationality is due to the defective interpretation of a fact or 
experience. From the standpoint of the Rajah the rational and 
not the traditional is universal. According to Spencer the univer¬ 
sal even if irrational must have some ground or other, however 
concealed, for rational acceptance. This slight dilference in 
attitude is easily understood when we remember that Spencer 
was engaged in the reconciliation of Religion with Sc ience, while 
the Rajah’s main concern was the reconciliation of different reli¬ 
gious faiths. Both of them, however, adopted, what we may 
call, the G. C. M. method of abstraction and failed to perceive 
the need of a synthetic method that takes into account and finds 
a place for all the special and concrete elements in a diversity 
of beliefs—a method taught emphatically by Keshub Chunder 
Sen. 

Writing in 1823, however, the Rajah makes an explicit 
statement about the relation between t radii ion and reason: — 
“When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we 
often find them at variance with each other; and when, 
discouraged by this circumstance, we appeal to reason as 
a surer guide, we soon find how incompetent it is, alone , 
to conduct us to the object of our pursuit. We often find 
that, instead of facilitating our endeavours or clearing up 
our perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal 
doubt, incompatible with principles on which our comfort 
and happiness mainly depend.” 

He then concludes that the best method is not to rely 
exclusively on either but to make “a proper use of the lights 
furnished by both”—and thus finds a place for revelation by the 
side of reason. And this position was the result no doubt of a 
diligent study and research of the Hindu Scriptures which, he 
was firmly convinced, taught ihe unity of God and enjoined the 
rational worship of God. 

Persuaded of the value of the Hindu Scriptures, he came 
presently to appreciate the Christian Scriptures as well, and 
finding that the teachings of Christ were subordinated to the 
dogmas of the churches, himself prepared for the use of his 
countrymen, “The Precepts of Jesus.” In the introduction to 
that compilation the Rajah expresses his opinion (1820) that a 
belief in God prevailed generally, being derived from tradition 
and from an attentive survey of the works of Nature, but that 
the Golden Rule—do unto others as you would be done by— 
though partially taught in every system of religion, was prin¬ 
cipally inculcated by Christianity and constituted the “essential 
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characteristic of the Christian religon.” In all subsequent 
writings the Rajah dwelt upon these two principles as the essen¬ 
tials of religion and as he expressed later that Hindu thought 
excelled in its notions and affirmations of the unity of God, we 
can conclude that he was impelled, however unconsciously, to 
find a place for Christianity by the side of Hinduism and pre¬ 
pare for a synthesis of these systems, which was to play such an 
important part in the subsequent history of the Brahmo Somaj. 



THE EIGHTH JANUARY—A MESSAGE FROM 
THE EAST' 


Keshub Chunder Sen departed this life on January 8th, 
1884. To the world at large the day has as yet no significance. 
But to the devoted band of his disciples thinly scattered over 
India the day is sacred and the event full of meaning. It was 
the close of an epoch and the commencement of an era. Beset 
though he was with hatred and calumny, misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation, the last years of Keshub’s life saw him in the 
fulness of his powers, and revealed him in the glory of a prophet. 
Every sentence of his utterances, every line of his writings, 
glows to-day with the fervour of a convincing faith and the zeal 
of an unmistakable inspiration. Read but his Town Hall 
lectures at Calcutta, and it will be borne in upon you that he 
had a lesson to teach and a message to deliver. Four decades 
and a half were all that was given him in this world, and yet 
what an amount of work did he go through, and what a power 
for good his example has been to this day! In the realm of 
spiritual activities messages such as Keshub Chunder Sen was 
entrusted with, do not come in a day, nor can they be delivered 
in a single sermon or a single lecture. Full quarter of a century 
had he to work to receive and deliver his message. It was because 
he had been called early that he could give the Bralimo Somaj 
an active ministry of twenty-five years and leave for his dear 
Church a priceless legacy—the ideal of the New Dispensation. 
When Rajah Rammohun Roy laid the foundation of the science 
of Comparative Religion, and drew the attention of creed-bound 
Churches to the inadequacy of the “chosen people** doctrine— 
when, in short, he pointed out that there was truth in every reli¬ 
gious system the advent of a new dispensation was foreshadowed ; 
for, as it has been well said,* “Revelation never advances for 
itself the claim which its apologists sometimes make for it, the 
claim to be something absolutely new. A truth revealed by God 
is never a truth out of relation with previous thought.*' If it 
were it would never be recognised, and would, ipso facto cease 
to be a revelation . A revealed ideal is a growth ; it not only 
grows in the soul of him who sets it forth in human language, 
but its growth can often be traced through a succession of 
kindred spirits. When Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, the 
venerable patriarch of the Brahmo Somaj, was called upon to 
reject the doctrine of the absolute and final revelation of the 
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Vedas, he sustained the continuity of growth and accelerated 
the formulation of the ideal. It was the mission of Keshub 
Ghunder Sen to formulate and elaborate that ideal. In fact, 
there is an intellectual concatenation, a spiritual libation and 
an apostolic succession in the lives and missions of these three 
noble Indians. 

The ideal which Keshub Ghunder Sen formulated and 
elaborated, and which he christened in 1880 as the New Dispen¬ 
sation, should be stated here in his own words:—“Our position 
is not that there are truths in all religions, but that all the 
established religions of the world are true. There is a great deal 
of difference between the two assertions.” 

I had occasion to dwell on this ideal last May at Oxford, 
when I pointed out that Keshub Ghunder Sen did not say that 
every religion presented the whole truth and the absolute truth. 
No, he meant to say that all religions were true, inasmuch as 
they were all dispensations, but that they differed in their 
adequacy. 1 may put the whole matter now in the excellent 
words of Professor Estlin Carpenter, and say that all religions 
“have equal validity, but not equal value.” The New Dispensa¬ 
tion is not an eclectic system in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It does not gather together the truths from different systems 
and strike a greatest common factor or a least common multiple 
of such beliefs and doctrines. It does far more. The New Dis¬ 
pensation traces an organic unity in the religions of various ages 
and countries, and shows that they represent various stages in 
the growth of religion. It believes in a progressive revelation of 
God to the human race. Keshub Ghunder Sen insisted on this 
progressiveness of revelation, for it was the keynote to all his 
teachings. And it is no exaggeration to say that all misunder¬ 
standings about him and his teaching have really arisen from 
a failure to realise this fundamental truth. Those who believe 
in “unique revelation”—that is to say, that God revealed Him¬ 
self once for all to a chosen people,- -cannot help ascribing 
arrogance and blasphemy to all his utterances. Those again who 
believe in a “final revelation.” and maintain their own religion 
to teach the whole truth and the absolute truth, look upon 
his claims to a further revelation as either “deluded or deceitful.” 
Nay, I shall not be doing justice to his persecutors and critics if I 
do not point out here that even his admirers and eulogists fail 
to grasp the significance of his doctrine of progressive revela¬ 
tion. There are many mansions in our Father's abode in 
heaven, and it is said* that according to Keshub Ghunder Sen, 
there must be many entrances thereto. Such a statement seems 
to me to misrepresent Keshub’s teaching. The logical deduction 
should be that there is really only one path and only one 

•Narahciar in Unity and Minister , 1904. 
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entrance, and that the apparent, diversity ol‘ routes is an illusion. 
The inarch upwards to Zion is along a spiral defile where 
travellers at various stages appear to walk in dillcicut and even 
opposite directions. To an observer near the summit the illusion 
disappears, and the happy throng is revealed pursuing the same 
path and making a continuous ascent to the “Beautiful Cilv of 
God.” The ordinary eclecticism of the Brahmo Somaj would 
lead to the inference that a Hindu can obtain salvation if he 
remain a Hindu. The New Dispensation would say, and does 
say, that a Hindu must become a Mnhomedan and a Christian 
as well if he is to be saved. The Trinitarian must become a 
Unitarian and the Unitarian must accept Trinitarianism before 
either can hope to reach the goal. 

It is clear, incidentally, from this discussion of the ideal 
of Keshub Ghunder Sen how difficult it is for people, even at 
this distance of time, to understand the New Dispensation. And 
yet what a hue and cry has been raised against the adjective 
New ! For blind inconsistency and thorough misunderstanding, 
commend me to Kcsh ub's critics! They shudder at the idea 
that Hinduism and Christianity, Brahmanism and Brahmoism, 
are alike true, and yet will not admit the novelty of the same 
idea. A more discerning class of critics trace the rudiments of 
the idea in Rammohun Roy, and so object to the newness. But 
they forget that a revelation, as I quoted above, is never out 
of relation to existing thought. The cardinal leaching of the 
New Dispensation is that revelation is progressive, and, there¬ 
fore, not only should we expect a preparation for, and a fore¬ 
shadowing of, the event, but even an anticipation of it in 
different lands and different ages. If Vijnan Bhikshu taught 
centuries ago that the six schools of Indian philosophy were in 
perfect harmony with one another,—if Hegel realised that sys¬ 
tems of philosophy should not supplant but supplement each 
other,—if Professor Allan Menzies declares to-day that the vari¬ 
ous religions are stages in the evolution of religion—they are 
just the facts which bear witness to the truth of the progressive¬ 
ness of revelation. Nor do they talk away the least from the 
claims of Keshub Clmnder Sen as the prophet of the new ideal. 
Neptune had often been observed before it was discovered and 
a more recent writer happily said, concerning Fraunhofer’s lines, 
“Wollaston saw them but did not discover them.” There were 
Brights before Bright no doubt; but the great Guy’s physician 
worked out that which previous observers had not genius or 
energy enough to reveal to mankind.* Just the same with 
Keshub Ghunder Sen. He it was who enunciated and ela¬ 
borated the New Dispensation. With his death closed the epoch 
which saw the growth of the ideal in the Brahrno Somaj. With 
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his death began the era which is to realise the fruits of his 
labours and witness the victory of his ideal. From early boy¬ 
hood he listened to none but the Voice of Heaven. All his 
life, in even the smallest duties of this world, he sought Heaven’s 
guidance, and it was because he never wavered in his trust or 
deviated an inch from his path that he was selected as the 
messenger for the new ideal. To-day when we contemplate his 
life and career we seem to hear the echo of an old message from 
the East, gathering strength and volume in the medium of the 
New Dispensation. “Commit thy works unto the Lord, and 
thy thoughts shall be established .”—The Christian Life, London „ 
January 7, 1905. 



BRAHMO SOMAJ AND COMPROMISE 

The theme of compromise is well worn. So many superior 
minds have dwelt upon it on so many occasions. Yet it is not 
generally known that the Brahmo Somaj during its progressively 
spiritual career, has illumined this particular theme as nothing 
else has. The great teaching of the Brahmo Somaj, has centered 
round this question of Compromise, although it must he con- 
fessed that, with the exception of a minority the general body 
of Brahmos themselves realise neither the significance nor the 
grandeur of this central teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen which 
has had its undoubted beginnings with Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
For the same reason Brahmo history is entirely misunderstood 
and Brahmo apologetics harp continually on its past eclecticism. 

If we make the assumption that Christianity, “orthodox” or 
liberal, is false, the natural conclusion is that any tampering 
with Christianity is compromising truth. It is this very assump¬ 
tion of Rev. Charles Voysey, and the great body of Unitarian 
Christians, which the Brahmo Somaj rejects. The whole history 
of the Brahmo Somaj, rightly interpreted, shows the steady 
growth of that belief which Keshub Chunder Sen formulated 
in these ever memorable words in 1880:—“Our position is this 
—not that there are truths in every religion, but that all the 
established religions of the world are equally true. There is a 
great deal of difference between the two assertions.” 

Rajah Rammohun Roy lived at a time when three powerful 
religions—Hinduism, Islam and Christianity—were each claim¬ 
ing the allegiance of every thoughtful Indian in a manner that 
had not been known in that country before. And he set himself 
the task of learning the teachings of all these first-hand from the 
Scriptures, and thus laid the foundation of that modem science 
—Comparative Religion. As the result of this investigations he 
arrived at the conclusion that there was some truth in each of 
the three, and consistently with his truth-loving nature he began 
to make those truths accessible, not only to all his countrymen, 
but also to Christian missionaries. He left his country at this 
stage—alas! never to return—and the Brahmo Somaj founded 
by him continued for a time the work of collecting truths, not 
from all religions, but from the sacred books of Hinduism alone. 
Subsequently when Keshub Chunder Sen joined the Brahmo 
Somaj his personality and example drew a large number of 
young Indians who had been educated at the anglicised schools 
and colleges at Calcutta, and were well-acquainted with Western 
thought and philosophy. Under the leadership of Keshub 
Chunder Sen the Christian Scriptures were again taken up for 
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study, and Christian Theology was regularly discussed among 
Brahmos themselves, as well as with Christian converts and mis¬ 
sionaries. This introduction of the study of Christian religion, 
side l>y side with Hinduism and Islam, was not popular with 
the older Brahmos, and contributed to the lirst schism in the 
Brahmo Somaj. The younger generation was enthused with 
this eclectic spirit, and readings from various scriptures became 
a regular practice at Bralimo services. Brahmos gladly accepted 
all truth from others and would not in the least compromise 
with falsehood, but they did not realise that the Bralimo judg¬ 
ment was being set up as the test of truth and falsehood. The 
earnest Bralimo thus became a strange amalgam of tolerance 
and intolerance. I believe that behind his uncompromising 
attitude lay the conviction that although other people’s religion 
contained some truth, his own was unalloyed truth. He never 
believed in the “chosen people” doctrine—or as I prefer to 
describe it- the doctrine of Unique Revelation. But his was 
from the beginning a doctrine of “Final Revelation”—a doctrine 
which Islam anticipated from its very birth, and a doctrine to 
which the Broad Church and liberal Christianity are tending 
at the present moment. It was that while oilier religions were 
revelations from God corrupted bv man, one’s own religion was 
undehled. unalloyed truth for which the predecessors were pre¬ 
paratory stages. Intolerance bred of such a conviction does not 
so much imply a pure love of truth as it does a supreme cons¬ 
cience in one’s own infallibility in the interpretation of truth! 

Keshub Chunder Sen. on the other hand, had begun to 
move awav from that position so far back as IKf>f> although he 
announced and formulated his position fourteen years after. 
His was the doctrine of Progressive Revelation which admits no 
finality in God’s dealings with His children, and which he des¬ 
cribed as the New Dispensation. It was a legitimate develop¬ 
ment of Brahmo eclecticism, although it has been treated as a 
“ruinous heresy.” Keshub Chunder Sen believed in the astound¬ 
ing doctrine that all religions were equally true, and acted upon 
it. It was Gibbon who asserted that all religions were super¬ 
stitious. It was Keshub Chunder Sen who declared them all 
true. But Gibbon and Keshub agreed in this—that all religions 
had the same validitv. 

The ideal of the New* Dispensation gave a fresh impetus 
and a new direction to the study of Comparative Religion in the 
Brahmo Somaj. Comparative Religion has of a very recent date 
found a place in the curriculum of theological colleges of the 
West, but it is still taught with the idea that students are to be 
impressed with the falsehoods of other religions and their infe¬ 
riority to Christianity. Such is not the attitude of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Under Keshub’s direction a college of ministers and 
lay workers took up the study of various religions in the light 
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of the teaching that, all religions were truths -although partial 
truths nettling to he supplemented by other truths. And the 
result has been that from the grossest idolatry to the highest 
conceptions of a personal and spiritual God—Pantheism "true 
and proper—all doctrines and beliefs have been sources of ins¬ 
piration to the Brahmo Somaj. The Brahmo Somaj has dis¬ 
covered the meaning of idolatry, the significance of the doctrine 
of Trinity, and the underlying truth in the belief in metem¬ 
psychosis. Polytheism is shown to be a Frankenstein of the 
Western imagination, Deism an inadequate acceptance of 
Theism, and Pantheism or Panentheism the largest conception 
of Theism. The “orthodox” Trinitarian believes in the Trinity 
because of a certain interpretation ; the Unitarian rejects it 
on account of the very same interpretation. Can there not be 
an interpretation which, reconciling both the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian positions, brings us nearer the actual conception 
which lay behind the creeds? The Brahmo Somaj endeavours 
to find tins reconciling interpretation. The idolaior gives one 
interpretation of his practice and justifies himself thereby. The 
iconoclast supports his own zeal by rejecting that very explana¬ 
tion. Can there not be an interpretation which reconciles the 
position of both? The Brahmo Somaj declares there is. The 
new faith is no longer a mere greatest common measure or a 
least common multiple of truths in other religions. The new 
faith traces an organic unity in the various faiths of the world. 
The new faith does not endeavour to supplant the old faiths, 
but to supplement them—one by another. The new faith has 
come not to destroy, but to fulfil. If all is tru'h, are we going 
to dcstrov truth? Can we fulfil when we reject truth? 

The Brahmo Somaj believes in the harmony of religions. 
Is it possible to harmonise truth and falsehood? Can we ever 
reconcile and adjust truth and error? The Brahmo Somaj has 
worked upon this belief for nearly forty years, and still the belief 
gathers strength, still the conviction deepens, that there is no 
so-called “false” belief or doctrine in this world that can not be 
traced to a fact or an experience that has been only inadequately 
explained. In fact the differences between the religions of the 
world are not questions of truth and false insight, but those of 
deep and deeper insight. And therefore, though religions have 
the same validity, they do not have equal value for us at all 
times of our spiritual life. 



JEEVAN VEDA* 

Dr. B. C. Ghosh looked upon the Jeevan-Veda (Scriptures 
of Life) as the most valuable of all the Minister’s (Keshub’s) 
writings and lectures. In those sermons there was the history 
of spiritual growth. In fact it was the Jeevan veda that supplied 
the speaker with an explanation of the nature of spiritual 
things. Righteousness, Faith, Love, Life, Wisdom were spiri¬ 
tual things and they were spontaneous (leela); they were not 
conditioned by time, space and causality. Such things, and 
Carlyle called them “eternal verities’’—transcended the limits 
of time space and even purpose. There never was any purpose 
in Righteousness or Love or Life or Faith. And in reading 
the Jeevan Veda one is struck with the unfolding of those spiri¬ 
tual things in the life of our Minister. Keshub himself says in 
one of the chapters that there were three aspects of his life— 
one in which he was childish , another in which he was drunk , 
and in the third he was insane. Dr. Ghosh declared that Keshub 
was puerile, childlike in his unconsciousness, drunken in enthu¬ 
siasm and insane in the rejection of reason and calculation. In 
all his life Keshub practised the true Karma-Sannyasa and 
allowed himself to he guided by no other than the Spirit. Led 
by the Spirit he illustrated (in his life) the wisdom of the 
Eastern proverb “Commit thy works unto the Lord and thy 
thoughts shall be established.” 


*8th January, 1911—Lecture at a Mandir meeting. 



THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW 

In his sermon Dr. Ghosh dwelt on the meaning of Law in 
the Hebrew Scriptures and pointed out that Jesus, by giving a 
higher interpretation to the aspirations and ambitions of the 
Jewish people, was justified in calling himself the fulfilment of 
the law. For instance the righteousness he Laught was a fulfil¬ 
ment of policy and instinct in Jewish conduct and the Kingdom 
of Heaven, he preached, was a fulfilment of Israel’s dreams of a 
Messianic Kingdom. He did not destroy but did fulfil. This 
doctrine of fulfilment had found a larger application in the 
teaching of Keshub Chundcr Sen. It was nothing but his doc¬ 
trine of Synthesis . If history was read rightly, it would be found 
that there was a law of synthesis in human progress. Just as the 
law of evolution operated always, but it remained for Darwin 
to discover and enunciate it, so the law of synthesis always 
operating in human development, was perceived and formulated 
by Keshub thunder Sen for the first time. The spread of reli¬ 
gions is by synthesis. The progress of human thought consisted 
in the assimilation of existing thought as had been pointed out 
by Prof. James Ward of Cambridge. The advance of scientific 
knowledge takes place by the synthesis of fragmentary theories 
and partial generalisations. The law of synthesis even operated 
in the moral world. The attribution of motives, the jealousies 
and suspicions, the uncharitableness in domestic, social, political 
and ecclesiastical dealings in human society, would disappear 
and did disappear when the law of synthesis worked. Toleration, 
Dr. Ghosh insisted, was not merely suffering other opinions to 
exist. True toleration was something more than that. It meant 
an active participation in the opinions of others. The law of 
synthesis—the ideal of the New Dispensation—demanded a re¬ 
cognition and assimilation of our opponents’ views and opinions. 

Loyal to this law of synthesis, Keshub thunder Sen’s life 
was devoted to the harmony and synthesis of religions and reli¬ 
gious disciplines. Scripture and Inspiration, the Law and the 
Prophets, incarnation and immanence, works and faith, jnan 
and bhakti were all synthetized in the marvellous New Dispen¬ 
sation. If the present church is to remain loyal to the Gospel 
of the New Dispensation, it will not do to become a Keshubite 
or even Keshub-like but every member of the church should 
strive to be a Keshub himself.— W. & N„ D., Nov. 30,1910 . 



BAHALSM AND KESHUB 


Dr. B. C. Gliosh thanked the lecturer (Mr. Shirazi, a Bahai) 
on behalf of the congregation for his interesting and inspiring 
address and said that he had himself been introduced to Babi 
and Bahai literatures at Cambridge and ever since he had been 
enthusiastic about the reform movement in Persia and Western 
Asia, lie pointed out that the very year Abdul Baba was 
banished to Acre and the attempt was made to isolate the man 
and stifle the message—that very year saw the erection of the 
Brahnto Mandir in which the lecture was held, and from the 
pulpit of the Mandir began the series of discourses which 
embodied the very same message— that no religion was false. 
No one could suppress God’s message in this world—the spirit 
movedi where it lisleth. Further during the lecture Dr. Ghosh 
could not help noticing the parallelism of the reform movements 
in Persia and India. The Bab did in Persia what Raja Ram- 
molitin Roy did for India—adjusted Persian practice and Persian 
thought to Moslem ideals. Abdul Balia in the fulness of time 
preached the natural development of Moslem ideals into a larger 
ideal. Keshub Ghunder Sen in his New Dispensation preached 
the natural development of the Braliino Ideal. Keshub Chunder 
Sen not only nationalised India but also cosniopolised her — 
found for her a place in the comity of nations. God fulfilled 
himself in many ways and He had not left Himself without wit¬ 
nesses in any land.— W. & N. D., January S, 1913. 



INADEQUACY—NOT FALSEHOOD 

Dr. B. C. Ghosh preferred not to speak of the worth of the 
man but of his work and of his message to the world. The 
central point of Keshub’s teaching was the ideal of the New 
Dispensation which taught that all the various religions of the 
world were stages in one scheme of Progressive Revelation. We 
at first believe in the Chosen People doctrine and later come to 
see that there are truths in other religions. Rajah Rammohun 
Roy definitely set about to find the truths in all religions. 
Keshub began where Rammohun Roy left. oil. Keshub learnt 
and taught that “all religions were equally true” by which he 
meant as Rev. Estlin Carpenter put it, that all religions had 
the same validity though not equal value. Dr. Ghosh pointed 
out that liberal minds in Christendom were beginning to recog¬ 
nise the truth of Kcshub’s teaching and read out G. Matheson’s 
hymn “Gather us in.” To Keshub as to Matheson God was “the 
fulness of our partial sights.” Religions were partially true not in 
Lhe sense that they were mixed with falsehood, but in the sense 
that they were inadequate interpretations of the whole and the 
absolute Truth. This teaching of Keshub threw a flood of light 
on the Philosophy of History and revealed the wonderful soli¬ 
darity of human thought. For Keshub recognising that truth 
alone harmonised with truth found in all religions nothing but 
the truth and taught (in complete accord with Lhe psychologist) 
that positive religion consisted in assimilation and synthesis. 
And in the light of this teaching, the student of Comparative 
Religion finds to-day that every religion was historically a synthe¬ 
sis. Christianity of the West Lo-day was a synthesis of the vari¬ 
ous heathen and Pagan religions of the Teutonic, Slavonic, Garlic, 
Greek and Roman Europe. Hinduism to-day was a synthesis of 
a thousand religions of the Indian continent ; the very pheno¬ 
mena, wrongly described as polytheism, showing that Hinduism 
was syncretic. The Buddhism of the Gangetic valley had assi¬ 
milated Shintoism and Confucianism and a hundred other isms 
and had become in its synthetised form the great religion of the 
Mongolian World.— W. & N. D. January 15, 1913. 
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KESHUB AND HIS ECLECTICISM 

Compliment or Condemnation ? 

Fully a generation ago P. C. Mozoomdar, speaking of the 
charges and criticisms against the Brahmo Somaj said: — 

“Are the accusations really defamatory, or are they compli¬ 
ments in disguise? To our mind, there is a strange and involun¬ 
tary compliment involved in the condemnation which our adver¬ 
saries mean to be fatal.” 

I propose to follow this line of thought and indicate briefly 
how there is this unconscious “compliment” in the “condemna¬ 
tion” which our brother of the Indian Messenger has pronounced 
in his recent efforts in criticism of Keshub and his so-called eclec¬ 
ticism. Let me urge at the outset that condemnation changes 
into compliment with the change in standpoint—with the deeper 
perception of the unity that lies behind all spiritual experiences 
and spiritual truths. Where this deepening of perception fails 
condemnation is accepted as condemnation and an eagerness 
and an impatience arise to trouble the soul and make it strangely 
sensitive to criticism and full of apprehensions of warnings and 
dangers which are warnings and dangers from the standpoint of 
the critic but lose tlieir point and force as soon as the standpoint 
is seen to be different. Lapses into Hinduism, merging into 
Christianity, sublimating into rationalism and scepticism, sink¬ 
ing into superstition and man-worship, ritualism and symbolism, 
such are the charges, such arc the accusations against the Xava- 
vidhan. And there be those in the X(wavidhan Somaj who, as 
they have not yet given up the old standpoint have to admit the 
possibility of such downward trend and become concerned and 
anxious lest such accusations turn out true. We quake and 
tremble because we fail to change the standpoint, to assume the 
new standpoint, to accept the Navavidhan in all its glory. 

The Navavidhan declares that: all worship is of the Spirit 
and the Spirit alone and by spirit alone—that idolatry and man- 
worship are psychologically impossible—that polytheism is non¬ 
existent- that ritualism and symbolism are inevitable—that 
collection of truth leads surely to their unification and that eclec¬ 
ticism must end in Syncretism—that “artificial combination” by 
a psychological necessity that lies behind logical processes, induc¬ 
tive and deductive, results in the perception of a deeper unity 
behind antithetical beliefs and apparently heterogenous disci¬ 
plines and sacraments—that philosophical attempts are rewarded 
with a vision of spiritual facts —that concepts lead to percepts of 
a higher order! The Navavidhan believing in the unity of all 
religions, further tells us to live the life of every religious dispen- 
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sation in our ordinations, services, meditations, festivals and 
personal devotions and organize ourselves thus and thus alone 
into the New Church of the New Dispensation. 

Poetry and Piety 

1. In so far as poetry is more than versification and Piety 
is more than the mechanical observance of traditional cere¬ 
monies, Poetry embodies spiritual truths and Piety is the indis¬ 
pensable condition for spiritual experience. If, then, Keshub 
Clvundcr Sen’s interpretation of Christian dogma and Christian 
ritual is “poetic ana pietistic”—it is just the interpretation in 
accord with spiritual vision and conditioned by pious and holy 
living. If spiritual insight is more than reason, and piety is 
more than utility, more than cold calculating conduct, then 
indeed the mysteries of the universe and the secrets of human 
life and thought, of the soul and its inmost experiences of divinity 
in humanity—are accessible to poetry and piety alone. Nay 
poetry by itself—divorced from piety—gives a very partial view 
of things and fails to penetrate the depths of mystery ; and 
piety alone is satisfied often with the surface of things. But 
poetry and piety together give us the deepest and largest view of 
things. Thus Keshub’s “poetic and pietistic” interpretation of 
Christianity should presumably be the most worthy of our accep¬ 
tation. That it is being accepted consciously or unconsciously 
by growing souls in the West—in Western Christendom is clear 
to any one who keeps himself in touch with theological litera¬ 
ture. The perception that Christ is the Crnvn of Hinduism 
came to Keshub half a century ago when Christian missionaries 
from the West looked upon Hinduism as unmixed falsehood 
and the creation of Satan himself. 

Credal Conceptions 

2. The Indian Messenger is perfectly conscious of his 
original description of Keshub’s teaching as ‘credal conceptions.’ 

(a) Evidently he understands by creeds a set of formulae 
which is never to be changed or added to or modified. Pundit 
Shastri describes the Navavidhan teaching as ‘Stereotyped.’ Two 
years ago I showed in these columns that if the term ‘Stereotyped’ 
is to be applied to any form of faith it is the one that Pundit 
Shastri and the Indian Messenger stand for. They resented the 
departure of Keshub from the old formulae of the Brahmo 
Somaj. They cried down his innovations and attributed un¬ 
worthy motives for such innovations. They denounced as ido¬ 
latry and christolatry the later developments in the Navavidhan . 
Now whether these be regarded as developments or retrogade 
movements, it is clear Keshub did not treat his Brahmoism as 
stereotyped but freely changed and added to wherever and 
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whenever he felt he must do so. His was a growing conception 
and his teaching always paid great heed to this growing nature 
of the Navavidhan , for he believed in the progressive character 
of the Navavidhan in particular and of revelation in general. 
His doctrine of Synthesis or ‘artificial combination’ as the Indian 
Messenger chooses to describe it, struck at the very root of the 
process of ‘Stereotyping.* So that one has no hesitation in reject¬ 
ing scornfully the idea that Kesliub’s was a credal conception in 
this sense. 

( b) In the second place if the Indian Messenger means by 
credal conception to insinuate or imply that Kcshub’s Synthetic 
teaching was merely intellectual and related only to proposi¬ 
tions of the intellect, it will do to refer him in this matter to a 
correspondence in the Tattwabodhini Patrika last year where 
prominent writers described Keshub’s catholicity as merely one 
of attitude and feeling ( bhava ). Perhaps it will also serve my 
purpose if I draw r the attention of our contemporary to his 
failure to understand the meaning of the baptism and the Hama 
lliaL Keshub performed. But the Indian Messenger is not to 
blame in this failure, for more thoughtful writers in the Brahmo 
Somaj have exclaimed about them hi-hand a —“how ridiculous!’’ 
Keshub’s syncretic teaching related not merely to the synthesis 
of doctrinal truths of all religions, not merely to the catholicity 
of attitude which not merely tolerates but appropriates the 
teachings of the religions, but it insists upon the discovery of 
spiritual experiences that must have come to those who in 
different communions went through the baptism or the homo in 
the proper spirit. 

(r) Thirdly, let us urge that “credal conceptions” may 
sound dreadful to the Indian Messenger and people of his audi¬ 
torium, but to us ‘credal conceptions' in all religions are just 
the fossils that have preserved eternal truths for discerning 
humanity. 

A single accent of the Holy Ghost 

This heedless world hath ne’er lost. 

Creeds never obsolete 

If Keshub wanted to stereotype the truths he taught, if he 
formulated the truths into creeds, it is to his credit and in 
perfect consistency with the love of truth and the anxiety of a 
seeker after truth which a man of the Navavidhan must have, 
that he sought to preserve the revelations of God in the Church. 
Creeds are no bogies to the Navavidhan. Creeds have their place 
and their use and who understands them better than the believer 
of the New Dispensation? The man of the Navavidhan feels 
grateful and thankful to God for the creeds of the world for 
they preserve for him the spiritual experience of ages and 
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peoples. And what is of the greatest interest and value in this 
connection is that as the truths of the Naxmvidhan are them¬ 
selves the result of a syncretic process—in formulating them 
into creeds with the perfect consciousness of the progressive 
nature of revelation it is at once made clear even to the most 
careless and casual inquirer that such truths are not to be given 
up even when new revelations come to the church, for truths 
grow by retention and not by rejection. 

A pp lit’d u n iversa I ism 

In proceeding to a third illustration of Mozoomdar’s dictum 
we must examine the distinction which our contemporary has 
drawn between "artificial combination” and "applied univer¬ 
sal ism." 

(a) If we think, in the first place, of the qualifying epithets 
in the two phrases, the question at once arises "who applies?” 
Is it man or some superhuman being? If man ‘applies’ this 
universalism, it is as much artificial as any other combination 
or abstraction that takes place in and through the human mind. 
Perhaps there is a superhuman element lurking in the word 
"applied.” What you do is ‘artificial’ and what I do is 
‘applied’! ! 

(/;) Then also the word ‘applied’ has an air of respectabi¬ 
lity about it, for do we not read of "Applied Mechanics”, 
"Applied Dynamics,” "Applied Mathematics”—with which are 
associated ponderous volumes and conjuring names of great 
scientists? But the Indian Messenger does not know that in 
such society he is only betraying himself! These respectable 
gentlemen—these noblemen of science deal with abstractions 
first and then go on to the applications of those abstractions. 
If the Indian Messenger's universalism is an abstraction —like 
the laws of motion or the laws of a perfect gas he is thrice wel¬ 
come to it! And I hasten to admit that his religion—his 
Brahmoism—being the application of an abstraction—is perfect¬ 
ly original and unique! Keshub’s universalism, thank Heaven! 
was not an abstraction and therefore needed no application or 
adjustment to facts and experiences of the spiritual life. It was 
an artificial —that is to say a conscious and deliberate— combina¬ 
tion —in the sense of assimilation—of all truths of the spiritual 
life as actually lived in the concrete by men and women of this 
world in the past. Wherever there is spirital grow T th, there 
works the law of synthesis —the law of active participation in 
and assimilation of spiritual truths. But there is not always 
the consciousness of the process in every case. In Keshub the 
law rose into consciousness and received formulation just as in 
the case of Newton the law of gravitation was discerned and 
discovered. Further a ‘combination’ of truths is hardly possible 
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without their active assimilation and we have the psychologist’s 
authority that positive constructive truth consists in assimilation 
—assimilation, that is to say, of existing truths. 

(c) If again by ‘artificial’ our contemporary means ‘arbitrary’, 
let us assure him that a synthesis based on spiritual insight and 
love of truth could not proceed on arbitrary lines. Keshub 
Ghunder Sen’s teaching is that perception of harmony will lead 
to synthesis and truth must harmonise with truth. His doctrine 
of progressive revelation inculcates that there is a continuity and 
a harmony in all dispensations. In other words there is an 
organic unity in them and our synthesis is to be achieved not 
by mere juxtaposition of truths but by their harmony and 
essential unity. 

(d) One must feel thankful to the Indian Messenger for 
making it clear once more that Keshub’s Navavidhan is different 
from what is called nowadays the Nootan Vidhan in the 
Sadharan lirahmo Somaj, We can see now that the one deals 
with facts of spiritual life, the other deals with abstractions of 
the human mind. To the one Vidhan or revelation is a fact of 
our spiritual experience, to the other Vidhan is a generalisation 
and as such an inference of the human mind. To the one 
Catholicity is an active participation in the spiritual experience 
of others: to the other Catholicity is a contemptuous toleration 
of other people’s errors. To the one the difference in religions 
are experiences to be made our own : to the other such differ¬ 
ences are to be discarded for they are local and national. Let 
us rejoice then that the ‘artificial combination’ of Keshub 
constitutes the truth for it presents spiritual realities and not 
mental abstractions. 

Amplification by Synthesis 

It will now be best to conclude with a reference to Dr. V. 
Rai’s statement that Keshub’s teaching was merely an amplifica¬ 
tion of the ordinary Brahmo teaching. For aught we know this 
may be an attempt to damn with faint praise. Any one how¬ 
ever who has tried to understand what amplifications in religious 
beliefs mean or who has essayed the task of amplifying concep¬ 
tions and Sadhans of any church will realize the dictum of a 
learned divine in the Lux Mundi that revelation is never out 
of relation to current thought. If it were it would not reveal 
but mystify. To unfold the inner contents of a doctrine,—to 
work out the implications and consequences of the assertions 
therein is just what the Navavidhan enjoins with the full assur¬ 
ance that an inner consistency and an outer harmony with other 
beliefs and teachings are sure to be found. And the process of 
amplification consists in Synthesis —in active participation and 
assimilation—which results in the perception of a new truth or 
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what is the same thing—in the discernment of a new revelation. 
This is exactly what wc mean by the progressive nature of reve¬ 
lation. Further if Keshub told us to accept beliefs in so far as 
they were true, it is implied no doubt that wc were to reject 
them in so far as they were erroneous. No one can gainsay 
such an inference. Yet to any one who has actually and seriously 
undertaken the task of finding out the falsehood in a doctrine or 
the error in a belief will soon be convinced that there is no 
falsehood in a doctrine except the adhyasa or superimposition of 
illusion—and that there is no error in a belief except the mistake 
of taking that which is inadequate for that which is adequate 
or less inadequate. Let any one ask himself what he means by 
falsehood in religious teaching and by error in religious beliefs 
and we could assure him that he will come to perceive the truth 
of that other statement of Keshub’s which we have been quoting 
persistently namely “that all the established religions were 
equally true.” He will further perceive the consistency in both 
the statements of Keshub and will be freed from the need of dis¬ 
pensing with “the law and the prophets.” He will find the 
law and the prophets are with him for Keshub’s testimony and 
Keshub’s teaching will accord well with his own knowledge and 
his own experience. 



THE HOLY SPIRIT IN KESHUB AND 
THE B RAH MO SOMAJ 

“Write the history of the Brahnio Somaj,” said Keshub, 
“but remember that man has not set up that edifice, that man 
did not lay the foundation thereof.” Keshub’s conviction that 
the Brahmo Soinaj from the day of its inception as the Brahnio 
Sabha has been the working of the Holy Spirit in this ancient 
and spiritual land of ours, was not an accidental idea, a happy 
guess or even a syllogistic inference of his reason. It was an 
insight born of the deep experiences of this soul. It was a 
vision that came to him as a reward for his long sadlian of 
God-in-History. And this vision was but a part of the greater 
vision that through the travail of half a century, through the 
spiritual experiences of well-nigh a full century, accumulated 
and filiated in the lives of three remarkable men who would 
glorify the annals of any land, the Holy Spirit at last revealed 
the Xavavidhan, the New Dispensation of the age and blessed 
it and all futurity with the message of Harmony and Synthesis. 
The Spirit worked in silence for a century and moulded the 
lives of Rammohun and Devcndra Nath and Keshub Chunder. 
The Spirit revealed to them the Swarupas (attributes) of God 
and the worship of Swarupas Jed them to truth and joy. It was 
the Spirit that moved in Rajah Raniinohun Roy when in boyish 
days he wrote the Persian treatise on A Survey of Religions 
(Manazaratul Adyan) and followed it up in his youth by A gift 
to Theists (Tuhfatulmuahiddin) and later engaged in the 
remarkable controversies with Hindu Pundits on the one hand 
and Christian Missionaries on the other. Such activities cul¬ 
minated in the foundation of the Brahmo Sabha where the 
worship in addition to the reading of the Vedas and the singing 
of hymns, consisted in the meditation of ‘Om tat Sat’ and 
‘Ekamevadwitiyam*. Thus the first devotional exercise in the 
Braluno Somaj consisted in the meditation of only two Swarupas 
of God—the Satyam and the A dwitiyam —the True and the 
Alone. 

The religious consciousness however demands two things. 
Its two great requirements are firstly , the need for rising from 
the finite and relative to the Absolute and secondly , the need 
of seeing the Absolute as related to, as manifested in the finite 
and the relative. In other words, the religious consciousness 
requires both the ascent to God and the descent to the 

world parron^). Rajah Rammohun was led by the Spirit up 
the ascent to God and when the Maharshi joined the Brahmo 
Somaj—nay even before he joined it—his primary Sadhan was 
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down the path of descent to the world—for had he not been 
moved by the Spirit to accept the teaching of the stray verse 
of the Ishopanishad and to look upon this world—this very 
world of sense and reason in the light of Divine Immanence? 
Had he not seen the beatilic vision of Nature beset, berobed 
and bedecked by God? Thus, his own spiritual experience led 
him to add the verse Ananda rupam Amritarn Yadbibhati to 
the Satyarn Jnanarn Anantnm of the Brahmo liturgy. Hence¬ 
forth the Brahmo could meet both the demands of his religious 
consciousness and move towards the synthetic order of worship. 
Little do they know the ways of the Spirit and the movements 
of Providence who would see nothing but chance and accident 
and happy surmise or even iron-law in the unfolding of the life 
of devotion of the Maharshi. 

Keshub’s life began with the rigor of self-restraint and the 
agony of a refined sense of sin. Through repentance and 
asceticism the Spirit prepared him for his work in the Brahmo 
Somaj and when he joined the Adi Somaj he threw himself 
heart and soul not only into the work of the church and its 
propaganda but also into the devotional life as it was unfolding 
itself in the Somaj. It was this devotional side of his nature 
and his career that drew the Maharshi so close to him and led 
to his appointment as the Minister of the Brahmo Somaj at the 
early age of twenty-three in 1862. The Maliarshi’s appreciation 
of Keshub’s devotional fervour can also be judged by the new 
name of Brahmananda (one who delights in God) which he 
gave Keshub at so early a stage of the youngrnan’s career. 
Keshub was well-read in Western Philosophy- -as well-read as 
a senior college-student could be at the time through the 
medium of the English language. And so was the Maharshi 
also. Yet there is no doubt that a great difference existed 
between them as to the attitude towards and appreciation of 
that philosophy and the teachings of Christianity. Rajah 
Rammohun Roy has made public his own appreciation of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ in the famous “Precepts of Jesus” but 
he had not been able to enter into the character and the 
personality of the great Galilean. In fact as the late Upadhyaya 
points out Rammohun Roy was concerned with the thoughts 
and sayings of great men while in Keshub Chunder Sen we find 
from almost the beginning of his ministerial career, that his 
great concern was the life and the spirit of world’s great men. 
It was this emphasis on the life and character of great men that 
prepared the way for his doctrine of Pilgrimage to the Saints 
(Sadhu Samagam). But it will be a mistake to argue that 
Keshub discovered this doctrine or other kindred doctrines by 
study and reasoning, by scholarship and philosophy. Led by 
the Spirit to live the life of the spirit he was able to appreciate 
the greatness of all lives that glorified the ideal and the divine 
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in man. And thus we note that he cared more for the life of 
Jesus than the utterances of Jesus ; cared more for the life of 
the founder of Islam than his teachings; longed more to earn 
for himself the life of Bhakti than to listen to the sayings of 
the prophet of Nuddea. For the life of great men and even of 
each man is an utterance of God and an expression of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus to Keshub the working of the Holy Spirit mani¬ 
fested in the lives of the holy ones of the church was of far 
more importance than the sayings and utterances of the wise 
and the good. Called by the Spirit to pray and worship even 
from boyhood, he persevered in his devotional exercises and it 
was in response to his prayers and earnest and enthusiastic 
devotions that the Vision of the Truth came to him, and it was 
through them that his life was ennobled, his soul was uplifted 
and he became worthy of the great message of the Navavidhan. 
The truths of the Navavidhan are intimately associated with the 
Aradhona and worship which Keshub Cliunder Sen developed 
in his life of inspiration and spiritual culture. The doctrines 
of Immediacy and Mediacy, the practice of the Pilgrimage to 
the Saints, the belief in the harmony of Scriptures and the 
continuity of dispensations were not the products of a subtle 
intellect, nor of a fertile imagination. But they are the expe¬ 
riences of a devout soul who was called by the Spirit and led 
by the Spirit to inherit the riches of the spirit-world and 
bequeathe them to his church and through his church to all the 
world. And to-day his church in realising the true meaning of 
the teachings regarding the life and character of world’s great 
men is beginning to appreciate the New Man of the New 
Dispensation and his relation to the New Church. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF KESHUB 


The philosophy of Keshub can be summed up in a single 
word which he coined himself—namely ‘God-consciousness’. 
Born at a time when both the East and the West were engaged 
in treating religion as mythology and superstition or thinking 
of God as an inference, it was Keshub’s great achievement early 
in life to realise that the vision of God and the word of God 
were the only proofs of God. “The word of God proves God. 
All other proofs are as nothing compared to this overwhelming 
and direct testimony of self-affirmation. 1 have seen the Lord 
and heard Him, and therefore, believe. Never was belief up- 
reared upon a firmer basis.*’ The simple message of the faith 
revealed to him—this simple message of “I AM” determined 
his thoughts, stirred up his feelings to their very depths and 
regulated his life from hour to hour from an early youth. In 
his prayers and devotions and the splendid order of Service 
and the Order in Aradhona which steadily grew out of such 
devotions, he sought continually and steadfastly to hold com¬ 
munion with the great “I AM” of his direct experience. As we 
analyse his prayers and aradhonas and listen to the hymns 
composed in tune with them, and read his sermons and lectures 
over again in the light of those prayers and aradhonas , we begin 
to see whence came his doctrines and teachings, whence grew 
the preparations for the message of the Navavidhan —the gospel 
of God-vision that makes the history of the world a new reading, 
that gives to the progress of the world a new meaning, that 
places the life of the world in a new setting. Growing in the 
habit of framing his conceptions on a direct perception of 
spiritual realities he gained the insight that all religious 
conceptions—all doctrines, dogmas, beliefs of all established 
religions—were actually based on similar perceptions of Truth 
—were thoughts based on spiritual experiences and as such 
were equally valid— equally true. Training himself like the 
Rishis of old, to realise God in all things and phenomena in 
Nature and to feel the presence of God in all the activities of 
human life individual and communal—seeking to consult the 
voice of God even in trivial affairs of this life.—learning to 
live in the perpetual consciousness of God—Keshub gained the 
insight that rituals and ceremonies are invaluable to the God¬ 
conscious that homa and baptism , the sradh and the eucharist 
were means and occasions of new contacts with the Spirit and 
the world of spirits. Keshub came at a time when the scriptures 
of the world were discredited as mythologies and legends and 
as traditions and vain imaginations of ignorant and uncivilised 
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communities. The Vision of God-in-History made him restore 
the Shastras and sacred books of the world to their proper place 
as records of God's dealings with men and nations. These 
records, as records were certainly to him the interpretations by- 
man but at the same time he recognised clearly that they were 
human interpretations of assuredly spiritual experiences , human 
language expressing Divine activities. Further when Keshub 
began his career in the Brahmo Soniaj the world’s great men, its 
prophets and its saints had come to be looked upon as deluded 
or deceitful and if it was accepted in some quarters that God 
spoke to men, there were many—and they were its great majority 
—who did not believe that God spoke in man and through man. 
Saints and prophets had come to be looked upon more as 
hindrances and obstacles on our way to God. Keshub from his 
own living experience and from his own indebtedness to Jesus 
and Chaitanya, to Buddha and Mahomet realised and taught 
that the world’s great ones were not mere teachers and exemplars 
but true revelations of God, indispensable in the great scheme 
of human salvation. At the same time he learnt that, if the 
great were incarnations of the Spirit, none but the Spirit could 
reveal them, none but the Holy spirit could lead us to the Son 
of God. If prophets were aids to our visions, just as we have 
telescopes and spectroscopes to help our material sight—the 
sight and the vision must be there first: the Spirit and the 
unfolding life of the spirit must be there first before we could 
appreciate and utilise or profit by the prophets and saints of 
the world. 

Growing in God-consciousness, Keshub grew in nation- 
consciousness. To him India of the past and the India of the 
present were intense realities. The health-giving heights of the 
Himalayas gave strength and vigor to his nationalism, even 
when they failed to do much for his overworked frame: for to 
his car the ancient Ricks and Santas and the chhandas still 
reverberated in those skies and to his eye the glories of the 
mother land revealed the glories of Heaven and the faces of his 
countrymen and countrywomen shone with the halo of in¬ 
dwelling divinity. It was this vision of the Mother of India 
that led him to appreciate the true greatness of his land and 
dedicate himself to its sendee. Further his god-consciousness 
gave him a State-consciousness —a consciousness which identified 
the State—neither with the Government nor with the people 
but with the unity of the Government and the people. And 
this unity he saw symbolised in the person of Queen Victoria, 
in the Sovereign of the British Indian State. A superficial 
observation, a materialistic reading of history may make us think 
that the British sovereignty in India was introduced and main¬ 
tained at the point of the sword or with the thunder of guns. 
But such domination could only make the peoples submit to 
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government and would make the State an arbitrary artificial 
and external unity of England and India. It would fail to 
evoke loyalty and obedience or establish an organic unity of 
a State which could be looked upon by the people not as a mere 
external authority but as the realisation of their national and 
religious life. The State if it is to be a sphere of growing realisa¬ 
tion of God and a continual enjoyment of the life of the spirit 
—of the life spiritual, of the life eternal—the State, let us 
repeat, must be made in its unity of the government and 
the people, must become in this very unity, the instrument of 
the realisation of the national life . And if to-day we hear a 
faint echo of this teaching of Kesliub Ghuuder Sen from the 
platform of the Indian National Congress and from the world 
of journalism, it is an illustration of the truth that insight is 
foresight and foresight is insight. Kesliub’s prophetic vision of 
a British Indian State, in whatever other phrases it may be 
expressed, gave the true solution and indicated the tight goal 
for Indian nationalism—a nationalism that must recognise that 
exploitation of the Indian by the Indian is as much reprehensible 
if not more, as the exploitation of the Indian by the alien. 

Keshlib’s God-consciousness blessed him with a world- 
consciousness. Indeed, it included world-consciousness. His 
God-consciousness was the Vision Beatific. “God Almighty, 
art Thou alone”?—lie cried and the response came and the 
glorious vision burst forth—lo! there was Jesus, there was 
Moses, and Cliaitanya and Buddha and all the saints and 
prophets of the world and wondrous still, lo—all humanity! 
The Mother and Humanity in Her arms! Such was Kesliub’s 
God-vision: Such w T as Kesliub’s world-vision. And all the 
questions of God and Man and Immortality, all the problems of 
sin and salvation found instant solution. With them too the 
problems of life, the problems of the churches, the problems of 
nations—the problems, in a word, of science and philosophy, 
civics and politics, found solution. God-vision: God-conscious¬ 
ness was Keshub's philosophy and the philosophy for ever)man 
in every age and every land.— W. & N. D., January 13 , 1916. 



KESHUB AND SPIRITUAL SOLIDARITY 


On the occasion of the Birthday anniversary thoughts turn 
on the life of Keshub. What was that life—but one long Sadhan 
—one long culture—one incessant cultus —marked with a stre¬ 
nuous endeavour at its start but showing the calm, the ease, 
the peace of yoga at its earthly finish? Yet the cultus had 
nothing occult in it or about it. The Sadhan which had for its 
reward the glorious gospel of Harmony was not esoteric in any 
sense. It began with a plain life of restraint and a firm resolve 
to listen to conscience. With Viveka and Vairagya —accessible, 
nay, natural to every human being in early unsophisticated 
youth—began the life of the New Sadhak. Keshub sought by 
these ordinary means the kingdom of Heaven: and everything 
was added unto Him: Everything ! Yes, whatever he sought 
and more. And he sought the greatest of wealths—the noblest 
of richest—the life-in-the-spirit. That was his ‘everything’— 
that is to be our everything—yours and mine and all the world’s. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that Keshub did not know 
what riches, what wealth awaited him with the dawn and march 
of such a life. Viveka told him to pray. The Inward teacher 
taught him to pray. And court after court of the Mansions of 
our Heavenly Father opened to his prayers. When he marched 
on under the guidance of the Holy Spirit—a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night—he did not know whither he was going. 
But as he went on he could see and note the path of Moses, the 
rnarga of the Rishis, the way of Jesus and met. the pan this of 
every pantha on the wayside. The Holy Spirit first took him 
to the Saints and prophets and then and only then did he 
realise the mission of his life and the nature of the gospel 
entrusted to his care. Truths that he preached, truths that he 
lived were truths that he discovered, were truths that were 
revealed in his life of Sadhan. They were the fruits of his 
spiritual culture. 

It was for this reason -that his Sadhan started in the most 
ordinary way and that perception of truth came to him as he 
lived the spiritual life—that he never considered himself an 
extraordinary or supernatural being. Conscious of his sins and 
finitude, conscious of the mercy and the grace of God—he could 
never claim prophetic: honors or the position of a mediator 
or the halo of an avatar—in the old sense. Yet as he grew in 
the spirit and grew in the Navavidhan and felt convinced of his 
unique position in the New Dispensation, he claimed more and 
more an allegiance due to a Messenger and an Exemplar. 
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As he grew in the Spirit, Keshub saw the ways of the 
Spirit and learnt to qnderstand the dealings of the Spirit with 
His world of finite spirits—learnt the Lila of God and called 
himself not a Guru or Teacher—but a purveyor of Truth, 
repeatedly declaring that the truths were not his but God's. 

As he grew in the Navavidhan he learnt that the old faith 
in prophets and mediators, the old beliefs in Incarnations were 
not false—yet not adequate truth. Just as philosophers in 
many lands and even in modern times have unconsciously taken 
"appearance’ and Maya to mean a concealment, of the Reality 
and consequently declared the Deity unknowable or without 
attributes—instead of emphasising the revealwg, the manifest¬ 
ing nature of the Spirit-Reality: so prophets, mediators, incarna¬ 
tions, though meant to be revelations of God came to be His 
substitutes whenever and wherever the transcedence of God was 
overemphasised in the history of the religious world. They are 
men who have attained such transparency through holy living 
that whoso hath eyes may sec God in them and His Lila in their 
lives. As Keshub said, the attainment of yoga , tnoksha , perfec¬ 
tion depends on the Grace of God the Father and on the Power 
of God the Holy Spirit. But the way to attain it —is shown by 
the Son of God— Brahmalanaya . Prophets, mediators, Incar¬ 
nations are they who have attained the Sonship of God and 
shown us how to attain it. But are all the sons of God identical? 
Have they not special commissions? Do they lose their indivi¬ 
dualities when they become one with Christ—the Son of God? 
They retain their individualities and their unique characters 
even when they become one with Christ. The kingdom of 
heaven—the brotherhood of saints—is an organic unity—a 
heavenly corporation—a civil as Dei —a City of God —a Bhakta- 
parivara (family of saints). And it is the destiny of each one of 
us to become members thereof—in this life or the next. Keshub 
Ghunder Sen began as Judas but ended as Paul. He became 
Jesudas (servant of Jesus) and aspired to Christhood—to the 
sonship of God. 

The place of Christ was announced by Jesus—the first man 
who became conscious , at his baptism, of the attainment of the 
sonship of God. None goeth to the Father but by the son. The 
probhabdarshan of Brahma—the consciousness of the unity of 
the Cosmos—leads to the abyabahita darsban (unveiled vision) 
of the Paramatma , only when the finite spirit has attained 
Christ-hood. The Chit-G hrisl in us is alone entitled to greet 
the Infinite Spirit face to face. The Spirit led Keshub to Christ, 
unfolded and awakened the Christ in Keshub and Keshub began 
to live perpetually in the presence of his Paramatma. The 
Spirit wants to lead us too—but we do not follow. Yet we 
need not despair. There is the example of Keshub who living 
in the same environment—inheriting with us the same tradi- 
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tions—enjoying with us the same opportunities lived the life 
of the spirit and was blessed with Brarima-darshan (God-vision), 
Brahmasraban (God-hearing) and Brahmanandarasapan (Taste 
of the joy of God). Keshub came finally to realise that sinner 
as he was—he had been saved: that sinner as he was he had 
been chosen to prove unto the world that the children of God 
need never despair. The conviction gathered strength in him 
that he who could hardly consider himself an example to any 
one, had been entrusted with a unique mission, that the Holy 
Spirit, had enjoined upon him a peculiar sadhan. It was the 
unification of all creeds and codes—the unification of all saints 
and prophets—the unification of saints and sinners— in himself . 
He was to gather them all and practise the Solidarity of the 
Navavidhan. In every age this Solidarity—this Ekatmata , this 
At-one-ment, has been practised— but unconsciously . It was left 
for Keshub to rise to this consciousness and insist on its practice, 
in the first instance, among his immediate associates—the 
colleagues of the Durbar. 

This Solidarity—this organic unity is much more than 
“brotherhood/' It is the “brotherhood of man” intensified, 
vivified, spiritualised. It is spiritual communion demanding an 
active participation in the spirit-life of each and all and reveal¬ 
ing an interdependence in the world of spirits —such that the 
salvation of one needs the salvation of all the rest. Keshub 
realised this interdependence and cultivated this active assimila¬ 
tion, till meeting with success in his Sadhans he could un¬ 
reservedly describe himself as the New Child of the New Mother 
(Sava Durgar Suva San tan ). Keshub used to call himself “blott¬ 
ing paper”—ready to absorb anything and he spoke of the Nava¬ 
vidhan as a mighty absorbent. And how did he absorb? By 
making himself a disciple of not only saints and prophets but 
also of men and women around him. Each one of his colleagues 
in the Durbar had one or other strong point and he assimilated 
all of them—with the result that he became gentler than the 
gentlest of them, more zealous than the most zealous, more 
ascetic than the most ascetic. Such was his Shishyaprakriti 
— a nature ever ready to learn. And the new doc¬ 
trine of Guruism —is teaching through learning. Over and over 
again did Keshub Chunder Sen declare that truths came to 
everyone through the Holy Spirit, and whatever he said must 
be tested and accepted in the light of the Holy Spirit alone. 
Having realised the solidarity of humanity in himself—he did 
not hesitate to declare himself as the ‘meeting-place' of all— 
saints and sinners alike. But at the same time he urged that 
everyone could become a similar meeting place—a like union 
of all saints and sinners. 

'Elie other procedure he adopted for the same object was 
not individual but collective devotion. A minister leading a 
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number of souls in prayer and divine service is an earnest of the 
Solidarity in the spiritual world. The congregation is united 
with him and in that communion arc the leader and the con¬ 
gregation as one soul (Ekatma ). And Keshub believed that the 
revelation of truth came mostly to him on these occasions. The 
order of service that evolved out during such ministrations has 
also this peculiarity that the aradhana of the Anandam at the 
end turned entirely upon the realisation of this solidarity in the 
spirit-world and the Dhyan that followed aimed at the Yoga 
of God and the worshipper at-one with Humanity: As a conse¬ 
quence we see that the *me' of the Upanishad prayer “Lead me 
from unreality to reality etc/* was changed into *us\ The vows, 
sadhans and disciplines of the New Samhila all seem to be pre¬ 
parations for this great Sadlum —the Sadhan of Ekatmata —the 
realisation of Spiritual Solidarity—the achievement of the great 
At-one-ment. 

If Keshub was convinced that he had become the meeting- 
place of all humanity—saintly and sinful ; if Mozoomdar called 
him the “prophet of harmony and unity universal”, do we not 
also find that Keshub considered himself the centre of the new 
Mandali? Yes, if the Mandali remember that it is to be a 
Sadhakmandali —if the members thereof remember that they are 
banded together for a common purpose—namely—the cultiva¬ 
tion of the New 7 Dispensation in their lives: they must accept 
him, as before, as their minister and leader in devotion, as the 
“consecrated servant of God” through whom God sent His 
Message and His Sadhan ; as the type and the adarsha of the 
man of the New Dispensation. And if they are engaged in the 
practice of Mahayoga and Mahabhakti and of Ekatmata are 
they not to realise the Ekatmata —the Solidarity—the inter¬ 
dependence which Keshub's devotion has run into the warp and 
woof of the Somaj? But let us remember that it is the Holy 
Spirit alone who can lead us to Keshub and reveal to us his 
eternal relation to the Church. It is the glory of Navavidlian 
that it has come to restore the truth in all things and change 
condemnations into compliments. The man of the Navavidlian 
is singularly free from dreads and phobias , even the phobia of 
words and names. In the light of the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit “poetic and pictistic” interpretations turn out to be 
the right ana authoritative interpretations: “Keshub-centre” is 
seen to be the sine quanon of solidarity in the Brahmo Somaj 
and “Keshub-cult” proves to be the indispensable Sadhan for 
the solidarity in human society. For “Keshub-centre” means 
the recognition of his perpetual ministry, of the perpetual fellow¬ 
ship with him in worship and sadhan in the Navavidhan. And 
“Keshub-cultus” means the Ekatmata Sadhan —the practice of 
At-one-ment —not only with the prophets and the saints of the 
world, but with the wicked and the sinful. It is the cult of 
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Humanity in the grandest sense of the words. It is a cultus 
which is an indispensable part of the Worship of the Infinite. 
It is a cultus which can not be undertaken without the Worship 
of the Infinite. It is a cultus for which we prepare by the 
Worship of the Infinite: with which we rise to a larger and 
deeper and truer Worship of the Infinite: without which we 
slink back into the worship of an abstract deity—the creation 
of our intellect—the offspring of inference. Our yoga with the 
Para mat ma will alone reveal to us the prophets and mediators: 
the saints and sinners. And our Ehatmala , our at-one-ment 
with Humanity alone will lead to our yoga with the Hhagawan 
—with the Supreme Mother of the Vision Beatific. Wonderful 
is the sadhan we find Keslmb keeping up under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit: Marvellous is the unfolding of the Life 
Eternal in the New Man of the New Dispensation!— W. & N. D. 
Nov. 16, 1916. 



THE NAVA ACHARYA (THE NEW MINISTER) OF 
THE NAVAVIDHAN* 

The late Upadhyaya Gour Govinda Roy in his writings and 
utterances has set before us a new point of view which helps us 
to see the unfolding of the spiritual life in Keshub in a new 
light. In our literature there are phrases like ^'<^5 
and *1^3 which tell us an important truth. The 

lirst term means the “Attribute incarnate” and implies that 
such a man is under the dominion and sway of an attribute of 
God or swamp. The second phrase “Commissioned Individual” 
means an individual who being unique, is entrusted with the 
carrying out of a particular act or scheme in the purpose of 
God. Now* we must hold that every soul in this world is an 
“attribute-incarnate,” and every individual has a mission to fulfil 
in the divine purpose that is realising itself in the universe. If 
we believe in the presence of the divine in every man and in 
the God-ordained destiny of every individual we must realise 
that such destiny is worked out by the swarup that dominates 
his life and soul. In fact without the presence of the divine 
(C*r?T»FO and without the working of the Holy Spirit there is 
no salvation from sin and evil. Man cannot save himself from 
sin. It is the divine in him that works out his redemption. 
The divine in us is continually urging us on to salvation and 
it is while we do not submit ourselves to its working, that we 
continually fall a prey to trials and temptations. Most, of us 
are unconscious of the working of the Spirit. Still while we 
allow r ourselves to be led by our holy impulses—the divine in 
us—we are safe and go on with our spiritual progress. As an 
illustration of the unconscious domination of a Swarup—the 
Upadhyaya cites the life of the late lswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Vidyasagar was wellknowm as *f?rr§r wra—the ocean of mercy. 
His life was one continual w T orking of Mercy. He used to be 
worried and annoyed by the ungratefulness, hypocrisy and 
deceit of his subjects of charity yet he could not help his promp¬ 
tings of mercy. He grew cynical yet remained merciful to the 
end. The trials of his life were due to his submission to Mercy 
but he was unconscious of the nature and source of these promp¬ 
tings. He was an unconscious slave of Mercy. 

The poet, the scientist, the artist, the philanthropist—all 
are led by the Divine Swarupas. But so long as they are uncon¬ 
scious of the sway, trials and temptations come to disturb the 
peace, the equanimity and the even working of their life's 
mission. Power makes a man tyrannical, knowledge creates 

*W. and N. D. January 11, 1917. 
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doubt, love brings temptations of the flesh, purity leads him to 
be cruel to others. But as soon as we rise to the consciousness 
of the nature and source of our promptings—as soon as we 
realise that they are the leading and the pleading of the Holy 
Spirit, of the Paramatma—we begin to submit ourselves to the 
conscious sway of the swarupas. Trials and temptations may 
come then but they do not disturb the soul. Victory over the 
world becomes quite easy and the triumph over Satan complete. 

In the life of Keshub Ghundcr Sen we note that from his 
boyhood in listening to conscience he prepared himself very 
early for the dawn of the consciousness of the Swarupas. Step 
by step the Swarupas came, each and all, to make his life at 
the end a sweet harmony of the music of them all and made him 
realise in this conscious life his great destiny of an^Whw 
—the destiny of the Messenger of a Dispensation—yes, of the 
New Dispensation. Before he joined the Bralimo Somaj he had 
already realised the sway of the Sat yam and the Jnanarn —of 
truth and wisdom. With the entry into the church and the 
commencement of his ministry he entered the dominion of the 
Anantam , of the Eternal God of endless activity. About the 
time of the foundation of the Brahmo Somaj of India, when the 
celebrations—the Maghotsav, and the utsab of Monghyr in 
particular, threw open the floodgates of Bliakti, he came under 
the sway of Premswarup , Love. After his return from England 
while engaged in many-sided activities for social reform and in 
the work of church organisation and church consolidation, he 
once more subjected himself to severe disciplines which indicate 
the dominion of Divine Holiness (Punyaswarup) and mark the 
commencement of the yoga life. And just before the great con¬ 
troversy over the Gooch Behar marriage we find the onset of 
the sovereignty of Anandaswarup when he added that Swarup 
to the order of Aradhana and so acquired strength and courage 
enough to triumph over the greatest temptation and trial of his 
life. He was tried but was not found wanting. With the full 
consciousness now of the leading of the Spirit, with the blessing 
of his Father well-pleased with his loyalty and obedience, reached 
lie the greatest height of his career, and ascended the mount of 
transfiguration at a moment when all seemed lost to the worldly 
eye. 

Finally we must note with Upadhyaya the supreme lesson 
of Keshub’s life that if we want to rise to the consciousness of 
the direct sway of the Swarupas in our souls, we should practise 
the Upasana, the Aradhona that the Maharshi and his Brahina- 
nanda have left for us all—for us of the Brahmo Somaj as well 
as for all the world. 



“KESHUB’S ST AT E-CO N SCIO USN ESS”* 

Dr. B. C. Ghosh (in moving a vote of thanks to the chair¬ 
man and the speakers of the evening) pointed out that Keshub 
believed in a spiritual religion which meant that God being a 
Person must be known and served as a Person. Only a personal 
relation could obtain with God. And this relation would find 
itself in all the relations of our earthly life—our homes, 
churches, schools, cities, the state and the world. The spirit of 
Keshub is making unconscious followers of many in this age. 
The lion’ble chairman in a lecture to students last year insisted 
on the synthesis of efficiency and sympathy in public life. His 
Excellency the Chancellor of our University laid equal emphasis 
on the machine and the human factor in educational institutions. 
Both these syntheses were elements in a large synthesis of 
Keshub's which may be called State-couseiousness . l)r. Ghosh 
believed that Keshub had done more than any other individual 
to waken the national consciousness of the people—yet he went 
much further than the national in his State-consciousness. He 
recognised that the state did not belong to the Government 
alone nor to the people by itself, but to the unity of the 
Government and the people. His synthetic teaching recognised 
both a British and an Indian factor in the human factor of the 
state. And the most prominent among those who have followed 
him unconsciously in this—was Gopal Krishna Gokhale of 
blessed memory. There are signs now that others are following 
him in this State-consciousness. While we prayed for efficiency 
and sympathy both in the British and the Indian factors, while 
we prayed for equal emphasis on the machine and the human 
factor, let us pray that more and more of us may come to the 
State-consciousness of Keshub. 


W. and N. D. January 11, 1917 (Memorial Meeting). 



KESHUB AND NAVAVIDHAN # 


The New Vision {Darshan) of the Navavidhan 

To ihe acosmisrn of Raja Ram Mohun and the mysticism 
of the Maliarshi pantheism was added by Keshub. The acosm- 
isin of the Raja precluded pantheism, while Maharshi with all 
his mysticism could never entirely shake off his dread of pan¬ 
theism as the precursor of avatarbada. Keshub with his ine¬ 
briating Bhakti and pan ran ir emphasis welcomed pantheism, 
at the same time retaining all that the Raja and Maharshi 
brought for us. Thus safeguarded as well as enriched Keshub’s 
theism assumed a character new and unique. This fuller 
theism, this synthetic theism Keshub and Protap Ghunder used 
to call ‘Pure Theism.’ Pfleiderer’s ‘Modern Monotheism' so 
far as it is synthetic is the nearest approach in the West to this 
theism. 

Joined to acosmisrn Deism brings in the conception of 
San'antarbhabakata —The Includer-of-all ; united with mystic¬ 
ism it brings in Sarvabhutantaratma —The lndwellcr-of-all, and 
wedded to pantheism it gives rise to the conception of Sarva- 
batarabada —the Incarnation-in-all. Thus from the mingling of 
deism with the three types of monism viz. acosmisrn, mysticism 
and pantheism—has resulted the new theism of the Navavidhan. 
And this new theism can be expressed best by the three aspects 
of the relation of the Mother and the babe—transcendence, im¬ 
manence, and dependence. It is for this reason that the Deity 
in the Navavidhan is addressed as the World-mother {Vishwa- 
janani ), full of joy and cheer. The older thought about Reality 
was three fold:—(1) the first was in terms of—the Cosmos, the 
Creature and the Creator ; (2) this was succeeded by the trinity 
of Beings, the Soul and the Supreme Soul; while in the Nava¬ 
vidhan (3) we speak of Reality in terms of Heaven, the Devotee 
(Bhakta) and God ( Bhagavan j. 

The New Sadhan of the Naxmndhan 

Heaven, the devotee and God—«uc:h is the new vision 
(darshan a) of the New Dispensation. But along with this new 
vision has come the new mystic way {sadhan) of realising it 
in personal experience. This is the new sadhan of spiritual 
at-one-ment ( Ekatmata ). Once the soul, realising the fellow¬ 
ship of the Supreme Soul, is established (through subjective 
yoga) in the life mystical, the phenomenal and the organismal 

•Lecture on January 2nd—reprinted in W. and N. D. March 8th, 1917. 
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worlds all become transparent and seeing them is seeing God* 
Thus, through the mystical experience the Seen is visioned as a 
spirit-world. And the more we seek to establish relationship 
with this Spirit-world the more does God become concrete and 
living and the sadhan of at-one-ment is seen to be the sadhan 
of the age. Here it is that we find in Kcshub one in whom the 
new vision and the new sadhan have taken flesh and blood. 
Kcshub by realising his oneness with All (sobar milane) has 
shown us that the Navavidhan can be lived and incarnated. 


The New Science of the Neiu Dispensation 

The task of Science is to discover the laws of the organic 
and inorganic worlds. In so far as the Navavidhan has dis¬ 
covered the new law—the law of synthesis—of the spiritual 
world, it has brought with it a new science. We can no more 
ignore this law operating in the spiritual plane than wc can 
act against gravitation in the physical world. Religion can only 
grow from fulness to fulness through this process of ever- 
progressive synthesis: if it ignores this law it ceases to be a 
dynamic reality and becomes a mere tiling—bereft of life and 
movement, hardly worth the name of religion. 

Kcshub and Navavidhan 

The law which had been in operation since the first dawn 
of religious conciousness remained unrecognised. Keshub first 
discovered and formulated the law just as the law of gravitation, 
which had been operant in the world, came to be recognised 
and discovered by Newton. Keshub had lived under the pres¬ 
sure of this law but the consciousness of its overwhelming power 
burst in upon him during the terrible ordeal of the Coocli Bchar 
Marriage. By doing the will of God he then came to know what 
that will is. By offering his all at the altar of the Spirit did he 
find that the whole universe is in the grip of God, that history 
is the continual fulfilment of God’s will and purpose. From this 
vision of the lila of the living God in history his Navavidhan 

S prang to life and form. From this momentous hour till his 
eath he never ceased to reiterate with passionate emphasis the 
inexorable demands of the God of Navavidhan ever requiring 
its devotees to rise to the level of a living acceptance. It w r as as 
an everlasting challenge which would not let him ‘sit. nor stand 
but go\ He was possessed, as the Upadhyaya said, by the Infinite 
Spirit (the A nan ta-Swamp) of the deity. Nothing was trivial, 
nothing was temporal. Everything was seen through the pers¬ 
pective of the Infinite and the Eternal. The powers and pheno¬ 
mena of Nature every incident and fact of human history were 
eternalised and spiritualised. Thus in the strange mingling of 
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the seen and the unseen, the past and the present, of God and 
man, of humanity visible and invisible was this synthetic gospel 
of the Navavidhan realised in a concreteness new and unique. 
In this inclusiveness of the Infinite, in this eternalisation of the 
seen and the temporal we come to realise the grandeur and 
beauty of a new heaven and a new earth—the new kingdom of 
the New Dispensation. 



KESHUB’S LECTURES* 


Philosophy and Madness in Religion 

I 

There are two tilings in religion which frighten many 
people. They are Rationalism on the one hand and Mysticism 
on the other. And yet I think both are essential in religion. 
Keshub Chunder Sen spoke of Philosophy and Madness in Reli¬ 
gion in 1877 and in his own masterly way dwelt upon the two 
elements of our religious life. I call them elements purposely. 
For I am persuaded that Rationalism goes hand in hand with 
Mysticism. 1 do not agree with religious people who would 
deny rationalism and the rationalist a place in religion and I 
refuse to identify mysticism with all religion. We are all of us 
and each of us partly Rational and partly Mystic. Wc arc all 
of us and each of us more of a rationalist at one time and more 
of a mystic at other times. 

Rationalism means faith in knowledge that is distinct and 
clear. Mysticism means faith and loyalty to a vision: to an 
ideal. Our knowledge of any thing is never clear and distinct 
and complete from the outset. But our knowledge grows. Our 
perception once hazy becomes clear and distinct by degrees. 
The vision grows: it comes nearer and nearer, and the mystic 
form assumes a clear and distinct shape. And this happens at 
every stage. As soon as one vision has become rational, a second 
vision appears on the mental horizon, and thus from the mystic 
we grow into the rationalist and from the rationalist into the 
mystic again. The cycle goes on and there is no end to it. 

Now just suppose that you and I both are materialists and 
rationalists and you begin to see a little beyond our common 
materialism. You begin to realize that behind matter there is 
such a thing as energy and this revelation to you changes your 
whole attitude to the universe: alters your way of thinking 
about this world. You try to reason and explain your new 
knowledge to me but you hardly convince me. For I have not 
seen the vision and your own knowledge of it is not clear or 
distinct. The result is I call you mad, or if for any reason I wish 
to be kind to you. I change the title into a “mystic.” All the 
same I keep on believing that there is something wrong in your 
understanding, till I also begin to be convinced of the existence 
of Energy—of an Infinite Energy from which all things proceed. 

•These studies appeared in the W. and N. D. of the last quarter of 
1909 under the caption “The Interpreter." 
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In this way stage after stage wc go on—if we do go on and 
not let ourselves rest satisfied with our knowledge at any one 
step—we go on turning mystic and rationalist to ourselves and 
to each other. 

The Vitalist is a mystic to the materialist. The Idealist is 
a mystic to the Vitalist. The theist is a mystic to the deist. 
The monist is a mystic to the dualist. Thus at every stage of 
our spiritual and metaphysical life, philosophy alternates with 
madness, rationalism with mysticism. And according to this 
view of rationalism, the scientific materialist and agnostic is as 
much rationalistic as the Berkleyan Idealist or the Hegelian 
monist. Rationalism should not, because it cannot, be the 
monopoly of the materialist or the agnostic, although theirs are 
the commonest forms of Rationalism. 

But we must not lose sight of one form of mysticism which 
never seems to have been resolved into rationalism. There is 
one stage of madness in religion which cannot be reduced to 
philosophy. We may fitly call it transcendental mysticism. Let 
me proceed to indicate its nature, for it is a thing that cannot 
he described as we shall presently see. 

All our knowledge of things and ideas are conditioned by 
Time, Space and Causality (Desli, Kala, Kanina). But there is 
a knowledge of certain “things” which are beyond such con¬ 
ditions of Time, Space and Causality. And we can not describe 
them to each other, for in human language every noun implies 
space, every verb implies time and every proposition or judg¬ 
ment implies causality. How can we describe these transcen¬ 
dental experiences in human language? Are there really such 
experiences? Yes, they are as real as anything we know of: 
perhaps more real than anything we know of. Carlyle called 
them Eternal verities. We shall take only two of them. Love 
and Righteousness, to illustrate our meaning. 

Love is beyond Time and Space and Causality. If I love 
to-day and hate to-morrow I do not love at all. If I love in- 
India and hate in England I do not love at all. If I love and 
my love is prompted by any circumstance whatsoever, my love 
turns out to be mere interest. And similarly with righteous¬ 
ness, dharma(qesf'). If I am righteous to-day and unrighteous 
to-morrow I am not righteous at all. If I am righteous in 
England and unrighteous in India I am not righteous at all. 
If my righteousness is prompted by any consideration whatso¬ 
ever, it is no longer righteousness but policy: it is no longer 
dharma (q*sf) but artha osrcf). 

Thus love and righteousness are beyond all why and where¬ 
fore. The lovers and the righteous are always mystics. And 
who amongst us is utterly destitute of love or absolutely free 
from experiences of righteousness? Who therefore has not been 
a mystic at times amongst us? The difference between us and 
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the transcendental mystic is a difference of growth. He is always 
in love and always practising righteousness. He has also ad¬ 
vanced far into regions where time and space and causality 
disappear. In him the spiritual has absorbed the material and 
the mental. 

For T believe that spirit exists untrammelled by space and 
time. Spirit conditioned by time—the timeless manifested by 
the maya (smm of time—constitutes Mind. And Spirit condi¬ 
tioned by both time and space, seen through the dark glasses 
of time and space, manifested by the two fold maya is what we 
call matter. He who has realised the spirit and is living in the 
spirit is the Transcendental Mystic. God is a spirit and they 
that worship him worship in spirit and in reality! 

IT 

Last week we spoke of mysticism par excellence: mysticism 
which can not express itself in human speech. Yato vacho 
nivartante aprapya manasa saha 5R?rr 

whence speech failing to attain, turns back in company of 
mind. Such is the transcendence of God. But such transcen¬ 
dence is not unknowable ; if it were, mysticism would be 
impossible and the mystic would be either a dupe or a deceiver. 
The transcendence of God is as much an object of know¬ 
ledge as His immanence, only—in immanence we are able 
to express our knowledge in human speech ; while of tran¬ 
scendence we can speak in silence! “Neti Neti” a?#® 

“Not this nor that” and then silence. And yet such silence 
is more eloquent than speech. 

It is the knowledge of the spirit God that transcends time, 
space and causality. He is neither temporal nor eternal ; 
neither finite nor infinite ; neither caused nor uncaused. He is 
neither personal nor impersonal. What is He then? The only 
reply is I cannot describe to you. But I can tell you this that 
when I begin to “think” without time and space and causality, 
the T-ness and the ‘thou'-ness disappear. The ego and the non¬ 
ego vanish as it were just as in the ecstasy of love we lose our 
‘selves'. 

“Bliss of all bliss, joy of all joy it is 
To leave behind the lie that says “I am.” 

And I may further tell you that the condition is not 
annihilation—it may be Nirvana—for Nirvana is mistranslated 
as annihilation. It is not absorption either. For absorption im¬ 
plies a previous unabsorbed state and also the existence of the 
absorber and the absorbent. 

It is not of this Brahma, the Transcendent God, that 
Keshub Chunder Sen spoke in his lecture on God-vision in the 
Nineteenth Century in 1880. He dwelt on the knowledge of 
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the Immanent God. He said God the creator was God the pre¬ 
server—He spoke of the Indwelling God. And exhorted us to 
go behind the analysis of science and philosophy and accept the 
synthesis of theology. Let us consider his teaching from another 
point of view. 

The knowledge of God is not unattainable ; how can wc 
say then that the Immanent God is unknowable? The agnostic 
position was due really to a deistic: conception prevalent in the 
eighteenth century in Europe. The agnostic assumed such a 
conception of God and proclaimed quite legitimately—that He, 
if He did exist, must be unknowable. For can the created 
object ever know the Creator? And if being was knowing, can 
the create ever become uncreate? Was not there a limit to all 
our senses—the gates of knowledge? “Ganst thou by searching 
find out God”? 

God is the Ever-to-bc-known. The knowledge of the in¬ 
finite and the eternal is also endless and eternal. We cannot 
know r the Almighty unto perfection in less than eternity. But 
that does not mean that at any moment we have no knowledge 
whatsoever of Him. I know my friends, I know my parents, my 
wife, my son. But do I know them completely or perfectly? 
What do I know of my friend’s marvellous anatomy or of his 
still more wonderful psychology? If as the poet also wished I 
had known “the flower in the crannincd wall*—completely— 
—“root and all,” I would have known all the mysteries of this 
universe and of the being of God, in this short span of my life 
on this earth. 

I do not know the various parts and particles of the flower 
but I know the flower. I have no complete knowledge of the 
flower but I have a perception of the flower. “In perception we 
apprehend a unity of substance under a multiplicity of pheno¬ 
mena.” So have we a perception of God—a unity behind the 
multiplicity of Nature. And our knowledge of this unity grows 
even in this life. Science, in as much as it is a knowledge of 
Nature is a knowledge of God for Science as Keshub said, 
is nothing hut a strwing after unity. And step by step, science 
has discovered deeper and deeper characters of this unity and 
called it Matter, Force and Energy. Where Science leaves off 
philosophy steps in and leads us on to Mind, Reason and Per¬ 
sonality. But all through it is the same Unity that is revealed 
to us “as the very Living God of the Universe.” The materialist, 
the vitalist, the idealist, the rationalist, the theist all believe in 
the Living God. They all worship the Living God. 

For what does the Materialist tell us about the molecules, 
the atoms, the aether, the electrons? Nothing but this—that 
they all are spontaneously active ; that their activity is not 
derived from something outside them but from themselves: In 
other words they have an indwelling activity . The vitalist like 
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Huxley tells us that the one characteristic of life, of living energy, 
is its spontaneity. The idealist and the rationalist tell us the 
very same tiling of Mind and Reason. And what is more spon¬ 
taneous than a personality? Where do we find such spontaneity 
as there is in a person? And if we arc persons we are persons 
in the making. While God is already a Person: a Perfect Per¬ 
sonality. To Him belong the fullest freedom and the perfect 
spontaneity. To Him belongs Lila rffcn or spontaneous activity. 
He is Self-existent: Self-established: Self-determined. Thus 
when we see Matter, we see the Living God ; when we perceive 
Energy w r e perceive the Living God ; when we come across Mind 
and Reason, w-e have a vision of the Living God ; when we 
experience love we are in the very presence of the Living God— 
the ever-active and ever-revealing God of Science and Religion. 

Ill 

We said last time that the God-vision Keshub dwelt upon 
was a perception of God. And such a perception can be truly 
described as mystic. To the rationalist, God is an inference and 
as a general rule the enlightened mind of the present day seems 
to arrive at a kowledge of God by inference. But strictly speak¬ 
ing such knowledge is not knowledge (sara) but mere informa¬ 
tion (fafn). Still this information is important and we propose 
to give it our consideration to-day. The argument from First 
Cause and the argument from design are tiie usual methods of 
inference of the rational theist. But to a mystical theist like 
Keshub God-vision is 

“not a long causal chain, connecting objects and beings 

with a distant divinity through a series of causes.’ 

To him 

“the world is full of God, full of the fire of Divine Force/ 
The being of God is not a problem to him but an undoubted 
reality, an unimpeachable truth, a matter of experience. Does 
God exist? His answer is “He is so near to us, we can almost 
touch Divinity.” There is no need to climb up the long 
ladders of sequence and causation but we take one step for¬ 
ward—we open our eyes and we are face to face with God. An 
omnipresent God means an Immanent God. Omnipresence 
without immanence is an absurdity. An almighty omni¬ 

scient God need not be immanent but if God is Omni¬ 
present he must be immanent. There is no other mean¬ 

ing in which omnipresence can be an intelligible conception. 

Let me illustrate the method of inference of rationalistic 
theism or as it is usually known, Deism. Suppose I see a pot. 
My inference is that there must be a potter as well as some 
clay. This is the Ghata Kumbhakar Nyaya jm?r) 

and it either implies or leads to a dualistic metaphysic. The 
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potter is different and distinct from his day. The potter can¬ 
not be clay, nor day the potter, but the potter has power over 
the day. Also the potter is different and distinct from the pot 
which he has made. In the case of God and the Creation, the 
usual dualistic assumption is that the clay—the material or 
substance of the creation did not exist, but that God created 
this world out of nothing. So in the beginning God alone did 
exist and he called forth the universe into existence and made 
the duality creator and creation—possible. If we ask the Deist 
what he means by nothing , we do not get any satisfactory 
answer. Being we understand ; but what is non-being? For 
my part, as I try to understand non-being, I am forced to the 
conclusion of Hegel that Being and Non-Being are identical— 
that is to say both are Being. And therefore God alone exists 
and existed in the beginning. So that this world was not 
created out of nothing but made out of Something and that 
Something could be no other than God. In other words the 
universe is more an emanation from God. The happiest 
analogy 1 have come accross, is to be found in the following 
lines: — 

“He the One Deity, who, like a spider, spun (the garment of 
this universe) with the threads of Pradhana —out of his own 
substance and covered himself therewith.” 

In other words the universe is a secretion from the Deity 
and therefore neither co-equal nor co-terminous with Him but 
consubstantial. It is in this conception that we conciliate 
dualism and monism and reach the sublimcst truth of Pancn- 
theism. It is in this conception that Science is harmonised with 
religion and metaphysics with theology. And it seems to me 
that it was in the light of this conception that John the Apostle 
wrote the opening verses of his gospel. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God .... All things were made 
by him ; and without him was not anything made that was 
made.” 

This doctrine of the logos clearly sets forth that the Word 
was of the same substance as God but it does not say that the 
Word was coterminous and identical with God. If he were, 
there would be a distinction without a difference. While the 
verses clearly assert a difference. 

We can now understand the argument of “sparks from 
a fire”—5TM). The existence of a spark is sufficient 
proof of the existence of fire. So the existence of this world, 
and more so, of my own self is sufficient proof of the existence 
of God. And with this conception of God there is no need to 
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«discuss the question of His existence nor of our own immor¬ 
tality. Nothing can perish but every thing does change. So 
annihilation is impossible for that which exists cannot cease to 
exist just as that which does not exist cannot come into exist¬ 
ence. Change, evolution can and does take place but not crea¬ 
tion in the strict sense of the word nor destruction. 

It. is clear therefore that if we take this particular monistic 
view of God and the world,—a view in which the personality 
of God is the fundamental assumption—a view which alone 
deserves the name of Pantheism—that the immanence of God 
hardly requires any proof. God-vision to such a Pantheist is 
as easy as the vision of this world: To him the knowledge of 
this world is a part of the knowledge of God. To him the 
service of this world is a service of God. To him Science is a 
part of theology and Rationalism a preparation for mysticism. 
It is he who can say “I and my father are one.” It is he who 
can say v That thou art.” It is he who can say “He is I;” He 
is my Self; He is the I in me. For as Keshub said 

“I cannot eat, I cannot talk, I cannot move, I cannot 
think except with the power of God, directly and imme¬ 
diately received from him.” 

Further the transcendence of God is also secure. The one¬ 
ness implied in the above quotations are not those of identity 
but of consubstantiality. You and I arc divine but neither of 
us exhausts His being—nor wc together—nor the whole world 
even. Man is but a spark from the Divine Fire: a tiny bubble 
in the sea of Divine Being. 



Great Men—I 


Sir Alfred Lyall in his Asiatic Studies described the religion 
of the Braluno Somaj as Deism and ever since that description 
lias been copied everywhere in the West. From the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Brittanica to the latest Hamisworth publications every¬ 
where we find similar statements. If any monotheism which is 
not one’s own be Deism, then people outside the Braluno Somaj 
are entitled to apply that description to Brahmoism. But if 
rationalistic theism is deism, if deism means an inference of 
God, then in 1880 Kesliuh Ohunder Sen decidedly pronounced 
against Deism as his religion, that year in his lecture on “God- 
vision in the Nineteenth Century” lie told us “how we see God 
every day”: how from morn till night 

“the Lord our God is with us in our uprising and down- 
sitting, feeding and nourishing us and leading us by the 
hand through the path of life.” 

And if we now turn our attention to an earlier lecture on 
“Great Men,” we shall hud how in the Braluno Somaj. the 
doctrine of immanence of God was taught and mystical theism 
(as opposed to rationalistic theism) was accepted at least as far 
back as 186(1 if not earlier. 

It is because God manifests Himself everywhere in this 
world that it is possible for man to have a vision of God. So in 
bis lecture on Great men in 1866, Keshub Chunder Sen tells us 
of the threefold revelation of God. The Theism that is taught 
there recognised God in Nature. God in History and God in 
the soul. The universe is much more than a mere machine set 
a-going once upon a time by God and meddled with now and 
then to satisfy the whims of an almighty deity. Keshub Chunder 
Sen did not conceive God apart from the universe nor altogether 
out of it. The “real, living and fiery” faith of the Braluno 
Somaj which he taught mav be thus described in the words 
of Mo/oorndar. 

“It is God-vision and God-Consciousness ; it is faith in 
God as the Life of the Universe ; faith in God as the indwel- 
ing Sustainer and guiding Spirit of the soul, the Inspirer 
and Source of everything good and holy in man’s existence ; 
faith in God as holding wonderful spiritual dealings with 
individuals and nations, having for their common purpose 
the salvation of the whole human race.” 

(vide Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj p. 4 ; 1882). 

All the subsequent teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen, was 
in detail a development of this recognition of a threefold reve¬ 
lation. For this reason the lecture on Great Men, a master- 
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piece of eloquence and exposition as it was, supplies us with the 
key to the subsequent progress of the Brahrno Somaj under his 
leadership and guidance. And I may observe here, in passing, 
that the significance and the source of the great opposition that 
slowly gathered strength in a certain section of his own follow¬ 
ing, becomes perfectly intelligible when we read this lecture on 
Great men and contrast iL with the literature of the Sadharort 
Soinaj which may be said to have its beginning with the appear¬ 
ance of the Samndarshi in the early seventies.* 

We have already dwelt upon the ‘Creation’ theory and the 
‘Emanation’ theory of the origin of the world. Let us proceed 
now to show how our conception of God as wholly transcendent 
or as wholly immanent, affects our understanding of the two 
very common but important, ideas of Revelation and Inspiration 
and the relation between them. 

The ordinary belief in Revelation and Inspiration pre¬ 
dominant still in the West and revived to some extent by our 
friends of the Arya Soniaj in this country, holds them to be 
supernatural and miraculous processes. Such a belief teaches 
that Revelation is a manifestation of the Person or Nature or 
Being of God while Inspiration is a communication of His Will, 
and of information as to His Being. To-day we shall confine 
our attention to Revelation. 

Revelation in the old sense is always objective and if God 
reveals Himself at all in Nature, He does so by manifesting 
His might and prowess through catastrophies and cataclysms 
and by miracles. And such manifestation is always in contra¬ 
vention of the ordinary laws of nature. During the last few 
decades, an attempt has been made to argue that such miracles 
are not in opposition to known laws of nature but that they 
are something in addition to known laws of nature. Still nature 
is considered quite separate from God and ‘reveals’ God only 
by the stamp of design and prowess it bears. The knowledge 
of the Being of God or Theology is thus held to be quite 
different from the knowledge of Nature or Science. It is not a 
matter of surprise therefore that now and again Science and 
Theology do not agree. And this is consistent with the meta¬ 
physical basis of the old view of revelation. If the Nature of 
God the Creator is different ex-hypothesi, from the substance of 


* The raison d’tre of the opposition has been well described, un¬ 
consciously of course, by Rev. Tyssul Davis of Colombo in his letter to the 
Inquirer Riving his disappointing impressions of the Madras Tlieistic Con¬ 
ference of 1908. He speaks of the “deplorable repudiation of the doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence” by the Brahmp Soinaj and of its being thrown 
“into the God-as-crcator school of thought, though utterances about the 
indwelling presence are not lacking.” In this he sees the Brahrno Somaj 
as “a counterpart to the emphasis placed by the austere followers of 
Martincau upon the transcendence of God of pure holiness, which has 
laid them open to the charge of Calvism.” 

7 
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the Universe (including man) how can it be possible to obtain 
a knowledge of God by studying the laws of the universe? On 
this assumption, a knowledge of God can only be an inference 
from the events that are considered and described as physical 
miracles. 

The old school realised perfectly that such inference was 
not knowledge but information. T herefore a true revelation 
of God must consist in the manifestation of God in a being who 
must ex-hy[)ot/irsi be at least partly of the substance of God. 
In other words true revelation can come to us only through an 
Incarnation . In several of the old world religions therefore we 
find revealed knowledge centering round an incarnation and 
such knowledge was meant to supplement the information about 
God derived through miracles on the one hand and through 
inspiration on the other. And it need hardly be pointed out 
that the Incarnation or incarnations were prophets and miracle- 
workers as well. Ordinary mortals could only become instru¬ 
ments of God or servants of God expressing the will of their 
masters. But it was only the Incarnation who could legitimately 
claim to be the Son of God or offspring of God. For he alone 
comes of the Substance of God—the very God of very God. 
Strictly speaking we cannot call God our Father for He is our 
Creator according to this view and we are not of His substance. 
God can be our Father only by metaphor—in the sense that 
He is our loving protector. And it is a question of investiga¬ 
tion whether Jesus when he taught his disciples the sweet and 
famous prayer, used the words ‘our Father* in the literal sense 
of a progenitor or in the metaphorical sense of a protector. 
Personally, I feel convinced that Jesus and Paul and some of 
the early fathers emphasised the first meaning. The utterances 
of Jesus are more consistent with a monistic or—as I should 
prefer to call it—a Pantheistic conception of God than with the 
dualistic metaphysic current in what Canon Wilson so aptly 
•describes as the Latin Theology. For the Greek Theology of 
the early Christian Church was distinctly pantheistic. 



Great Men —II 


Last week we dwelt upon objective revelation as held by 
most orthodox religions. We showed how the doctrine of 
incarnation was included in the doctrine of revelation, for with¬ 
out a personal revelation, the knowledge of God can hardly be 
described as such. It is necessary now to point out explicitly 
that dualistic revelation—that is to say revelation as understood 
by those who accept a dualistic metaphysic—is not a continuous 
process. Its one characteristic is that it is localised in space and 
specified in time. It is either an event or a group or series 
of events marked out and isolated from every other happening 
in this world. Such a view of revelation must account for the 
ordinary method of classification of religions—a classification 
very much prevalent in the West. We have natural religion on 
the one hand and revealed religion on the other. And while 
there are many natural religions, there is always only one re¬ 
vealed religion—namely, that of the author of the classification. 
According to a modified view, the natural religions are partly 
revealed and in so far as that part is concerned, they are pre¬ 
parations for the fuller purpose of the revealed religion proper. 
For instance Islam has always recognised the prophets of 
Palestine and given a place to Jesus Christ in the rank of the 
prophets of Allah. And to-day in the Broad Church in the 
West, Paganism at least, if not Heathenism, is recognised as a 
preparation in the w r orld’s history for the fuller revelation in 
Christianity. 

With a monistic metaphysic, revelation is perpetual and 
continuous. All nature is aglow with the fire of divinity. Every 
bush is a burning bush. Heaven and earth are full of God’s 
glory. A knowledge of nature and of the laws of nature, is a 
partial knowledge of God. Further all men are incarnations of 
God. Verily man is made in the image of God. The God in 
man is revealed everywhere: in the sinner as well as the pious : 
in the rich as well as the poor: in the ignorant as well as the 
enlightened. Every man is a potential Christ. For it is man’s 
destiny to reveal more and more the nature of God in his own 
little self. 

Now it is a matter of spiritual experience that the more 
I reveal God in my person, the more I see God revealed every¬ 
where about me. A likeness unto God entitles me to a larger 
vision of God. And how is this likeness to grow in me? The 
answer is, by the example of Great Men. 

“True greatness always lives—a standing miracle and 

an abiding revelation—to speak unto endless generations 
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and unto all the nations of the earth, of the inscrutable 
riches of God’s wisdom, power and goodness." 

Such is the sublime purpose of the lives of great men accord¬ 
ing to Keshub. It was for this reason that Keshub Chunder Sen 
believed and taught that inanimate nature and brute nature 
revealed God in a progressive manner. If there was design and 
wisdom in nature, there was design and wisdom and providence 
in History. History is not profane but sacred: Sacred to the 
dealings of God with men. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that in 18(30, 
Keshub Chunder Sen had a conception of “God in history" 
which is slightly different from his conception of 1880. The 
later teaching is a growth, an expansion of the earlier. In his 
lecture on Great Men (1800) we read that 

“It is through these great men, these leaders of man¬ 
kind that God reveals Himself as in history : in short they 
constitute what we mean by “God in history." 

This aristocratic view which with Victor Cousin disregards “the 
anonymous beings of the human species"—ordinary humanity, 
gives place later to the democratic view which saw 7 God revealed 
in every man and so we read for instance in “Yoga: Objective 
and Subjective" that 

“what happens in a small measure to ordinary huma¬ 
nity bursts like a flood of light upon great geniuses. It is 
the same thing, only in astonishing profusion" 

so that the difference is one of degree only. Further his selec¬ 
tive doctrine of great men. although it aroused much opposi¬ 
tion within and without the Brahmo Somaj, and was inevitably 
used against himself, came to be accepted by all Brahmos after 
the close of his career. His democratic teaching of God-in-man 
Xani-hari is still repugnant to many within the Brahmo Somaj. 
But the day is not far when all his later teachings, which were 
at the time considered so peculiar if not erratic and insane, 
will be adequately understood and accepted. For myself I am 
lost in wonder and admiration at the steady growth of the 
spiritual life in his remarkable career and at the fearless and 
undaunted loyalty to everything that was right and true. I 
have just, said that his doctrine of great men expanded into his 
doctrine of Namhari. But that does not mean that he gave up 
or renounced his former view. No, not in the least. His vision 
broadened, his insight deepened and preserving his former belief 
he added to it, the harmonising and supplementing doctrine of 
Narahari. Nay, more. To make his belief real he put his faith 
into practice and instituted in his church the discipline of 
“Pilgrimage to the Saints" which called forth so much ridicule 
and opposition at the time. It was a Kanda (performance) 
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indeed. Not in the sense of a whimsical arbitrary and super¬ 
stitious performance stimulated by an inordinate lover of rituals 
and ceremonies as a thoughtful Brahmo once unhappily 
characterised it. But in the sense of a marvel of achievement 
of faith—a faith which is loyal to its ideal, consistent with its 
understanding, and harmonious with its philosophy of life and 
religion. 

In this monistic conception, of revelation, the conception 
of historical revelation, such as is held by Trinitarian Chris¬ 
tianity, broadens out into a continuous and progressive process. 
The march of History is a revelation. In place of a mere 
historical revelation we have a God in history. But the histori¬ 
cal revelation is not denied: only its miraculous and super¬ 
natural character is not accepted.— W . & N. D. Nov. 10, 1909 . 



Inspiration 


In older schools of theology, where dualistic revelation is 
the predominant conception. Revelation is always external. In 
the monistic conception Revelation can be and is internal as 
well. This subjective revelation was described by Kcshub as 
‘God in the Soul,’ and it was to this revelation that he referred 
when he spoke of Inspiration. To him it was also “the highest 
mode of revelation.” It is more important and more powerful 
than objective revelation for it is 

“God’s direct and indirect action on the human soul.” 
Here spirit communes with spirit face to face without any 
mediation whatsoever. In older schools of theology, as we said 
before. Inspiration was a communication of God’s Will or in¬ 
formation as to God’s Being. And such inspiration was only 
given in the past and to chosen prophets. So that we of modern 
times arc to 

“seek the voice of God in the dead letter of books.” 

Kcshub felt so strongly on this subject that he goes on to 
say of this old view: 

“Inspiration is treated in this degenerate age, as a com¬ 
modity which can be purchased only of booksellers!” 

To Keshub Ghundcr Sen Inspiration was more than a 
mere communication of knowledge. It did not 

“deal out particular truths and particular forms of purity to 
satisfy a few special wants:” 

it altogether converts and regenerates the soul. Inspiration did 
not appeal to reason or public opinion, neither to calculation 
of profit nor to the expediency of consequences. But it was such 
a revelation of God as comes pouring into the soul and trans¬ 
forms one’s whole-being. It kindles in man the fire of divine 
life as a response to his earnest prayers. And as this divine life 
grows in him, he is able to recognise the same divine life in 
things external. God in the soul enables him to see God in 
Nature and God in History. 

In his lecture on Inspiration (1873) delivered seven years 
after that on Great Men, we are given a fuller statement of the 
revelation of God in the Soul. And it was a statement of his 
own thoughts and sentiments and not any thing he had learnt 
from books or other people. Here we see that with the begin¬ 
ning of his prayerful life, he began to have a philosophy of 
his own. While a boy at school, we are told by his biographer, 
he was well-known as a reader of big books on philosophy and 
his knowledge of the various schools of philosophy was great 
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indeed. But it was fortunate for us and for all the world that 
with his prayerful dawn of a spiritual life, he began to add 
insight to scholarship. He himself tells us that inspiration or 
God’s revelation in the soul comes to us only as a response to 
prayers. By prayers he did not mean petitions or the language 
of petitions merely. But it was according to him an attitude 
of the soul—an attitude of reverent humility and self-consecra¬ 
tion, an attitude of childlike trust and meekness, an attitude in 
short of an utter dependence on God’s strength and mercy. 
God’s revelation is like unto the sun, shining perpetually and 
illuminating every soul. Only ever}' soul must he turned 
towards the luminary to receive the light. 

’‘Stand with your face towards the great luminary of 
the day and a flood of light descends upon you.” 

And so to look up to God in prayer is to receive His holy 
light. The inspiration comes of itself as soon as the prayer is 
offered, for inspiration is a “perpetual breathing of His spirit” 
and is never fitful or irregular. As God is almighty and all- 
merciful so He is Omni-active. He is always busy sending 
messages and revealing Himself in our souls. We often see 
Him and know Him not. We often hear Him and listen not. 

“The holy dove of inspiration has been flying through 
all ages since the world began, carrying the message of 
redeeming mercy. It has alighted on the head of every son 
of God but few have welcomed the messenger or availed 
themselves of the message. Lo! even to-day it is on your 
head and mine, and is ready to inspire any of us if we 
would only yield to its heavenly influence.” 

This message of Universal inspiration—neither localised in 
space nor specified in time nor limited to particular individuals 
—means that God is not only always with us and in us but is 
ever active in the deepest depth of our souls. Our spiritual life, 
in fact, begins with inspiration, with occasional inspiration ; 
that is to say, with occasional listening to God with occasional 
realisations that God is with us and guiding us in our lives. And 
later as our communion with God increases in frequency and 
duration 

“man’s aspiration and God’s inspiration are continually 
exchanged with all the ease and force of natural breath.” 
This stage of our lives^ may be called the mystic life, life 
in God, and it represents a stage of exaltation—of “universal 
exaltation” as Keshub calls it, in which the Self is wholly con¬ 
sumed by 'the fire of the Holy Spirit. This stage comes after 
repeated strivings and represents a condition of perfect com¬ 
munion, when the human will purified and exalted and attuned 
to the divine Will, becomes one with it.— W. & N. D. Nov. 17 > 
1909. 



Our Faith and Our Experiences 


So fur we have seen that all the teachings of Keshtib 
Clmnder Sen on revelation and inspiration are direct corollaries 
from liis conception of God and perfectly consistent with it. 
The Indwelling God, the Immanent God, was the burthen of 
his teaching. To a generation of young Indians schooled by 
Trinitarian Christian missionaries, drilled by Scotchmen into 
Scottish philosophy, inoculated with the predominant “Latin 
Theology” of English literature, Kcshub found it hard to 
preach the Living God in whom we live, move and have our 
being. The intellectual thraldom of Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
replaced the influence of Benares and Nuddia in Calcutta, and 
we do not wonder that a large number of Brahmos fresh from 
the portals of Calcutta University, began to question the 
doctrines of their leader. And dualistic friends in England 
like the late Miss Sophia Dobson Collet surprised with these 
strange, because unwestern conceptions, declared Keshub 
Ghuuder Sen guilty of a “ruinous heresy.” T he significance of 
his earlier teachings were not at all understood,—they are 
hardly understood even now 7 by the majority of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Consequently his later teachings although they were 
a legitimate development of the earlier, sounded very strange 
to dualistic ears. Moreover a dualistic mind that has never 
attempted to understand monism, is hardly even conscious of 
its own dualism and therefore the result follows that all monistic 
teaching becomes incoherent and inconsistent thinking with 
him. Such was the basis of the misunderstanding that sur¬ 
rounded the riper thought of Keshub Chunder Sen and resented 
the utterances of his later life. 

For a confirmation of Keshub’s views on this subject, let 
us turn to the lecture on “Our Faith and our Experiences” 
delivered in 1876. He tells us there that his faith and the 
creed of the Theistic church evolved out of the natural con¬ 
sciousness of the Living Spirit-God. The three essential doctrines 
in theism—the doctrine of God, the doctrine of Immortality, 
the doctrine of Conscience, he points out explicitly, are not 
three doctrines, but one doctrine. 

“They are the constituent elements of one idea and 
must be accepted or rejected together. Whoever believes 
in the Infinite and Living Spirit-God must perforce accept 
as a necessary part of that doctrine, the immortality and 
accountability of the human soul.” 

To Keshub this was not a mere inference but an experience. 
So the root idea of immortality was not, to him, an elaborate 
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thesis maintained by argument and reasoning, but a simple but 
deep sense of utter dependence on the Living God. 

“The soul feels that its life is in God, and shall continue 
to be in God. I live in the Infinite Vital Power—here you 
have the doctrine of God. I will continue to live in that 
power,—here you have the doctrine of immortality. If we 
have then no life apart from God, we cannot but regard 
Him and our future existence as one integral fact.” 

The italics are mine and in this italicised clause we have 
monism pure and simple—or as I prefer to call it, Pantheism— 
pantheism pious and lofty. 

In the same lecture he tells us further on that he and his 
followers had not succeeded in “crystallising” their doctrines, 
opinions and beliefs into a fixed creed. Nor did he mean to do 
so. Prophet-like, seer-like he depended on God-vision and 
and trusted to a deep faith in God and experiences of genuine 
piety to open up a path of ever-increasing wisdom, love, purity 
and joy. 

“As a mighty tree lies potentially in a small seed, so 
volumes of theology and ethics lie hidden in a mustard 
seed of faith in the living God ... Verily there is no creed, 
no doctrine but God, He is all in all. To the believer He 
is everything—scripture, doctrine, church and salvation.” 

And he sums up his faith expressed at first as three doctrines, 
into one fundamental doctrine—Life in God. 

Let us consider now the point of view of the dualist—of the 
mind that believes that God created this world out of nothing. 
As I have said before on this assumption there can strictly 
be no knowledge of God but merely an information. Also on 
this doctrine for our basis the question of immortality is very 
unsettled. Immortality may or may not be a fact. If we 
are created out of nothing, we can be sent back or dissipated 
into nothing—utter extinction is possible. On the other hand 
if we believe in monism, that is to say in the teaching that 
nothing exists but God and that humanity and the universe 
are emanations rather than creations, of God, the question of 
immortality can hardly arise. We are of the same substance 
as God and so we are indestructible. All that can possibly 
happen to us is a change in the form in which we did exist and 
in which we shall exist, we are amritasya putrah —divine is our 
origin, divine is our progress, divine is our goal. The fact of 
immortality is indeed included in the fact of God, for there is 
no life apart from God.— W . & N. I),, Nov . 24, 1909 . 



Regenerating Faith 


Nearly ten vears before his exposition on Rationalism and 
Mysticism in the lecture on Philosophy and Madness in Religion, 
Keshub Gliunder Sen dwelt upon the same theme when he gave 
an address on Regenerating Faith (1868). He recognised there 
the essential truth in the distinction between “Natural and 
Revealed religion.” He called them “religion of the world” or 
“man-made” religion and “religion of heaven” or “God-made” 
religion respectively. In natural religion lie said, man was his 
own guide and to a great extent his own saviour—for God is 
to him an inference and such an inference necessarily depended 
upon man’s faculties and powers for the attainment of truth, 
and deliverance from sin. This religion of the world, said 
Keshub, was a “pious fraud” for it passed off that as God’s truth 
which was mainly its own fabrication. The other religion, or 
religion of heaven, was a religion of experience. The true 
blessings of salvation come to them who pass beyond the little 
sphere of the rationalistic and prudential religion-of-the-world. 
A religion of creeds and formulas, of rites and ceremonies was 
a religion of inference and not of experience—of reason and 
not of faith. It was religion of experience that alone satisfied 
the necessities of man, that alone was efficacious enough for the 
conversion of the soul, Lhat alone could accomplish the moral 
and spiritual regeneration of man. The new life that man 
wants is a life of divine holiness in which his entire nature, 
physical, moral and spiritual—is regenerated. The physical 
nature is changed because it comes within the complete control 
of the moral and spiritual nature. And this altered physical 
nature is what is known in Bliakti literature as 
Bhagavati Tanu —“a divine frame.” The religion of the world 
cannot give us this new life, although it can reform us. 

“This our wisdom and energy cannot secure, though 
They may lead us to virtue and honesty.” 

If reason was the faculty concerned in acceptance of the 
religion-of-the-world, man had Faith to help him to adopt the 
religion-of-heaven. By True Faith, Keshub meant spiritual 
perception . 

“Faith is the eye of the soul whereby it sees spiritual 
realities, directly and vividly.” 

This faith does not infer God but realises His presence as 
a living and personal deity. All available means of religious 
discipline and spiritual culture are unprofitable without this 
vivid faith in God. 
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“Through faith we not only realise the Unseen Spirit, 
hut dwell in Him, fear Him as an ever-present Witness 
and Governor, and love Him as a Father who never for- 
sakelh us: and in short, feel Him in all places, at all times, 
in our uprising and down-sitting, as an encompassing 
presence not to be put by.” 

Faith is thus different from mere intellectual belief. It is 
much more than mere sentimentalism. It does much more than 
reform our nature. It transforms us. 

Faith also assures us of immortality and of truth in such 
a way that reason hardly can. And we may point out here that 
the resurrection of Christ as an assurance of immortality was 
a perception of faith. “T ascend unto my Father and your 
Father ; and to my God and your God” (John. xx. 17) was the 
assurance of immortality. The vision of humanity in divinity 
is indeed our assurance—the only assurance man can have. The 
day we perceive that man is divine, that man is a spark from 
the divine fire, that man has proceeded from the very being of 
God, that we are all the offspring of God, that day death ceases 
to have any terror for us: that day we arc convinced of our 
immortality and our co-eternity with God. 

We are also able to understand now—after reading Keshub’s 
exposition of faith—why St. Paul was so convinced that we are 
justified by faith alone. “Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law” (Rom. III. 28). 
For the spiritual perception of God and His Truth, of God and 
His Righteousness does away with the necessity of any dogmas 
or doctrines and laws or discipline. The revelation of God and 
the manifestation of His Righteousness unto the eye of faith 
are quite enough to meet all the requirements of our moral 
and spiritual nature. It was this faith that transformed Saul 
into Paul. It was through this faith that the Christ of the 
Creeds that Saul persecuted came to be the Christ of Experience 
that Paul worshipped.— W. & N. D., Dec. 1, 1909. 



Behold the Light of Heaven in India—I 


In his lecture in January 1875 in the Town Hall, Keshub 
Chunder Sen began to tell the public at large what he had been 
lead ling his immediate disciples during the six or seven pre¬ 
ceding years in prayers, sermons and conversations. It may be 
called the central teaching—the gospel lor which he lived and 
worked. It was the declaration of a New Dispensation for 
New India. The formal declaration came, five years later in 
1880 but in 1875 other distinctive teachings of India’s modern 
prophet had already roused enough opposition to make him 
explain this new doctrine in the annual Town Hall lecture. 
Such a pronouncement is liable to call forth criticism and 
suggest insinuations in any age or in any land. And to dispel 
such misconstruction Keshub took the opportunity to say that 
“we were not an elect race” and that our New Dispensation was 
not in conflict with any other dispensation. 

“The dispensations of divine mercy arc all inclusive 
not exclusive ; they embrace all mankind and exclude none.” 
Further 

“the fact is, the general dispensations of God’s saving mercy 
adapt themselves in a special manner to the exigencies and 
requirements of special epochs in the world’s history.” 

In other words these dispensations meet the requirements 
of the spirit of the age and as such are to be known as “yuga 
dhnrrna ” Also while there was in the hundred years 

of Indian history a definite working of God’s spirit in the 
development of the New Dispensation and the regeneration of 
India, other parts of the world were not left without witnesses. 
It was in 1875 Keshub said 

“See how the Lord is dealing with America and with 
Japan, and raising those countries to power and greatness.” 

And if he had been familiar with things and events in 
Persia he would have held up the doing of the Bab and his 
followers to the admiration of his Calcutta audience. To us 
of the succeeding generation, it is a marvellous testimony to 
the New Dispensation, that during the last fifteen years Bahaism 
—an offshoot of Babism is teaching exactly what the church of 
the New Dispensation has been doing for thirty years. In fact 
Bahaism stands to Babism in the same relation as the Church 
of the New Dispensation stands to the Brahmo Somaj of India 
of the sixties or the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj of to-day. Both 
the movement in Persia and India have taken place in parallel 
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lines. The Brahmo Somaj was founded in 1830, Babisin about 
1845. The New Dispensation was definitely taught about 1875. 
Bahaism as a distinct movement—an advance upon and as an 
expansion of Babism began to take its shape about 1890. And 
may we not look forward to the day when missionaries of the 
New Dispensation and representatives of Bahaism shall meet 
and worship and preach from the same platform? The hour 
cometh when all believers in God’s dispensation, be they 
Brahmos or Bahais will join hands and surround the throne of 
the great God of History. Perhaps God’s dealings with Sindh 
at the present, hour, are a pieparation for the promulgation of 
this great Asiatic Dispensation. India and Persia are once more 
to be brought together on the high platform of spiritual 
relationship. 

“What I accept as the New Dispensation in India 
neither shuts out God’s light from the rest of the world, 
nor does it run counter to any of those marvellous dispensa¬ 
tions of His Mercy which were made in ancient times.” 

Thus we find Keshub’s doctrine of dispensation teaching 
us not only a multiplicity of dispensations but also a continuity 
in them. This conception of dispensation therefore can be very 
appropriately described as the doctrine of Progressive Revelation 
in history. 

Again we read on the next page: 

“A new dispensation therefore has been sent unto us 
which presents to us not indeed a new and singular creed 
but a new development of bygone dispensations. ... It comes 
not to destroy but to fulfil the law and the prophets. And 
while it is a consummation of the teachings of the past, 
it sows the seed of future dispensations. The light we see 
in our country to-day is only the dawn of brighter and 
fuller light yet to come.” 

Here we have a distinct pronouncement against what may 
be called the doctrine of Final dispensation—a doctrine that 
looks upon a particular religion as the final and perfect 
revelation of God unto His children, such as Islam has always 
taught or the Christianity of the Broad Church teaches us at the 
present day. Keshub Cliunder Sen did never teach an exclusive 
dispensation nor a final or once-for-all dispensation. Except a 
very few extreme rationalists the majority of the Brahmo Somaj 
believes to-day in the doctrine of dispensations but I am afraid 
they have accepted with regard to Brahmoism, the doctrine of 
Final Dispensation. They are very far from the doctrine of 
Progressive Revelation which was the central teaching of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

It is this failure to grasp the significance of his teaching 
that must account for the great hue and cry raised against the 
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word “New” in the lifetime of Keshub Chunder Sen and for the 
opposition to the name that still continues in the Bralmio Somaj. 
It was not understood that “new” implied the existence of “old” 
and foreshadowed more in the future. When people assume 
that all religions other than their own are false, they can only 
believe in a single dispensation namely that of their own. If 
however they allow themselves a certain breadth of mind and 
come to realise that God hath not left himself without witnesses 
in any land, they become ready to admit that other religions 
might have been dispensations in their time but are now alloyed 
and mixed with falsehood. And yet their own religion is the 
pure the whole and the absolute truth. Such is the idea current 
in the Bralnno world. The general eclecticism of the Brahmo 
Somaj means the recognition on the one hand of some truths 
in Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism and Christianity but of all 
truth and uolhing but the truth in Brahmonism on the other. 
Brahmoism to many is the greatest common measure ; to others 
the least common multiple of all the truths in various religions. 
Keshub Chunder Sen on the other hand strove to teacli an 
organic unity between all the religions of the world and made 
the New Dispensation not only a harmony but a synthesis of 
all the religions of the world.— W. & N. D., Dec. 8, 1909. 



Behold the Light of Heaven in India —II 


In announcing his doctrine of Progressive Revelation, 
Keshub Chunder Sen took care to point out that ours was not 
a unique dispensation—not a “chosen people” doctrine. He 
distinctly said that “we were not an elect race” as we pointed 
out last week. At the same time he thought it wise to dispel 
another likely misunderstanding. It was about himself. He 
knew that with a teaching of dispensation people would in¬ 
evitably run to the conclusion that he was trying to set himself 
up as the chosen man of God as a prophet or a Paygambar. 
And yet he must preach what he had learnt from God. So we 
find that towards the close of his lecture in 1875, he discussed 
the question of his authority for the doctrine he enunciated. 

“I preach,” he said, “no theory of my own invention ; 
I am not imposing upon you novel ideas manufactured in 
my own mind, I have told you what 1 have heard from the 
lips of the Divine Teacher.... It is not to me a second¬ 
hand revelation but my own heart has heard and therefore 
believed.” 

In this lecture Keshub Chunder Sen once more laid 
emphasis on Faith and added to it Love—the love of God and 
man. As he had done before in the lecture on Regenerating 
Faith, by Faith he meant spiritual perception and not in¬ 
tellectual reflection. Faith in “I am”—the ever-present and 
ever-living God—is 

“the worship of the Inconceivable yet Visible Spirit.” 
The living gospel “I Am” taught the conscious realisation of 
the Ever-present God who, to each man, saint or sinner, speaks 
directly as the Indwelling Teacher. Prophets and scriptures do 
no bring us to him, it is He who brings us to them. 

“None coineth to prophets and scriptures but through 
the Holy Spirit.” 

It is the word of God, the voice of the Holy Spirit, that 
alone can enlighten and sanctify us. We must resign ourselves 
primarily into His hands and He will then 

“put into our hands such books and introduce us to such 
men as may help our spiritual growth, constantly guiding 
us by His voice, and enabling us to distinguish between 
truth and error and eschew evil ways.” 

The other creed of the New Dispensation was the gospel 
of Love. 

“If ye love God with true love and if ye love all men 
with true love, ye shall be saved. This is ancient and 
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universal religion, and in this lies abridged the whole creed 
of human redemption.” 

True love is not merely a juxtaposition of hearts. It is 
not even a community of interests. It is a uni fixation of hearts , 
by a surrender of hearts and a surrender of interests. 

“Self-sacrifice is a necessity in the kingdom of love/’ 

With this lofty ideal of love Keshub Chunder Sen criticised 
three of the prevalent maxims of worldly wisdom. He pointed 
out that if “charily begins at home” it certainly does not end 
there and that charity never recognises the limits of time and 
space and causality. 

“Love has no other wherefore than this ; that man is 
a brother and woman a sister.” 

And 

“true love is a pilgrim that has left home and gone away, 
never to return.” 

He takes up next the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
you would that they should do to you.” He declared this 
rule was 

“utilitarianism, not morality. This is John Stuart Mill, 
not Jesus Christ.” 

The Bible might have taught this but Jesus Christ taught 
something higher. 

“Love outruns all measure even that of self-love. 
There is no Arithmetic in true love. It is an overbearing 
passion, not a cold calculating principle.” 

Love never calculates. Love is never satisfied with any 
limits to self-sacrifice. 

The third fallacious doctrine which he warned his audience 
against was the proverb “To err is human, to forgive, divine.” 
Keshub Chunder Sen would act upon the higher maxim 

“To forgive is human: to love, divine.” 

Forgiveness implies nothing but the capacity of a man to 
curb his excited passion, and men differ in such capacity. For¬ 
giveness also means a return of affection, 

“a mending of broken temper a renewal of friendliness.” 
and thus it is only a negative virtue, a virtue of an inferior 
character. love is something far higher. 

“We want that perfection of love in which there will 
be no cessation, and therefore no need of restoration.” 

“There is no doubt that abiding love is infinitely 
superior to habits of forgiveness.” 

Further, if God was love, all love and abiding love, how 
can He cease to be angry when He is never angry? He does 
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not love by fits and starts. He loves all saints and sinners. 
Therefore God cannot forgive sinners. 

“Let me ask—Does God forgive sinners} I emphati¬ 
cally reply. He cannot.” 

Forgiveness is ^ Imm nShnxjr., ^ NvcVue. Y,o\e \s. 

of heaven and heaven is love. 

We said above that Keshub Chunder Sen declared that he 
had the highest authority for the doctrines he preached. 

“Therefore will 1 preach it and proclaim it so long as 
I live, that I may vindicate the truth and magnify Him 
from Whom I have learnt it.” 

We should point out now that Keshub went further and 
disclaimed any exclusive rights to such knowledge. 

“But is it to me alone” he asks “that the Lord has 
revealed this truth and conlided this message?” 

His own answer is: 

“Ask humanity. Believers in all ages have heard this 
same truth in their own hearts, and to-day it is possible for 
every sinner like myself to hear it by faith if he is so in¬ 
clined and prepared.” 

In fact he could hardly be self-consistent if he had claimed 
exclusive knowledge and a monopoly of inspiration, llis 
doctrine of continuity of dispensations repudiates such exclusive¬ 
ness and such monopoly. And his proclamation that more 
dispensations are to come in the future settled the question of 
a final dispensation through him.— W. & A 7 . D., Dec. 15, 1909. 


8 



The Future Church (1869)—I 


In going back to an earlier lecture of Keslmb Ghunder Sen, 
it is our object to lay an emphasis on the fact that in his life 
we iind a repetition of the spiritual history of the Brahmo 
Sotnaj. And it will be quite correct to say that the subsequent 
history of the Brahmo Somaj has been a repetition of the life 
of Kesliub Chuncler Sen. For such a personality is a resume 
of the past and a forecast of the future. We have said on a 
former occasion that the majority—and a large majority—of the 
11 rah mo Somaj believe to-day as they have done since the days 
of Ramtnohun Roy, that no existing religious system is wholly 
false. And Kesliub Chunder Sen said in 1869: — 

As in men so in systems of philosophy and theology, 
we see nowhere unmixed purity or impurity .... We should 
distinguish what is true in (any creed) from its false 
admixtures, and in a liberal spirit note the purer features 
common to all creeds.” 

If Kesliub Gluiiulcr Sen outgrew this stage in the course of 
a couple of years or so, and the majority of the Brahmo Somaj 
are still in that stage, it conclusively proves what lie himself 
subsequently said—namely—that it would take the Brahmo 
Somaj fiftv years to understand him. In other words Kesliub 
Ghunder Sen was lialf-a-ccntury ahead of his times—of which 
forty years arc nearly past. May we not then look forward to 
a great advance in the next ten years, when Kesliub Ghunder 
Sen will once more represent the best and the highest in the 
Brahmo Somaj and in that sense be the true leader once again? 
Just, at present he is miles ahead of us and our best and our 
highest falls short of that height to which his spiritual life 
ascended in the closing years of his career. 

In this lecture under consideration, Keslmb Ghunder Sen 
with all humility admitted that lie could with regard to the 
church of the future, “speak only of probabilities” and that he 
endeavoured to give the general outlines of what a ppm red most 
likely to be the future church of the world, in the light of the 
past. He observed that speculations abouL the future church 
generally contained “more poetry than philosophy” and that 
he was himself going to base his remarks on “an induction of 
facts.” So that in this lecture we have a closely argued thesis 
of a philosophic student of history, rather than the discernment 
and insight, of a religious genius which are marked character¬ 
istics of all Ills subsequent utterances. Wc miss the true 
prophetic ring in it. And we miss it because the lecture marks 
the stage of transition in his spiritual life. He had been so 
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far a teacher and a reformer, full of enthusiasm, full of 
knowledge, full of scholarship, full of eloquence. But he was 
soon to become an apostle and a prophet, the bearer of a gospel, 
a message from Heaven, and a redeemer of men. 

As a reformer, Keshub Chunder Sen had been busy 
adjusting Brahmo practice to Brahrno ideals. As a prophet, he 
became the instrument for an expansion of those ideals, the 
medium for the advent of a New Ideal. So in this stage of 
transition we have distinct traces of both and a clear continuity 
of the life of a reformer into that of a prophet. 

(1) He notices for instance that people are apt to change 
from one set of ideas to another with the rush and zeal of a 
renegade. A materialist becomes a believer in table-turning and 
spiritrapping. A rationalist submits to all authority* -“control 
of both priests and dogmas.” A sceptic linds it quite easy to 
become extremely superstitious. Such antitheses could noi exist 
in the future church. And he goes on to harmonise them, for in 
their harmony will be the safety of the church of the future. 
Later in his life when the New Dispensation had come when 
the New Gospel shone forth upon his prophetic vision, he learnt 
and taught that antitheses do not exist—that the opposition 
they imply is the opposition of the part and the whole, of the 
lesser to the greater, of a parti -thesis to a Syn -thesis, if we may 
coin the expression. 

(2) Next in his study of the phenomena in human history 
he found that in spite of the endless differences in the various 
religions and sects there were “parallelisms equally remarkable.” 
And he accounts for these resemblances by the common religious 
instincts and sentiments of humanity. 

“It is the same human nature which works everywhere 
beneath the varied phenomena of religious history.” 
Moreover he points out that religious phenomena are, for 
the very same reason, reproduced in the world’s history and will 
reproduce. 

“All doctrines, modes of worship, and religious insti¬ 
tutions have their origin in the mind, and though we may 
suppress them a hundred times, they will again grow up, 
unless their roots arc destroyed.” 

Yes. and as a reformer he was engaged in turning them up 
by their roots. But when the new revelation came, when he saw 
the hand of Providence everywhere, the presence of the Holv 
Spirit in the inarch of History, the natural historian changed 
into the spiritual seer. 

“All that sprang naturally from the human mind in 
ancient times must inevitably appear in the future when¬ 
ever and wherever the same exciting causes and the same 
necessities will occur.” 
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Later the ‘exciting causes’ and necessities appeared to hint 
to be nothing but revelations of God and the parallelisms were 
due to a consistency and continuity in dispensations of heaven. 
In both the positions he ascribed the same validity to all 
religions but he changed the grounds of the validity from 
Evolution to Revelation. 

(3) Thirdly, in discussing how the multiplicity of prevalent 
systems of worship will be harmonized—for he had no doubt 
of this harmony even at this stage—in the future church, 
Kesliub Ghunder Sen pointed out that polytheism, pantheism 
and prophet ism in their varied forms arise from a 

“mistaken identification of one or other of the two created 
realities—Mind and Matter—with the Creator.” 

In the new church, in the 

“one vast cathedral where all mankind shall worship with 
one heart the Supreme Creator” 

—there will be a harmony of worship. Nature, self or greatness 
will not be identified with God but will be treated and respected 
as the three modes of revelation. The future church will satisfy 
the idolator, the pantheist and the prophet worshipper alike, for 
“it will faithfully represent and satisfy those real wants and 
necessities of nature which have led to different systems of false 
wwship.” 

Later when preaching the New Dispensation he came to 
realise and teach that such worship was not false worship but 
inadequate worship and therefore they do not want destruction 
but supplementation. What he stated at first as exaggeration 
and extreme was more correctly described later as diminution 
and defect.— W. & N. D., Dec. 29 , 1909. 



The Future Church (1869)—II 


Keshub Ghundcr Sen described the worship, the creed and 
the gospel of the Future Church in 1869. Polytheism, Pan¬ 
theism and Prophetism are to be reconciled there in the unity 
of Godhead with a trinity of manifestations. He had already 
dwelt upon the threefold revelations of God in Nature, Mind 
and History. It was natural therefore to recognise the truth 
that in the worship of God, the Spirit-God, was included the 
worship of Nature (Poly-theism), the worship of mind (Pan¬ 
theism), and the worship of prophets and incarnations (Prophet- 
ism). Further if we once realise the fact that in worshipping 
God we worship Nature, it becomes evident that he who wor¬ 
ships nature is also worshipping God. Only he is neglecting 
the other manifestations of God. His worship is partial. Never¬ 
theless it is worship of God. Therefore if we are to ask the 
nature-worshipper to worship God, we cannot legitimately ask 
him to gwc up nature-worship. What we ought to do is to ask 
him to worship Mind and prophets as well. Similarly for him 
who would worship Mind alone or prophets alone. The 
approximation to truth consists in the acceptance and supple¬ 
mentation of truth and not in the rejection of any part of the 
truth. The worship in the Future Church is thus to be a 
harmony and a synthesis of the worship of all the churches in 
the world. 

The creed of the Future Church is to be no other than the 
love of God and the love of man. The love of man is not only 
to gather us together in a common church but it is sure 

“to adjust the moral, political, social and domestic relations” 
and provide all the necessary stimulus to shake off our selfish¬ 
ness. Indeed all sin is due to our not having enough love. 
If we love our home only and look to the interests of our own 
family only, we constantly fail in good citizenship and patriot¬ 
ism. If we confine our love to our own country, we may be 
good patriots but we shall often find ourselves at discord with 
other nations and other countries. It is because we do not 
let our love grow that we find such unhappiness in our homes, 
such misery in our social life and such discord in our inter¬ 
national relations. The distinctions between the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, the strong and the w r eak 
disappear in the measure that love grows in us. Unjust laws, 
dishonest trade, individual appropriation of the fruit of collec¬ 
tive effort would cease to exist in our society. With love ever 
growing in our hearts, we readily cast away all selfishness and 
feel joy in service for mutual welfare and happiness. 
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When to this love for man, we add the love for God— 
when we let this love for man grow into the love for God, 
indeed we come to belong to the same Church. Errors and 
prejudices vanish. 'The dividing dogmas and formulas of the 
earth disappear. Indeed they do not disappear but only cease 
to divide. For in the harmonising creed of this church of the 
future we find a lawful and a suitable place for all the dogmas 
and doctrines of the world. 

The gospel of the Future Church is the gospel of God’s 
infinite mercy. The parable of the Prodigal Son describes typi¬ 
cally the love of God for man. God’s love and mercy alone are 
our salvation. Faith in this mercy supplies us the stimulus to a 
higher life. 

‘“It is an inexhaustible fountain of love, strength, joy, 
hope and purity ; and whoso has recourse to it however 
sinful he may have been, finds his soul refreshed with a 
shower of spiritual blessings.” 

There is no salvation by books or men. Nor by dogmas or 
creeds. The mercy of God is sufficient for all our needs and 
more. 

Kesluib Chunder Sen concludes the lecture with the asser¬ 
tion that the Future Church in India will be a synthesis of 
Hinduism. Islam and Christianity. 

“The future creed of India will be a composite faith” 
and it will not only combine the doctrines and formulas of all 
these three religions but also enforce the discipline and sadhnns 
of all the three churches. This process of synthesis will go on 
in every country and will for this very reason—the religion of 
one country will differ from that of another. Each will have its 
local colour, local features and will never be the result of a 
process of mere borrowing. The future national church can 
never be an exotic thrust upon us but a national indigenous 
growth following upon a spiritual unfolding which will and 
must utilise to the full all the rich spiritual inheritance of the 
peoples of the land.— W. 6' A 7 . D., Jan. 5, 19JO. 



We Apostles of the New Dispensation ( 1881 ) 


Twelve years after the lecture oil the Future Church, we 
find Keshub Chundcr Sen addressing his Town Hall audience 
again on the same subject although in a different way and from 
a different, standpoint. Jn I860 he could speak only of “pro¬ 
babilities” and he could speak only as a philosophic student of 
history, of the faith, creed and gospel of the future. In 1881 
he does not hesitate to call himself an apostle and a spokesman 
of this church—not future any longer—but actually realised and 
embodied in the present. He speaks with the authority of a 
prophet and an emphasis of a seer. The world may call him 
“dogmatic” but such dogmatism is inevitable. Results of visua¬ 
lisation cannot but be 'dogmatic* to the blind: to people want¬ 
ing in vision. And the prophet has always been and w T ill 
always be a visionary and a mystic—above the rationalism and 
scholasticism of the philosopher. To make it clear to the world 
that the church had arrived, he declared that there was a church 
—a body whereof he was but a limb. 

“Here you see God’s special providence working out 
the redemption of the land, through the instrumentality of 
a complete dispensation, with its full complement of 
apostles, scriptures and inspiration.” 

And in the following utterance quoted from the lecture in 
1881 which embellishes the title page of his Bengali biography, 
wc find no trace of the hesitations of a philosophic student of 
history, but the certainty of a seer. 

“Rest assured, my friends, when we arc dead and gone, 
all the events that are transpiring around us in these days 
shall be written and embodied in history, and shall be 
unto future generations a new gospel of God’s saving grace.” 
Further it may be pointed out here that although in read¬ 
ing the two lectures of 1869 and 1881 together one is conscious 
of a change in Keshub Clmnder Sen both in his philosophy and 
theology, nevertheless one must admit that the change is neither 
violent nor illegitimate. It is the sign of an ardent truth-loving 
soul growing in spirituality and growing in wisdom, loyal to 
the truth he saw and the inspiration he received. Moreover 
this change never meant that lie threw aside anything that he 
once believed to be (rue. The change in Keshub Chunder Sen 
shows the very characteristic which he taught the world to see 
in progressive spirituality. Such characteristic consists in the 
broadening and deepening nature of what we call relativity in 
truth, and, not in thinking that a relative truth is a mixture of 
falsehood and truth. The broader truth always comprehends 
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the lesser truth and always adds to it. The deeper truth docs 
not make the superficial truth false, but only shows its limited 
nature, or the limited nature of its application. So it was with 
Keslmb Chunder Sen's own spiritual life. A later stage in his 
life meant a growing out, an unfolding, a ripening, a fulfilment 
of his earlier life. There is in his life the consistency of the 
seed and the blossom—the seed that was potentially the blossom 
and could pot possibly end in anything else. 

After pointing out that the distinguishing feature of the 
New Dispensation is “its immediacy, its denial of a mediator” 
and showing the absurdity of the charge that he was harbouring 
in his mind of setting himself up as prophet-mediator. Keshub 
Chunder Sen dwelt at some length on the inclusive nature of 
the New Dispensation. The older dispensations claimed to be 
mutually exclusive and rejoiced in their exclusiveness. The 
New Dispensation shunned altogether the old path of cxclu- 
sivism, and established for itself the new character of an all- 
embracing and all-absorbing eclecticism. The old churches 
claimed each a monopoly of truth and salvation. 

“But here in the new temple, is a catholicity which 
embraces all space and all time.” 

The rest of the lecture then dwells upon this catholicity of 
the New Dispensation and incidentally discloses to us Keshub’s 
conception of and his loyalty to Christ. This catholicity has 
two important characteristics. It is Synthetic and Subjective. 
It is the catholicity of comprehension and not of extension. 
Science resolves multiplicity into unity and so did Christ and 
the prophets. They all claimed that their message was the 
fulfilment of the old. So in the New Dispensation all other 
dispensations are harmonised and unified, 

“a whole host of churches resolved into a scientific unity.” 
It seeks to find the concealed unity through all dispensa¬ 
tions for they arc all connected with each other in the economy 
of Providence. 

“They are linked together in one continuous chain 
which may be traced to the earliest age.” 

Jesus was Moses perfected and Paul was Christ fulfilled. 
The New Dispensation was also the fulfilment of Moses, Jesus 
and Paul. It is the realization of Christian and Pauline anti¬ 
cipations. 

This objective synthesis is, however, subordinate to the 
subjective synthesis, the spiritual assimilation which is the chief 
characteristic of the new catholicity. In it the superficial doc¬ 
trine of objective recognition gives place to the deeper philo¬ 
sophy of subjective fellowship. To the subjectivity of the New 
Dispensation 

“God is not only a person but also a character” 

—a character which we must assimilate to our own. The Christ 
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■of the New Dispensation is an indwelling power, a living spirit, 
a fact of consciousness, lie is not merely a doctrine but the 
eternal and universal spirit of sonship. This subjective fellow¬ 
ship is also the basis of the Hindu doctrine of yoga. By yoga 
one individual becomes another, one nation becomes another. 
India can absorb England, Asia can assimilate Christian Europe. 
By yoga, we not only become Christian and Christlike but we 
become Christs—Sons of God. The New Dispensation therefore 
teaches not only a harmony of religions but enjoins upon us to 
practise a synthesis of religions, and to practise not only an 
objective synthesis but a subjective synthesis. The New Dis¬ 
pensation thus is not merely a doctrine but a principle of life. 
We cannot do better than close this chapter with a magnificent 
and eloquent peroration from this lecture. At this festive season 
let us dwell upon the thought contained therein and realise the 
significance of this central teaching of our master and minister 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

‘‘Such is the New Dispensation. It is the harmony of 
all scriptures and dispensations. Il is not an isolated creed, 
but the science which binds and explains and harmonizes 
all religions. It gives to history a meaning, to the action 
of Providence a consistency, to quarrelling churches a com¬ 
mon bond, and to successive dispensations a continuity. It 
shows by marvellous synthesis how the different rainbow 
colours are one in the light of Heaven. The New Dispen¬ 
sation is the sweet music of diverse instruments. It is the 
precious necklace in which are strung together the rubies 
and pearls of all ages and climes. It. is the celestial court 
where around enthroned Divinity shine the lights of all 
heavenly saints and prophets. It is the wonderful solvent, 
which fuses all dispensations into a new chemical com¬ 
pound. It is the mighty absorbent, which absorbs all that 
is true and good and beautiful in the objective world. 
Before the flag of the New Dispensation bow ye nations 
and proclaim the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. In blessed cucharist let us eat and assimilate all 
the saints and prophets of the world. Thus shall we put 
on the new T man, and each of us will say, the Lord Jesus is 
my will, Socrates my head, Chaitanya my heart, the Hindu 
Rislii my soul and the philanthropic Howard my right 
hand. And thus transfigured we shall bear witness unto the 
New Gospel. Let many-sided truth, incarnate in saints and 
prophets, come down from heaven and dwell in you, that 
you may have that blessed harmony of character, in which 
, is eternal life and salvation.” 


W. & N. D. Jan. 12, 1910. 



STUDIES IN BUDDHISM 


The Vision of Buddha 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

Philology and archaeology, linguistics and numismatics, poli¬ 
tics and sociology, criticism and philosophy have all contributed 
their share in the interpretation of Buddhism, and have estab¬ 
lished claims upon our gratitude. Nevertheless Buddhistic piety 
and devotion demand that the spiritual treasures of Buddhism 
be unfolded and appraised in the light of spiritual experience. 
Sadhu Aghore Nath, of blessed memory, apostle and yogi of 
the New Dispensation realised this fact, and studied the Lalita 
Vistara in the true spirit of the Navavidhan. Scholarship and 
learned research help us indeed a great deal, yet the call of the 
Spirit is heard by the spirit alone, and the truths of the spiritual 
world are revealed to the eye of the spirit alone. We must 
agree with Saint Aghore Nath that the practice of dhyana , 
and samadhi by Buddha himself and his church must find a 
prominent place in any scheme of interpretation, and the doc¬ 
trines of Buddhism must be understood in reconciliation with 
the disciplines and devotional practices of the Church. 

Sakya Muni attained his enlightenment at the age of 20, 
and his ministry extended over 51 years. The teachings of the 
early years of his ministry were undoubtedly rationalistic, yet 
not without a mystic bent, and the more one dwells upon his 
later life and later utterances, indeed even on some phases of 
his early ministry, the more one is convinced of the genuine 
mysticism of the Buddha. The charge of atheism, or a-spiritisrn 
(Niratmavada) and agnosticism is based upon an inadequate 
perception and interpretation of the inherent mysticism of a 
true Indian yogi, as Buddha undoubtedly was. The mysticism 
of Buddha was agnostic in expression. The rival mysticism of 
the great Sankaracharya centuries after, was eminently pan¬ 
theistic in expression. The a-spiritism of Buddha and the pan- 
spiritism of the Upanishads are aspects or expressions of the 
same spiritual experience which forms the basis of mysticism. 

It is this fundamental unity of mystic experience that ac¬ 
counts for the rapid spread and easy assimilation as well as the 
subsequent decline of Buddhism as a thought-system in the 
land of its birth. Its rise and its spread as a social influence 
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were due entirely to its protest against the practice of empty 
rituals, lifeless forms and to the institution of caste in Brahmi- 
nical India. Its success as a social power soon led to its political 
predominance, and both political and social influence declined 
as the Church in its turn lost its appeal to spirituality and 
humanity. To the student of religion the question of questions 
is whether the Prayer-wheel makes an appeal to the spirituality 
and the humanity of the Tibetan Lama! If it does what is the 
nature of that appeal? The vigour and vitality of the religious 
system is* to be measured by the spiritual and humanitarian 
response called forth in its followers. A religion is dead when 
it does not evoke an enthusiasm for humanity or arouse the 
inherent spirituality in man. Dogmas and creeds, forms and 
rituals and all the pomp and paraphernalia of ecclesiastieism 
become lifeless as soon as they pale m their power of appeal to 
spirituality and humanity. They quicken with a new life the 
moment they are impregnated with a new spirituality and a 
new humanity. If Buddhism be dead or dying shall it not 
revive and take on a new lease of life making a large appeal 
to a larger humanity and a deeper spirituality with the inspirit¬ 
ing advent of a Maitreya Buddha, prophesied of old? The expec¬ 
tation of a Messiah or a Rasul or an Avatar is a fact of religious 
experience expressed unmistakably in the story of a nation 
whenever a larger appeal, and a larger outlook takes possession 
of the soul under the leading of the holy spirit.— IV. & X. D. y 
June L 1919. 


II 

THE FOUR JHANAS 

Under the sacred Bodhi tree sat Gautama, prince of the 
Sakya clan, resolved on the conquest of the mystery of the world, 
—resolved to let his earthly frame dry into skin and bone in 
the quest of supreme wisdom. Days and nights passed by as 
step by step he scaled the heights of yoga till one memorable 
day with the full moon shining on the rugged plains of the 
South Magadha, in the first watch of the night, the supreme 
consciousness dawned upon him. The enlightenment came 
unto him. The vision burst upon him. In the second watch 
of the night still greater mysteries yielded to his penetrating 
vision. And the last watch found him perfected in wisdom, 
blessed with super-consciousness, and possessed of super-persona¬ 
lity. [Lalita Vistara —Chapter XXII]. 

Four dhyanas are mentioned preliminary to the enlighten¬ 
ment. In the first, by detachment and concentration the illus¬ 
trious yogi passed from the sensible world to the ideal ; this 
secular consciousness gave way to the rational perception 
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(prajnachakshu) that the reality was ideational, and that 
rest and peace belonged to a condition of Sarnadhi. The 
second stage was a transition from plurality to the one reality, 
and the great Muni became absorbed in the contemplation of 
this one ideal reality. Beyond the changeful many he perceived 
the changeless One. Later, in the third stage, undisturbed by 
the many and drawn by the One he strove for a condition of 
‘indifference’ (upeksha) by the removal of self. For if in Objec¬ 
tive Yoga this sensibly material world is an obstruction, in Sub¬ 
jective Yoga the empirical ego—the ego of ordinary conscious¬ 
ness,.-the self, the A ham is the supreme hindrance. With the 

passing away of the self the fourth stage was ushered in. And 
the whole world broke forth once more upon the yogi's vision 
with all its misery and suffering, and filled the yogi's heart with 
an unspeakable compassion. The rational perception had given 
wav to a deeper insight (Divya chakshu) to which the self was 
nought, and the mam was nought. And now with the en¬ 
lightenment with Ruddha-vision ( Ruddha-chaksu) the self and the 
world, once more stood related to the One and to each other in 
a Supreme Consciousness where love was all.* “Faith, intellect 
and feeling form in a moment one eye as it were and the 
observer observes with scientific accuracy, with firm faith and 
with abounding joy .... He sees himself and the universe, the 
me and the not-me, living and moving in a central will-force, 
in an intelligent and loving personality” (Keshub’s “Yoga.”). 
Identifying himself with this personality the enlightened, the 
Buddha, discovered in the second watch of the night that he 
belonged to a spiritual ancestry of previous Bodhisattivas ,— 
born of spirit, born in the world of spirits, to be reborn again 
and again in an infinite compassion for the deliverance of 
mankind. One of the many, yoga made him one with the many, 
raised him to the one-co/d-the-many, blest him with a super¬ 
personality, transformed him in the last watch of the night into 
an omnipersonality, into a Virata Parasha. 

There is a stage in our adolescence and youth when melan¬ 
choly and sadness, the ascet ic spirit (t>airagya) . takes possession 
of the soul ; when the youthful soul disturbed by divine dis¬ 
content feels dissatisfied with the world of sense and longs for 

*[In Objective Yoga matter is the great obstruction ; as soon as that 
is removed, the soul and divinity become one. In Subjective Yoga, self is 
the impediment : remove that and man is one with God. This self-abne¬ 
gation is not merely self-denial or asceticism in the ordinary sense of the 
term.It is the sacrifice of self itself. The yogi bates self as an abomina¬ 

tion and an evil in itself Ilis process is not to destroy each passion by 

moral struggle and warfare, but. to root out self, the origin of all evil by 

spiritual absorption in the Higher Self.When the real comes, the unreal 

disappears. Tr is quite clear now that there is no power in self but it is of 
God: no wisdom, no holiness, no love, but it is divine.—Yoga—Subjective 
and Objective, p. 43 -46]. 
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a world which il docs not know. With this longing for the un¬ 
known there rises at the same time a yearning from the depths 
of the soul,—call it the play of the sex-instinct if you choose,— 
a yea ruing that looks for another kindred soul, a yearning the 
essence of which is self-fulfilment through self-surrender. It is 
then that love comes, takes up the harp of life and smiting, 
sends the self away from sight. It is then that the wilderness 
around the melancholy youth is transformed into paradise. If 
the yoga, the union of soul with soul in youth, works such trans¬ 
formation, brings such new consciousness, what wonder then 
that the supreme yoga of the mystic removes the world of sense, 
banishes the little self, the “I” of ordinary consciousness, takes 
the yogi up heights unspeakable and unthinkable whence, as 
he returns, a new heaven and a new earth, and a new self 
burst upon his vision and fill him with exceeding joy! 

—If 7 . & X. IX, June 12 , 1919 . 


Ill 

MYSTICISM OF YOOA 

The mysticism of the yogi is no mere ascent to the heights 
of abstraction. He sets out indeed on the via negativa, on the 
path of negation with the practice of renunciation looking upon 
this world as an impediment, illusory existence deserving to be 
denounced and discarded. He comes in time also to distrust 
his self failing to find therein any principle of permanence or 
power except perhaps for mischief. He seeks always at first 
the reality beyond the world and the truth that transcends the 
limitations of the self. What he finds is a reality non-sensuous 
and non-material, and a principle not self-conscious. In other 
words he finds an infinite spiritual reality, an “infinite subs¬ 
tance ”—A nan la Juana Basin ,—the transcendent Nirguna 
Brahman ! At this stage the mystic's thought, is dualist ic, his 
language agnostic. Here is the world full of change, full of 
activity, full of want, full of defect. There the spirit-reality, 
self-sufficient, self-contained, but not self-conscious, and mystic 
philosophy fails to unite the two except by negation. It knows 
the world but it can not assert any predicates of the transcen¬ 
dent reality. Nescio, Nescio, “I know not,” “I knew not,” 
Neti, Neti ,—“Not this,” “Not this,” and even utter silence is 
the only expression of its agnosticism. Its ethics either ends 
in utilitarian avoidance of pain, or is an ethics of the Cate¬ 
gorical Imperative based upon the psychology of instinct. Its 
sadhan or practical philosophy tends more and more to asceti¬ 
cism and monasticism, to the disregard and neglect of the various 
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the rapture of divine communion. The world is a continual 
creation, a sustained emanation, an incessant operation, an un¬ 
ceasing manifestation. The self is continually begotten, renewed 
evermore, filled anew with wisdom, holiness and love—a dyna¬ 
mic incarnation of the Divine, a greater and greater instrument 
of manifestation of Spirit. The new mystic’s thought, the nava- 
yogi’s thought is spiritualistic, his philosophy is theistic,— novo 
thcistic. For his theism is a reconciliation of deism and 
a cosmism, of dualism and monism, of a-spiritism and pan¬ 
spiritism, of materialism and idealism, of gnosticism and agnos¬ 
ticism. His science is the knowledge of God, and all his know¬ 
ledge is knowledge of God, his will is the will of God, his 
practice, liis sadhan is a life-in-God. 

— IV. & N. D., June 19, 1919. 


IV 

RECONCILIATIONS OF CONTRADICTIONS 

There are in the Upanishads passages which indicate these 
three stages of mystic yoga—Objective, Subjective and Ejective. 
Sun '(Mi k ha hi idam Brahma —“All this is indeed Brahma” is 
a vision of Objective Yoga: Soham —“1 am He” is an expression 
of Subjective Yoga: 1'attwamasi —“That Thou Art”—is an 
utterance of (Subjective-Objective) or Ejective Yoga. It would 
be interesting to study the sayings of Buddha, the Suttas or the 
Bit alias for instance with the object of discovering passages 
presenting this three fold experience. It would stand to reason 
also if the Master’s sayings corresponding to these respective 
levels of experience were taken hold of by different sets of disci¬ 
ples leading in time to the establishment of the various schools 
of philosophy in Buddhism. A discrimination of his teachings 
in the light of this three fold experience would help us to under¬ 
stand any apparent inconsistencies and incompletions in 
thought and practice of Buddha and his early disciples. 

The spiritual world is a reconciliation of contradictories, 
and therefore at first sight full of contradictions. When Herbert 
Spencer in his First Principles pointed out that all ultimate 
scientific ideas were full of contradictions, and that all ultimate 
religious ideas were likewise full of contradictions and called 
them all imbecilities of the understanding, he failed to see that 
he was really dealing with ideas of the spiritual world which arc 
in their proper setting reconciliations of contradictions. When 
the Buddha reconciled Being and not-Being by the idea of the 
stream of Becoming (Bhavapravaha), and later came to assert 
the reality of one eternal infinite spirit-substance, it is no mis- 
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representation to say that lie had perceived the spiritual nature 
of the world. When the Buddha, teaching that all is suffering, 
proclaimed the possibility of freedom from suffering— 
it is easy to see that he had found the reconciliation to all 
suffering, and therefore the removal thereof in the spirit world. 
When the Buddha taught that everything was related by the Law 
of Causation to every other thing and yet everything was unique 
(svalakshanam). he found the reconciliation of the universal 
and the particular undoubtedly in the spirit-world. When the 
Buddha declared that everything was empty ( sunyam) of a sub¬ 
strate and a self, and yet everything would lead eventually to 
the evolution of the spirit and the absorption of such in an 
infinite spiritual reality, he must have found the reconciliation 
of the actual and the potential in the spirit-world. When the 
Buddha emphasized natural causation in the order of things, 
and yet insisted on the creative nature of evolution he must 
have reconciled continuity and discontinuity, dependence and 
independence, and such reconciliations belong to the spirit- 
world. 

Let us consider the four reflections ( bhaimna ). the four 
formula* which usually express the Buddhistic point of view. 
The first thought of our reflection that all is ‘momentary’ 
(<kshanikam ), like banks of cloud is similar to the 
Hcraclitean doctrine of flux. Buddha said that some taught 
Being, others spoke of non-Being, but he took the middle path 
and taught of Becoming. An incessant Becoming, a conscious 
flux really tries to express the perception that All is Energy. 
When we think of the scientist’s flow of heat and the passage of 
electric current, it. does not seem any more strange or difficult 
than that the fact of energy should be expressed as a continual 
becoming of an incessant flux. Indeed, in the history of science 
the static molecules and atoms gave way, only a century ago, 
to dancing molecules and vibrating atoms, to be replaced again 
by the conception of energy, where the idea of motion is all in 
all. while that of the moving medium is dispensed with. The 
scientific agnostic believes in an infinite, eternal energy from 
which all things proceed, the scientific positivist declares that 
the world is energy and things and events are nothing but trans¬ 
formations of energy. The Buddhistic reflection was, and is, 
thus practically coincident with the scientific. If to this we add 
the insistent teaching of Buddha on a cosmic order and chains 
of natural causation, it is no exaggeration to say that the Buddha 
had in his mind’s eye an orderly causative becoming, in other 
word— Evolution. The scheme of things was not a chaos, nor 
a chance happening or a lawless becoming. The relation of 
cause and effect was supreme. There was a cosmic physical 
law in the inorganic world, a vital law in the organic world, a 
psychic law in the mental world, a moral law— the Law of 
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Works in the ethical world, a law of ideals in what would 
correspond to our religious world. ( Dhammaniyama ). 

An evolution which has an upward trend leading to the 
appearance of new types and higher types must be a progressive 
process or, as Bergson describes it, a creative evolution. Buddhis¬ 
tic evolution was thus a creative evolution at every step of 
which there was not only an unfolding and a transformation 
but a new appearance and a new formation. The fact of suffer¬ 
ing,—universal suffering, emphasized by Buddha was, really, 
the pain of development, of effort and struggle for progress. 
The uniqueness of everything even in the suffering that it 
causes implies the creative and progressive nature of evolution. 

The most difficult of all the teachings of Buddhism is the 
doctrine that All is Void (Sunyam). The formula that “all is 
empty,” “all is empty,” means that there is no unchangeable, 
permanent essence or Substrate in this changeable world, nor is 
there any soul or spirit in the animistic or hylozoic sense, a view 
that was so widely prevalent in the days of Buddha. This state¬ 
ment seems really to mean that there are not two elements in 
this world, one changeful and the other unchangeable, not two 
realities—one the invested material frame, the other the invest¬ 
ing non-material soul, one the unchanging kernel, the other the 
changing crust, and, consequently, that this very world is full 
of spontaneous activity. In other words, Buddha seemed to 
realise that there arc not two worlds, one the active, the other 
inactive, one material, the other ideal, one spontaneous, the 
other dependent, the one determined, the other undetermined. 

When, further, we note that Buddha taught the existence of 
one, eternal, infinite, spirit-substance and realised that in the 
cosmic order there was a moral as well as an Ideal Law (.Dhamma 
Niyama ), we can legitimately infer that Buddha came to believe 
that there was only one world and that an ideal world, and that 
this world appeared twofold because it w r as inadequately under¬ 
stood. This inadequate understanding varied, evidently with 
the evolving consciousness of man, and a fuller and more 
adequate understanding can come to us by taking such means 
as would lead to the evolution of manifold types of conscious¬ 
ness. 

To our common worldly unreflecting consciousness, the 
world is one thing ; to the reflecting consciousness it is another: 
to the intuitive it reveals still deeper mysteries. To axndya 
therefore the world is one thing: to xndya it is different. The 
world of axndya is only an appearance ; it is unreal and false 
compared to the world of the deeper consciousness. The world 
of avidya is dreamlike—real while it lasts but sooner or later it 
passes away. To remove the axndya therefore, to rise above the 
common worldly unreflecting consciousness one must submit 
himself to disciplines, practise self-restraint and self-effacement 

9 
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and thus prepare for the birth of a new consciousness. With 
the new consciousness—with the new eye—the impermanence 
of the world, the suffering in the world, the plurality of the 
world, the void of the world give place to the unnickering steadi¬ 
ness of the spirit-reality, to the peace that passeth understanding, 
to the unity that comprehends all the plurality, to the abound¬ 
ing fulness of wisdom, love and holiness. And this transition 
— this transfiguration of the world, this mundane world of ours 
takes place, can take place according* to the Buddha by the libera¬ 
tion from avidya. by the realisation of the law of Energy and 
of the evolution of energy, and by the discernment that this evo¬ 
lution is progressive and creative. But while a man is in avidya 
he does not know that he is in avidya. How can he then seek 
liberation therefrom? So Sakyamuni in whose own life the 
quest of vidya did not originate in an intellectual difficulty of 
the scholar or the philosopher, but in a throbbing of the heart 
in face of the tremendously real fact of sorrow 7 and suffering, 
trusted to the human instinct of avoiding pain and suffering and 
urged the effort of liberation from suffering knowing full well 
that it would bring in its train the liberation from avidya. With 
this double liberation would disappear the illusion of a two¬ 
fold world.— W, 6* N. D.. June 26, 1919. 


V 

Activism of Buddiia 

Many of the recent studies of Buddhism agree that Buddha 
himself laid every emphasis on practice rather than on theory, 
and on morals rather than on ethics. The leading of a good 
life was emphatically of much more importance than the why 
and wherefore of conduct. When with this we consider the 
teaching that fuller knowledge came with Arahatship and still 
fuller with Buddhahood. we see that early Buddhism started with 
activistic doctrines. Knowledge so far as it is an experience and 
not information comes and grows with life and with character. 
Our consciousness deepens and expands with the unfolding of 
life. T he child grows into sex-consciousness, anti the maiden 
into mother-consciousness not by taking thought but by entering 
the life suitable thereto. 'There is very evidence that Buddha 
knew thoroughly the difference between knowledge as informa¬ 
tion and knowledge as experience. In fact the various shades 
of meaning of the word Dhamrna that has been pointed out by 
Western scholars can be all comprehended by translating it as 
righteous experience. Dhamrna sometimes is said to mean 
doctrine , at other times orderly causation, in a third group of 
passages it means quality or property and on other occasions it 
signifies righteousness , law and order. Righteous experience 
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would include and set forth at once all these meanings. The 
sensationalism of Buddha on which so much stress has been 
laid by some students was really an insistence on this activism 
that Buddha preached. That knowledge and all states of 
conciousness arise through the operations of the senses stimu¬ 
lated by the external world was a fact all important from the 
activistic standpoint. It was this very standpoint that made 
Buddha reject the scriptures of the land and minimise the 
importance of knowledge as mere information. To charge 
Buddha with mere sensationalism is unjust when we consider 
that his disciples to advance in devotion and discipline require 
the practice of dhyan and samadhi. The practice of concentra¬ 
tion and ‘trance’ (!) was evidently meant for the purpose of 
clearing the mind of such states as prevented the birth and 
growth of a new consciousness, and Buddhist psychology recog¬ 
nised at least five types of consciousness expressed in terms of 
vision:— the sensuous eye, the just eye , the rational eye , the 
shining eye and lastly the Buddha eye. Hypnotism is hardly 
the appropriate description of the realisation and enjoyment of 
such higher states of consciousness. Engaged in dhyan a , 
absorbed in the new-born consciousness, the yogi lived a new 
life which brought him new knowledge and prepared him for 
the birth of a newer consciousness. Sensationalislic teaching 
for the novice, spiritualistic discipline for the adept with 
incessant warnings against intellectualism,—how can we 
describe it but as activism? 

The teachings of Buddha were rationalistic and some¬ 
thing more. His early teachings and his preliminary teachings 
were both rationalistic. The existence of order, the reign of 
causation, the impermanence of the sensible and the psychic 
world, the non-existence of substance or self were certainly the 
truths that he first inculcated on his disciples. But he did 
not end there. His rationalism was from the very first an 
aspect and a stage in his mysticism. The rational, positivistic 
attitude was quite consistent with the negative standpoint of 
the early stages of mysticism. His eternal, infinite Jnana- 
Bastu (Spirit-substance) was a transcendent reality union with 
which was possible alone to a Buddha reaching a supra- 
mundane life. This was probably a truth of Prajna vision or 
the rational eye. There are parables where we are told that 
deeper truths come to us through the “shining” eye, through 
a divine insight. Taking up the popular belief in transmigra¬ 
tion his rationalism modified it by pointing out that there was 
no Alma to migrate, and that really there was no migration 
but rebirth, a continuous scries of lives where death marked 
the recurring interruption, and each member of the series was 
caused by the one preceding and itself caused the next 
succeeding. A deeper insight revealed to him that Karma, the 
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principle of causation in this mobile series was a volition 
issuing forth in acts of body, word and mind. The mystic 
expression of this karman , the mystic exposition of that which 
causes series of births—had it found modern concepts at its 
service would certainly have stated itself in terms of character 
and personality. 

The philosophy of Buddha—his metaphysics has still to be 
worked out. It has been pointed out already that Buddhism 
is monistic. There is only one Reality which we interpret 
differently at different stages of our consciousness and from 
different standpoints. The differences of interpretation when 
held simultaneously with the differences in aspects lead us to 
dualistic and pluralistic theories. The various interpretations 
are not wrong or false but differ only in their adequacy . 
Consequently two interpretations,—rationalistic and spiritua¬ 
listic,—held simultaneously and held as true, produce the 
conviction in us of the simultaneous existence of two worlds. 
This dualistic view and theory is universal and all-engrossing, 
and as it helps in the formation and growth of language, easily 
perpetuates itself and prevents the emergence of the monistic 
view. With these considerations in our mind we are able to 
understand to some extent the doctrines of impermanence, 
falsehood and illusion of the world, with which thinkers and 
teachers in every land have occupied themselves. We can also 
understand the mystic insistence on the transcendent and the 
religious exhortation for the supramundane. The prophet 
with a foresight that is really insight starts always with accepted 
dualism but teaches invariably the deeper truth of monism. 
So we find Buddha starts to teach about the world of sense 
and by his rationalism,—scientific rationalism, tries to make 
men take a dynamic view of the world in order that they may 
rise to a proper appreciation of spiritual Reality. Such an 
understanding of the transcendent reality can come only to a 
transformed consciousness, for transcendence really implies 
rising above the limitations of our ordinary consciousness. To 
a deeper and a larger consciousness there can be no transcen¬ 
dence. Such a consciousness—call it intuitive, call it cosmic, 
call it “Enlightened”—is indeed omniscient San>ajna . We are 
not surprised, therefore that Buddha insisted on righteous 
living, which alone could lead to the truth of a new 
consciousness. 

The One infinite eternal Reality, of whom Buddha taught 
and with whom he claimed oneness at Nirvana, was an 
“Endless Consciousness, like unto the vastness of space” 
(Buddham jnanarn anantam akasha znpularn samam). This 
positive belief at once removes all charges of agnosticism and 
atheism often brought against Buddhism. Plotinus, the 
Neoplatonic mystic of Rome believed in The One and empha- 
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sised the Singleness of God. The Upanishads also laid the 
greatest stress on the Ekam eva advitiam swarup of God—the 
Singleness of God. Buddha added to this the further emphasis 
on the Wisdom, the Consciousness of God. In this Buddhism 
was not so much a protest as a supplement and continuation 
onwards of Vedantisin. Later the Puranas came adding a third 
emphasis—that on the Goodness and Love of God. The 
Puranas proper held sway—outside the Buddhistic world, out¬ 
side Buddha’s church, still the emphasis that it brought grew, 
not quite independently perhaps, within that church and led 
to the development of the Mahay ana. This ‘Great Vehicle’ as 
the name implies was really the Buddhistic Purana and from 
the religious and sociological point of view makes an advance 
on the Heenayana —‘the Little Vehicle’—which delights more 
the archaeologist and the student of abstract philosophy and 
metaphysics. The parables of Buddha rightly interpreted, 
their spiritual teaching rightly appreciated lead us often to 
think that the teacher of Kalyano dharnmo (the good and holy 
message) increased day by day his emphasis on the goodness 
of the moral world-order, and thus implied the unity of Holi¬ 
ness and Goodness in the Unique Consciousness that was ever 
present to him as the One Infinite Reality.— W . & N. DJuly 
3, 1919 . 


Buddhism as a revelation and Buddha a Revealer of the Spirit! We 
do not know whether this standpoint is so well represented anywhere as it 
is in the New Dispensation ; and for the most living and vital presentation 
of the personality of Buddha there is nothing in the Bengalee language 
like Sadhu Aghore Nath’s “Sakya Muni Charit." A new light has however 
been thrown on Buddha and Buddhism by Dr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh's 
expositions. He preached four sermons on Buddha and Buddhism at the 
B. B. Mandir and he spoke on "The Vision of Buddha" at the anniversary 
Utsav of the Lucknow Somaj. They were appreciated by all. He also 
spoke at the Buddhist anniversary in Buddhist Temple Street, Calcutta. 

—Editor. 
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Buddha Drishti 

Dr. B. C. Ghosh gave a lecture on the “Vision of Buddha” 
in the Canning College Theatre, Lucknow, on 28th December, 
1918, presided over by the Hon. Dr. A. VV. Ward, who intro¬ 
duced the lecturer as one of his old students of the College. 
The teachings of Buddha, the lecturer said, had only been par¬ 
tially and inadequately interpreted and represented. There 
was a gradual unfolding of a truth in the mind of Buddha, 
and the highest and deepest truths taught by him have, so far, 
seemed to escape the disciples and critics alike. If the earlier 
teaching was pessimistic the later was not, and the Church 
founded and organised by Buddha had for its purpose practi¬ 
cally the same ideal as we have at the present day:—viz., the 
increasing solidarity of the people, and the peaceful develop¬ 
ment of the land. To the lecturer the Vision of Buddha was 
that of a great spirit-world, life in which began with an 
awakened consciousness— Buddha-drishti, and the awakening 
of this consciousness came through a life of renunciation. 

—H'. & \ T . D., January 30, J<?19. 


Buddhism a Posit wc Gospel 

The spiritual life is full of paradoxes, of apparent contra¬ 
dictions not ultimately irreconcilable. When we seek, lightly, 
to measure the things of the spirit with the measuring-rod of 
intellect unaided by intuition or emotion we fail to enter into 
the meaning of spiritual things, and the result of our thinking 
is a mutilated fragment of reality, a sorry caricature of the thing 
criticised. When Schopenhauer detected “pessimism” in the 
Upanishads it was not so much a reflection on the ancient 
Hindu teachings as a betrayal of his own mentality. When the 
so-called interpreters of Buddhism harp upon the ‘passivity* and 
pessimism of the prophet of Nirvana they betray a lamentable 
lack of insight into rnen and things. Was there ever a greater 
optimist, a more passionate lover of humanity than he who, 
after he attained Nirvana, spent the rest of his long life in 
loving and devoted service of his fellow-creatures? The gospel 
of Gautama is not a gospel of negation,—it is a gospel of 
spiritual positivism,—a positivism which has won the hearts of 
millions of men and women the world over! 

Such, too, must have been the teaching of the ancient 
Chinese teacher, Lao Tzu, and the title of the book, “Tao Teh 
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King” means, “Life-consciousness and its manifestation in 
action ” There is something in the lyric beauty of these utter¬ 
ances of (he Chinese Teacher which reminds us of the mystic 
humanism and the spiritual positivism of Buddha and his 
followers. Some of the stanzas read not unlike the ”Psalms 
of the Buddhist Brothers and Sisters” How the Divine 
Spirit haunted the hearts of men in places, separated by thou¬ 
sands of miles, and in different periods of time, and yet how 
strikingly similar is the response evoked in kindred spirits. The 
flavor of the orient, the genius of the East are to be found in 
these beautiful utterances of Lao Tzu. And we would repro¬ 
duce here a few extracts from Dr. Isabella Means’ very suggestive 
Introduction: — 

“The theme of ‘Life and the manifestation of Life’ pervades 
the book. Many chapters are devoted to the qualities of 'Lao 
or Life. It is described as Unnameable, Infinite, Inexhaustible ; 
Sustained Preserver of all beings ; Spiritual Form of form. It 
is always in motion, always undoing, becoming, rebuilding. It 
extends everywhere, to the left and to the right. Indwelling in 
the Small, informing the Great, never claiming to be Ruler ; It 
gives freedom and power of development to all beings.” 

“Tao gives Life to all beings. Teh gives to each one its 
Form. Tao gives the inward urge towards perfectness. Teh is 
the Expression or Name of Tao. By yielding to the influence 
of Tao men will be transformed from within themselves. Its 
effect is to be observed not only in the physical but in the moral 
kingdom. Through Tao is maintained the Unity of Prince 
and people. It unites Heaven and Earth harmoniously to pro¬ 
duce the sweet dew. It gathers the people in the bonds of time 
and individuality. He who knows how to rest in it will never 
pass away.”— IV. & X. I T, June 12 , 1919. 


Fundamental canon of interpretation 

As it was pointed out in the opening article of this series 
that the study of the language and literature of early Buddhism 
were not enough for an appreciation of the spiritual experiences 
behind Buddhism. Indeed Buddha himself, we are told, taught 
both implicitly and explicitly that the deeper experiences of life 
are only accessible to right living rather than to the study of 
scriptures or recitals of scriptures. Indeed life alone interprets 
life and the formulas of Buddhism or, for the matter of that, 
of any other religion can only be understood in their spiritual, 
and, therefore, their real , significance in the light of the spirit. 
The mantras , the texts servive as useful guides on the path of 
spiritual culture and devotions. Without the latter they are 
cfead and meaningless. Historical research may tell us that a 
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certain saying attributed to Buddha was really uttered centuries 
later by some one else, still the spiritual filiation to Buddha 
remain all the same. It is for such reasons that traditions of a 
church are always valuable. After-corners do not necessarily 
corrupt the teachings or doctrines of the founder when they 
work out, each in his own way and in his own line, the many- 
sided truths which they inherit. We are left with the talents 
not to put by but to multiply tenfold, yea, hundred-fold! The 
history of any Church read in this light will reveal to us no 
want of loyal and faithful stewards eager and intent on the 
increase of that sacred trust. 

Anywhere within or without a Church an interpreter does 
not come with the tabula rasa or a clean slate of his mind. A 
Brahmin convert to Buddhism by the very fact of his apper¬ 
ceptions will arrive at a Madhayana rather than at a Heenayana 
interpretation of Buddhist teachings. A student of modern 
science will interpret Buddhism in a way different from what 
one born in Buddhism will do. And, as it has been said. 
Western scholars have only a speculative and scientific interest 
in Nirvana, while to the sincere Buddhist the interest therein 
is more than one of life and death ! 

To a man of the Navavidhan all the canons of criticism 
and interpretation become secondary to what is at once a basic 
duty and a fundamental canon, namely, spiritual participation 
and synthetic assimilation. The revelation of the Spirit and 
the dispensation of Truth in all accepted formulae are his goal, 
and the leadings of the Spirit, and the new light of the Nava¬ 
vidhan are the aids in his march to that goal. 

— W. & N. D., June 19, 1919 . 


Aghore Nath's insight into Buddhism 

The primary duty of the man of the Navavidhan with 
regard to other religions is spiritual participation and synthetic 
assimilation. His interest is not speculative but practical, his 
attitude is reverently critical, devoutly assimilative. An oriental 
scholar in the West once said that the only way to understand a 
religion is to belong to it. This really expresses the attitude of 
the man of the Navavidhan. If you do not accept a religion, 
you really cannot understand it and, therefore, use it as an 
element in synthesis. A universal application of this attitude 
prevents the giving up of other religions, and thereby ensures 
its preservation. 

We note this reverent attitude in the late Sadhu Aghore 
Nath’s studies in Buddhism. We note how reverent sympathy 
helped him to discoved that Buddha was no mere rationalist or 
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sensationalist. Able to penetrate into the mysteries of yoga, he 
discerned the spiritual character of Buddha's teachings and the 
■scientific trend of Buddhistic doctrines. That he depended 
mostly on the Lalita Vistara or the books of the Northern 
Canon for his source of information does not disqualify him as 
a reliable interpreter. He never laid any claims to having 
decided once for all the problems in modern minds about 
Buddhism. We have heard from a well-known Buddhist 
Sramana, himself a Sanskrit and Pali scholar, that nowhere had 
he found such a devout and appreciative and insight-laden 
account of the person and the teachings of Buddha as he had 
done in Aghore Nath’s “Sakyamuni Charita”! This book 
was a posthumous publication edited by no less a scholar in 
Sanskrit and Pali than the late Upadhyaya Gour Govinda who, 
in his editorial Preface and Appendix, bears testimony to the 
penetrative insight of Sadhu Aghore Nath. The recent litera¬ 
ture from the West reveals happily that Buddhistic scholars by 
mutual criticism arc slowly nearing the interpretation which we 
find in the “Sakyamuni Charita.” The discussions on Karma , 
Nirvana, Dharnma , Abhidhamma have by no means come to any¬ 
thing like a final settlement in the West, and the reason was 
pointed out by Aghore Nath himself. It was that nothing less 
than a life of yoga can interpret such a yogi as Buddha 
undoubtedly was. 

Sadhu Aghore Nath, correctly speaking, only began his 
work. He was not spared long enough to complete the writing 
of what was still working in his mind. He did not live to revise 
what he had written. The work really was unfinished. The 
time has come, none too soon, that that work is creating interest 
and stimulating others to continue and follow up the lines 
indicated there. His work has to be corroborated by modern 
thought, philosophical and scientific. His statements and pro¬ 
positions have to be corroborated by examination of texts and 
verses from the canonical literature. It is not the work of one 
or even two individuals, it requires the collaboration of a 
generation of our sadhaks and scholars.— W. & N. D., June 
26, 1919 . 


The Atman or Self 

Dr. Paul Carus in his Gospel of Buddha (published 1894) 
pointed out just as Sadhu Aghore Nath did more than twelve 
years before, that the fundamental ideas of Buddha’s doctrines 
would be misunderstood if the term Atman “self” were not taken 
in the sense in which Buddha used it. Buddha denied the 
Atman “in the sense of a kind of soul-monad,” residing behind 
or within man’s body and mind, a kind of thing-in-itself. In 
various ways Buddha insisted upon man’s mentality, his spiritual 
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constitution, the importance of his personality, that is to say, 
his soul as we understand it. Dr. Paul Carus further points 
out that the .4/m/m-superstition against which Buddha preached 
corresponded to man’s “habitual egotism in practical life,” and 
had its root in “the Vanity Fair of worldliness.” 

Ilie following extract translated from Sadhu Aghore- 
nath’s Sakyamunicharita speaks for itself: — 

“Buddha did not believe in an unchangeable Atma. He 
believed in rebirth and that Jivas (Beings) came and went to 
and from this life through the bonds of Karrnan. But he 
believed also that by the disappearance of all this a transforma¬ 
tion into pure being took place which was the real nirvana. 
There was no stability in Atm a , but this pure existence was 
indestructible inasniuchas he (Buddha) meant egotism by the 
term Atm a. Therefore the differences in opinion in the matter 
of Atnui and Sirvana of European scholars have been due to 
the want of a proper understanding of the philosophy of 
Xirvana. Rhys Davids, Lassaine. Burnouf, Turner Childers 
and others all say that he (Buddha) did not believe in soul, 
future-life and existence corresponding to the word God. The 
life and doctrines and disciplines of Sakyamuni are clearly 
stated in the Lolita l istara , and judged on its authority the 
conclusion follows that he, transcending the current beliefs, 
accepted all these three in a new way . Buddha used to say 
that the feeling of 1-ness (self hood) was atma. There can be 
no dhainma or liberation or attainment of nirvana without its 
destruction. What remains on its dissolution?—A pure 
unchangeable existence remains which is consciousness of what 
we call atma.” 

Paul Carus further points out that Buddha’s doctrine is 
no mere negativism. While there is no static entity like atman 
or ego, there is the dynamic unity in the being of man which 
consists in his karma, and the karma remains untouched by 
death and continues to live. This dynamic unity of karma is 
no other than character or personality, and in its survival there 
is an assurance of immortality. Without a positive aspect 
Buddhism could hardly ever exercise such a powerful influence 
upon millions and millions of people as it undoubtedly did. 
Sadhu Aghore Nath also points out that though Buddha never 
used any term corresponding to God, yet his Nirvana in its 
positive aspect w-as a condition at once eternal, perfect, full of 
w isdom, full of peace, full of perfect sanctity. Such a condition 
is no other than the yoga-union with the Absolute. The 
Buddha-vision in which the master contemplated the world and 
its creatures,—that Buddha-vision full as it was of compassion 
and love was a state of pratyadesha or inspiration. 
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There is a tendency to regard all deviations or digressions 
from the teachings of the founder of Buddhism with a suspicion 
of degeneration and corruption (“atavism”). We are glad to 
note that Dr. Paul Cams steered clear of this tendency and 
pointed out that the original Buddhism called the Hr may ana 
(the little vehicle of salvation) was more philosophical and indi¬ 
vidualistic. It “enabled a thinker but not the masses to 
understand the dispensation of the Moral Law that pervades 
the world,” and it was meant to teach how the individual may 
cross the stream of worldliness and reach the shore of nirvana. 
It was the earnest and enthusiastic missionary spirit of later 
Buddhists that constructed the mail ay ana (a large vehicle of 
salvation) in their attempt to popularise the philosophical 
doctrines of Buddha. “The Mahajana is a step forward in so 
far as it changes a philosophy into a religion and attempts to 
preach doctrines that were negatively expressed in positive 
propositions.” To this view of I)r. Paul Cams we may add 
the further insight that the Maliayana was a synthesis of 
rationalism and spiritualism as well as a synthesis of Buddhism 
with the indigenous faiths of converted peoples.— IV. & A T . D., 
July 3, 1919. 


Truth-seeking 

The spiritual is the real. The material has limits of time 
and space, but the spiritual transcends these, and so is ever¬ 
lasting. The search for reality means the search of the spiritual. 
The lines of such truth-seeking are mentioned in various 
religions and are a good deal similar. Buddhism, for instance, 
speaks of the three states, viz.,—Faith (Sraddha), Perception 
(Darshan) f and Contemplation ( BHavana). Buddha, according 
to his followers, was the discoverer of all truth. Faith in him 
and in his teachings was the first step in the acquisition of truth. 
But faith alone will not lead to the assimilation of truth unless 
a new perception—a new consciousness dawns and makes the 
truth a part of one’s self. Such consciousness, again, has to be 
kept alive by constant meditation and contemplation. 

The possession of truth, the attainment of reality goes on 
through tnesc stages, no doubt, but the motive power behind it 
is the miracle-working power of God. It is through His grace 
that mere learning is transformed into wisdom, the craving for 
spiritual well-being and the thirst for power and prominence 
into the all-consuming influence of love. Such transformations 
are the miracles of the daily life—of the life of individuals as 
well as of nations. The Navavidhan has made this explicit. 
It has brought us the comfort that nothing is wasted. It has 
brought us the consolation that even the things of the world are 
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destined to be spiritualised. It has brought us the assurance 
that the spiritual shall and does triumph! Nothing persists that 
is not spiritual; no human effort lasts or succeeds that is not 
based on the Will (Adesh) of God. Autocracy, democracy, 
bureaucracy, all fail in their purpose unless based on the 
righteousness of God! The grace of God awaits us to transform 
our difficulties, out littlenesses, our failures into the everlasting 
realities of the spirit. 

W. dr A 7 . D., June 10 , 1920. 



BUDDHISM AND NAVAVIDHAN* 


I 

Four experiences in Buddha’s life arc specially mentioned 
and they are referred to as the four meditations ( Bhabana ). 

1. Every thing is momentary, momentary. 

2. Every thing is misery, misery. 

3. Every thing is unique, unique. 

4. Every thing is empty, empty (unsubstantial). 

The novice meditated on the Buddhistic doctrines of 
Impermanence, Suffering, Uniqueness and Unsubstantiality by 
means of these four formulae and tried to enter unto the heart 
of Buddhism. In the light of Navavidhan it is now possible 
for us also to cultivate communion with Sakyamuni and to 
enter into the deeper meaning of these formula: and the deeper 
mysteries of the Sakya dispensation and of Sakyamuni’s life. 
Modern science helps us to express the teachings of Buddha 
in new but familiar modes. In translating the language of 
Sakyamuni into that of science we discover that truths that take 
centuries to unfold to science are revealed in a trice to the 
vision of the yogi. Mysteries that take centuries to explain to 
our intellect and understanding reveal themselves in a flash to 
Spiritual-vision, to Buddha-vision, at the moment of inspiration. 

Minister Keshub Ghundcr Sen used to say “when we are 
inspired trees speak, fish speak, rats and mice bring us news 
of heaven”. When Sakyamuni surveyed this world with 
Buddha-eyes a new truth was revealed unto him and as he 
looked upon his fellow beings with Buddha-vision his heart was 
filled with a strange flood of pity ( kamna ). 

/. Everything is momentary 

It is an old reflection in our land that the world {samsar) 
is changeful and fleeting. The very words samsar (world) and 
jagat (universe) imply movement in their etymology. In other 
lands also it is a common reflection that life and the world 
flow in streams. What is there, then, new in the statement, 
“everything is momentary like unto the banks of clouds”? 
Buddha declared that the world, the universe was a timeless 
beginningless continuous stream. Heraclitus in Greece com¬ 
pared the world to a stream and said that just as no one ever 
steps into the same river twice, for its waters change every 

•Bengali Sermons delivered in 1917 at the Bharatvarshiya Brahma 
Mandir. 
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moment so change after change in this world goes on in an 
incessant flow. Modern science has explained to us clearly the 
emphasis that these two ancient thinkers laid on the dynamic 
nature of the universe. Scientific materialists have noted that 
natural phenomena can not be adequately explained by hypo¬ 
theses of static atoms and molecules. Even theories that accept 
atoms and molecules as dynamic do not sufficiently explain 
nature, for such atoms and molecules are discrete. Hence 
science has conceived of a continuous energy. The light before 
us is a stream of energy that keeps changing into another and 
its real it \ consists in this very change. An electric: current 
changes into light, into heat, into sound and once again into 
electricity. The phrase ‘streams of energy’ implies constant 
change and motion. Indeed we do know motion: we do not 
know absolute rest. In this buddhistic doctrine of Imper¬ 
manence there is a perception, however vague, of a doctrine 
of energy. All is energy, all is energy. 

The great truth that the universe consists of energy is the 
first meditation for the learner of Buddhism. 

Buddha added to this teaching, a further teaching of 
Xixama- an orderly process in the universe which he used as 
a foundation upon which to build his disciplines. Observing 
the relation of cause and effect and invariable sequence in the 
material world he described this causal order as Het u-niyama , 
(causal law or order of inorganic life). The causal order in 
the world of life—birth, growth and death and all their laws-— 
was called I'eejaniymna. (The law of the seed, the order of 
organic: life). The laws of the psychical world were called 
chit faniyama (order of conscious life). Rites and customs, 
social and civic conduct revealed an order to him that he called 
hannna-niyama (Law of the deed or the order of collective 
life). Realising the unfolding of a higher life, of a spiritual-life 
under the influence of ideals in men he described the order of 
that unfolding and the order of disciplines therefore as Dhamma- 
nixatna (Law of the Perfect life:). This discernment of a five¬ 
fold order in the universe together with the perception of all 
activity in the world as due to energy makes us think that 
Sak\aimmi received a glimpse of what we moderns call evolution. 
An endless continuous stream of energy working in order and 
under laws and manifesting in causal sequences—is what we 
call evolution. The doctrine of Impermanence teaches that 
the world is energy unfolding in a cosmic order ; that the world 
is revealing and self-manifesting. 

2. Everything is misery 

That everything in this world full of ills is the cause of 
misery is quite familiar to every man. Natural ills are of 
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everyday occurrence and no one escapes social inflictions and 
injustices. Severe conflicts disturb men afflicted in their hearts 
by anger, cupidity, jealousy and infatuation (tnoha). So-called 
pleasure and joy in life are so fleeting and end inevitably in 
sorrow. Beings are busy trying to escape from misery. In every 
land every form of religion, every kind of knowledge and science 
—all have tried to lighten the misery and to find a way of 
freedom therefrom. When Buddha became free from misery 
through illumination, his heart cried out to find such freedom 
for other beings. So he preached a new Dhamma for fifty one 
years. His teaching was to escape misery through misery. What 
is misery? Western scientists tell us that in the evolution of 
life there is a continued struggle for existence. Duklin or misery 
is a concomitant of such struggle. Wherever there is struggle 
for existence there is misery, Goethe has described sorrow and 
misery as the cause of progress. Misery goes with develop¬ 
ment. Suffering is a test of progress. Jesus bore the cross and 
wore a cr'own of thorns. Saintly men and women have cheer¬ 
fully given up their lives in a martyr’s lire, in a lion’s den or 
in a watery grave. This new view of sorrow explains to us 
the second formula of Buddha. If the universe is an evolu¬ 
tion of energy and the phenomenon of suffering is an indica¬ 
tion of development, the evolutionary process must be a pro¬ 
gress. The timeless continuous world-stream flows upwards. 
Such is the perception that underlies the second formula. 

Suffering is a concomitant of evolution, of progress. The 
end of suffering would come with the completion of progress. 
Suffering lasts as long as progress does. Hence to accelerate 
progress, to reach the goal of evolution as early as one can, 
must be the way to end suffering, to extinguish the misery due 
to desires, to attain a new life, to attain Buddha-hood. to attain 
yoga with the Infinite Wisdom, to attain the nirvana of the 
self, Flie laws of the universe are necessary. The movement 
of evolution can not be checked. The wise man therefore does 
not disregard evolution but tries to hasten its pace. Sakyamuni 
demonstrated by his sadhan that: we can reach the goal of 
evolution in this very life and in our youth too. On the attain¬ 
ment of Buddha-hood one transcends evolution and transcends 
impermanence and misery. From this point of view we must 
say that Buddhism has given a very optimistic message—the 
message that in this very life through cultivation (Sadhan) one 
can attain freedom from impermanence and misery. 

In human life we find inorganic evolution, organic 
evolution, psychic evolution and moral evolution, all going on 
at the same time. From body to life, from life to the mind, 
from mind to conduct, from conduct to pursuit of perfection 
—such is the way of its unfolding. When life rules the body 
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we set out on our path of progress. When mind rules the 
life and conduct determines the mind and ideal perfection 
regulates conduct and establishes its sway thereon, evolution 
ceases ; impermanence comes to an end. Misery is extinguished 
and a new creation ( of character and personality) is attained 
that can hardly be grasped by the intellect or expressed in 
human language. So long as the domination of ideal perfection 
(dhamma) is not established, evolution marches on slowly. One 
life succeeds another, one misery followers another. Therefore 
end evolution by evolution—by evolving onward swiftly. 

>. Everything is unique 

If the beginningless continuous stream of existence be the 
manifestation of energy and if that process take an upward 
course ; if evolution be progressive ; then we must admit that 
new forces arise, new creations appear at every moment. Every 
event in the world is new, every affair has some independence, 
every thing and every being has its own peculiar character. 
Everything is unique ; everything has an allotted place, every 
one has a special function and a special duty and a dhamma 
or ideal of perfection. No one can take the place of another 
in the Scheme of things and no one can fulfil the aim or 
purpose of another. Every creature has a special right in the 
universe. In Kanima-niyama (Law of conduct) and in dhamma - 
niyama (Law of perfection) there is no place for ill-will (Hinsa) 
or jealousy or ill-treatment of others. Ahinsa paramo dharrna . 
(Strifelessness is the greatest duty). 

When there is no identity between cause and effect novel 
features must appear at every step of evolution. The French 
philosopher Bergson is laying stress on the process of creative 
evolution. 'Lite more evolution advances the more such novel 
features appear. Again in the physical world it is found that 
a machine can be turned the opposite way. The hands of a 
watch can be turned clockwise or anti clockwise. Though we 
also know that the watch tends to spoil if the hands are 
turned the wrong way. In the world of life the order of birth, 

, growth, old age, ending in death can not be reversed. If there 
be birth after death it is a new birth, a rebirth. In the psychic 
order (rhitta niyama) also it is found that the unfolding of 
the mind can not be reversed. It is difficult to find rever¬ 
sibility in the body and its diseases and more difficult in the 
mind and its disorders. In the moral world, in Kamrna niyama, 
every action every behaviour exerts its influence and affects the 
formation of character. Our character is constantly changing 
with the activities of body and mind and speech. Whenever 
there is a set back in the formation of character the course of 
evolution becomes prolonged and the amount of misery to be 
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suffered becomes increased. In spiritual life under the domina¬ 
tion of dhamma niyama , under the influence of ideals, as we 
advance in the path of eternal progress we are blessed with an 
ever new creation and an ever new vision. Every step is unique. 


Everything is empty (void) 

To the inquirer the doctrine of unsubstantiality (voidness) 
presents the most difficult problem in Buddhism. This docLrine 
teaches that in this changeful universe there is no unchanging 
unevolving essential substance or soul or atma (self). 

Our usual idea is that there is some substance in whose 
transformations we find an evolution. In various forms of pots 
there is the common essential substance clay which is unchang¬ 
ing and immutable. Buddhists do not admit this. They say 
that behind the transient there is nothing permanent, that 
there is no unchanging essential substance within a changeful 
cover, that there is no pulp inside the skin. 'The pot has no 
water in it, the pot is empty. This endless beginningless 
cosmos is of a material that is ever changeful and in this 
material there is to be found matter and non-matter, seed and 
life, mind and action and perfection. This material can not be 
called lifeless pure matter nor can it be called conscious or 
unconscious. 

There is no essence or substrate ( nisattwa) nor any soul 
(nijjihata) in this world. It is a common idea everywhere that 
within one’s body there is a substance called “I” or atma and 
that other bodies also hold similar atmas. To the uncivilised 
and to the children material things also contain atmas. The 
tree has an atma, the hill has one, the sun has one, the river 
has one, the ocean has one—this animism was very prevalent 
at the lime of the rise of Buddhism and all over the world 
there were beliefs in ghosts and spirits. With the advance¬ 
ment of science people in every land began to give up their 
animism and their beliefs in spirits and discern the working 
of an impersonal law and order. In this country it was 
Buddhism that definitely introduced this scientific attitude. 
Instead of Vedic gods and goddesses (nature-spirits) the pre¬ 
dominance of the five-fold cosmic order (niyama) was taught. 
In Greece also thinkers came to place the irresistible laws of 
Fate above gods and goddesses. 

It is a common thought even among psychologists that 
the human mind and the human atma or self are like small 
chambers or like birds in a cage. Buddha protested against 
this belief and modern psychology is also rising to the concep¬ 
tion that the mind of man and the self of man are extensive. 
Memory helps us to understand that my present mind is an 

10 
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integration of iny child-mind, boy-mind and youth-mind ; and 
by psycho-analysis one can recall the mental state of earlier life. 

Further in mental disorder it is often found that there is 
regression—i.e., the predominance of the mental condition of 
an earlier stage in life. Again, our mind is continually 
unfolding itself, continually expanding and growing. Still 
further, one self seeks contact and union with other selves and 
exchanges influence with them. The indication is that every 
self is cosmic and seeking the vast ness of the cosmos and as 
such all selves are into jinirtmting. When Jesus said “J in 
you and ye in me” he referred to this interpenetration of selves. 
In the description of adoption of the cosmic frame by Sri- 
krishna we note this all-inclusiveness of a self. The “world- 
sour’ of Plato, the logos of Greek thought, the Son of God of 
the Christian church, the Full Incarnation of Vaishnavas, the 
Infinite consciousness of Buddha—all these conceptions are 
expressions of realisation of tlier limitlessness and vastness of 
the self. That the alma in communion, in the integration of 
yoga, is vast (viral) was realised by Minister Keslmb Clninder 
Sen when he declared that the New Man of the New Dispensa¬ 
tion (Navavidhan) would be he whose head was Socrates whose 
tongue was Sri Chaitanya, whose heart was Jesus Christ, whose 
one arm was Ha/rat Mohammad and the other was John 
Howard. In other words the New Man was a composite 
expansive integrating yogi alma. “I am the New child of the 
New' Durga: hundreds of eyes, hundreds of ears, hundreds 
and hundreds of hands and face belong to me”. By such a 
description of himself Keslmb meant his solidarity and com¬ 
munion with the entire world of almas and signified that he 
was a selfless son of Brahma. So he went on to declare further 
that Onewithout-a-sccond existed not only in Heaven but 
here upon earth as well. If we understand the mystery of 
Yoga it is easy to understand how Sakyamuni attained 
Buddhahood through sadhan. Buddha is infinite conscious¬ 
ness as \ast as the sky—is a statement that belongs to the world 
of spirituality, the world of Sadhan. Sakyamuni in admitting 
the reality of one infinite consciousness rejected the belief in 
a small limited alma shut up bird-like in a cage. Stub a limited 
atma is what we usually refer to as empiric self or ego (Aham). 
Believers in atma admit that this ego-consciousness is anta¬ 
gonistic to progress and freedom. If the ego be not removed 
and the self is not destroyed, we do not get a proper know¬ 
ledge of the atma and it becomes difficult to realize that the 
atma is expansive, yoga-seeking and as vast as the sky (or space). 
The consciousness Buddha speaks of is one indivisible non- 
discrete continuum. The common conception is that atmas arc 
discrete, divided and excluded from one another. Of course 
many atmavadis believe that these divided atmas can be gathered 
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into a whole and made into an indivisible non-discrete conti¬ 
nuum through the cultivation of Yoga. 

The doctrine of janmantara (rebirth) in Buddhism is 
different from the common doctrine of transmigration. For 
according to the Buddhist there is no soul to migrate. Yet 
death is not the end of everything. Their belief in the next 
world is firm and is full of quaint imagery. Their re birth 
doctrine is more like that of Aristotle and in reality more a 
doctrine of evolution. It amounts to this that there is no end 
to our evolution with death but that evolution goes on in some 
form or frame after death. I bis evolution is to go on till 
dhamma-niyama prevails and predominates over kamma-niyama 
and till then we must remain subject to birth, maturation and 
death. On the attainment of Nirvana or of Buddha-hood, 
evolution comes to an end and we transcend birth, matura¬ 
tion and death. When an individual is born in this world, 
he comes with a bodily and mental organisation inherited from 
ancestors and that may be looked upon as the last, step in his 
evolution in the past. Ibis life pushes that evolution on¬ 
wards and death only makes a discontinuity in that evolution, 
but not its cessation. If there be no soul and no migration, 
then John or Smith of this life cannot remain the same John 
or Smith in after-life. Even in this life we know that with the 
unfolding of body and mind the boy John does not remain 
so for long but passes on from change to change, from new 
life to newer life. So in the life after death, the child that 
may be re-born could hardly be called the same John as he 
was before death. John who evolved is in that child certainly 
but through evolution, something more has been added on to 
him. 

During evolution we can say that the consciousness under 
the influence of chitia-niyama is different from the conscious¬ 
ness under katnma-niyama and still more different from the 
higher consciousness operating under dhatmna-nixmna. Before 
we attain spirit-vision and a new consciousness we proceed with 
reason and inference and intellect and our knowledge in that 
condition is poor and imperfect. That knowledge gives us a 
poor and partial insight into the world. 'That knowledge 
presents this world confusedly as a differentiation of parts that 
are finite and conditioned by time and space. To replace such 
finite knowledge by more adequate knowledge and to point 
out the object and the means of acquiring such adequate know¬ 
ledge Buddha-souls appear. Divine insight, Spirit vision, 
intuition, Buddha Vision are the means to such fuller know¬ 
ledge and fuller perception. And no proper understanding can 
come without direct perception. Such things.cannot be taken 
on trust. Buddha has left his insight and his perception for 
others and for us in the best way he could express and indi- 
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catcd for us the sadhan that would give us the fitness for such 
perception. Evolution brings to us new knowledge and newer 
consciousness. So we are to accelerate the pace of evolution 
in order to reach the goal of evolution—Nirvana—where we 
are to be blessed with the perfect vision, the synthetic vision 
and intuition of a Buddha. ( Buddha-drishti ). 

II 

The Reign of Love in Dhamma-Niyama 

When early in his career, Buddha began to preach a new 
Ideal and a new discipline chiefly as a protest against Vedic 
religion, it seemed that his system was antagonistic to ail the 
current systems of faith. But later he preached it as sabba- 
dhamma-nibbirodh ‘not conflicting with any system*. Buddha 
had really assimilated the current faiths and this synthesis made 
Buddhism popular with hundreds and thousands of people. 
In the New Dispensation of the present day, we have come to 
realise the full significance of the phrase sabba-dhamma- 
nibbirodh since Navavidhan seeks a larger synthesis of 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and other religions. Through 
the blessing of Navavidhan we are able to understand and 
accept the truths of Buddhism. It is said that in the first part 
of the night Buddha attained Nirvana ; in the second part he 
realised his descent from the Bodhi Sattwas of the past and in 
the last part of the night he attained the “Supreme Personality” 
(Prodhan purushatta). At the time of attaining Nirvana, 
Buddha’s heari was filled with an unprecedented flow of pity 
and he became anxious to remove the misery of fellow beings 
as he looked out on them with Buddha-drishti. Realising the 
nature of Nirvana he left off yoga-sarnadhi disciplines that 
seemed now to him fruitless, and he re-entered the world to 
free mankind from misery devoting fifty years of his life to the 
preaching of his message. It is strange that he, who found the 
world full of misery and men suffering through the results of 
their own actions—who placed all duty on the basis of purity 
and righteousness, who would not admit the reality of anything 
but one infinite consciousness—he became troubled in his heart 
and set out to remove suffering and with mercy and pity 
sought to relax the rigor of morality and the rule of law and 
and order. In his insight laden divine vision he saw the whole 
universe full of law and order and yet did he, through the 
working of a divine pity, seek to disregard the law and despise 
the order? Did he seek to set at naught the Hetu-niyama of 
inanimate nature, or the Veeja-niyama of living things, or the 
Chitta-niyama of the mental world or the Kamma-niyama and 
the Dhamma-niyama of the moral world? Navavidhan solves 
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the riddle easily. The highest order is the Dhamma-niyama. 
The cosmos, the world is ruled by justice. Justice sustains the 
universe. File reign of justice and of righteousness cannot be 
overthrown. Where then is the place of pity and mercy and 
love? With the attainment of nirvana Buddha’s heart was 
said to be filled with great pity. This means that Buddha 
obtained a new insight, a new experience ; viz., that Love is 
the highest and noblest law ; that love is the fulfilment of the 
lau>, the fulfilment of justice and righteousness. 

This perception, this realisation is gradually gaining 
ground with sociologists and moralists. What takes centuries 
to work out by learning and thought comes in an instant to 
the seer in Buddha-drishti, in spiritual vision. By the study 
of crime and criminality, and of the evolution of justice and 
punishment sociologists find that in barbarous communities and 
even among civilised societies justice is based upon revenge 
and vengeance. “Eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth, life for 
a life” is the law 7 there. And vengeance was transmitted from 
generation to generation. Such practices however always 
increased quarrels and feuds and wars and the theory of 
punishment underwent a change. Instead of corporal punish¬ 
ment, imprisonment, slavery and monetary recompense to the 
individual or to the tribe, began to be allowed with the result 
that crimes and their punishments had to be appraised and 
adjusted. However it began to be recognised that crimes were 
also due to mental disorder and so asylums and hospitals began 
to be erected for the treatment of criminals as patients. And 
at present it is being realised that for many of such disorders 
and revolting crimes society at large is responsible through its 
evil customs and bad education and unjust laws. So advanced 
Sociologists now 7 say that to reduce crime and criminality 
Societies must institute just laws, good customs, good educa¬ 
tion, remove poverty and starvation and find opportunities in 
life for every one. This means that we remove a great deal 
of suffering and secure dhamma-niyama by establishing the 
sovereignty of Love in society, in states and empires. Govern¬ 
ment not based on love is an inferior type of government. Hetu- 
niyama or the order of physical nature is governed by Force. 
Veeja-iiiyamn is under the rule of vital force. Chitta-niynma 
comprises the order due to consciousness. Kamma-niyama is 
governed by righteousness. Dhamma-niyama is under the rule 
of Love. So Jesus also declared that love was the fulfilment 
of the law 7 . What is the greatest and the deepest truth and 
the greatest power in this world? It is love. What is the 
highest and the deepect consciousness in our life? It is love. 
What is the most widespread and deepest experience and acti¬ 
vity in this world? It is that of love. What is the largest and 
greatest good in this world? It is love. What is the largest 
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and the deepest unity in this world? It is that of love. What 
is the highest and finest and deepest justice in life? It lies in 
submission to love. What is the greatest joy? When do we 
attain the deepest joy, the deepest peace and the deepest com¬ 
munion? The answer assuredly is—in the moment of the 
rapture of love. 


Ill 

The Reign of Righteousness in Kamma-Niyama 

Navavidhan is the key to open the truths of all religions. 
God has made us rich indeed by giving us Navavidhan. 

Ancient Greeks noted the reign of law in the world and 
observing the order of cause and effect therein, accepted the 
existence of Fate or Destiny and its rule over all the gods. 
They also found a higher and a deeper order—than that of 
causality, operating in the world and called it “Harmony” or 
the Music of the Spheres. They perceived beauty in nature, 
in the animal world and in the human frame and studied the 
laws of Beauty and practised many arts and music. They also 
perceived that the spiritual world manifested itself through the 
Beauty of the material w r orld. Appreciating the beauty of 
form and the harmony of mind, they admitted the existence 
and manifestation of a higher order and higher law in all 
things. The sun, the moon and the planets obey this higher 
law and (ill the world with beauty and harmony. In Vcdic 
and Vedantic times, the Rishis also believed that all nature 
sing sarna (psalm) in many strains and praise the Lord of the 
universe. To the Rishis also was revealed a higher order than 
the law of causality. Buddhism discussed cosmic order and 
distinguished hrtu-niymna (law of the inanimate world) ; 
vrrjaniyama (law of the world of life) ; chilla-niyama (law 
of the psychic world), the kamma-niyama (law of the moral 
world) and above all of them the dhamma-niyama (law of the 
perfect life). In dhamma-niyama one attains a new life and 
a new ideal ; a new character and a new type of the individual. 
Love reigns in dhamma-niyama. It is the way of love to 
surrender the self, to give away the self. So in dhamma - 
niyama the distinction between self and other ceases ; every 
self integrating with the rest of the world becomes the 
universal self. At that stage the distinction between self and 
other, between “I” and “you” becomes extinguished (Nirvana). 
Sakyamuni rising to this height attained Buddhahood and 
attained Nirvana. Integrated with the cosmos he became one 
with it in communion. 

Subordinate to the Dhamma niyama exists the Karnma- 
niyama. What one does with heart and soul makes him what 
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lie is, makes his character. It is karnma , deeds, that build 
character. Sakyamuni evidently discovered through hid dhyana 
that atma does mol exist but character does. In those days 
alma or the soul was regarded as a stable, inactive, unchange¬ 
able, unprogressive, static unity. Buddha who believed in 
impermanence, in energy did not therefore admit the existence 
of atma. But in its place lie substituted the active evolving 
progressive dynamic unity we call character. In karnma - 
niyama or moral order it is character that unfolds and 
exercises its dominance and acknowledges the reign of 
righteousness. 

From the spiritual standpoint it is easy to understand that 
in the practice of righteousness one has to practice self-restraint 
and self-surrender and to forget the self or the ego. In our 
land charity and righteousness are almost synonymous and 
high praise is accorded to acts ol charity (dana). With regard 
to such acts Buddha said that at the time of giving, the giver 
must forget himself, must, consider himself niratma , and regard 
the object of charity also niratma. The donor must not 
judge the donee nor have any motives in his act of giving. 
Charity can be righteousness only when it is practised in 
niratma way. The giving should be for the sake of the giving ; 
giving is right ; forgetting the self while giving, not judging 
the merit of the object—these constitute the nairatma (self¬ 
freeness) of giving. It is this righteous nairatma charity that 
forms character, that unfolds character. Other kinds of righte¬ 
ous action also have this characteristic of spontaneity. Right 
because it is right, is the only test of righteous action. If it 
cannot stand such a lest it must be an act of prudence or 
policy. Everything spiritual has this characteristic of nairatma. 
Everything spiritual is contrary to egoism, is free from egoism 
and is characterised by self-surrender. If self-surrender and 
self-effacement be our duty and therefore be possible it must 
be admitted from this deeper point of view that in the sphere 
of Kamma-niyama there is no atma or self; if anything there 
is it is character, dynamic character. There is no unchangeable 
unchanging constant substance. 

In this connection there is another matter for considera¬ 
tion. To a higher stage in life a lower stage appears lawless, 
disordered, unsteady and ever-changing. From the sphere of a 
higher order that of a lower order appears lawless unstable 
anarchy. The sphere of kamma-niyama is unstable and 
changeful, although character forms in that sphere in a pro¬ 
gressive manner. When the influence of Dhamma-niyama 
supervenes steadiness, stability, constancy in life appear which 
may be described as a stage of extinction ( nin>ana ) of disorder 
or a state of deliverance in this very life. 

We may mention here a study from modern psychology. 
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It is a common belief that dreams are full of disorder and 
lawlessness ; yet there is a law and an order in dreams if we 
look for it. The dream state is impermanent and changeful 
compared to the wakeful state. But there is order and law 
of a kind in dreams also. For instance the hero in the dream 
is always the dreamer himself. We might say the dream is 
pre-eminently a sphere of egoism, a land of self-laudation and 
a lield for self-assertion. Again a dream is always a scene of 
the fulfilment of the unfulfilled desires of the dreamer. Our 
desires that are not satisfied in the wakeful state often find easy 
fulfilment in the dream, fust as the dream is full of disorder 
and change relatively to the wakeful state so our worldly life 
full of egoism and constant striving for the satisfaction of our 
desires, is unstable, changing and desultory compared to the 
life of one who has attained Buddliahood or attained Nirvana. 
When the dream ceases we fall into a deep slumber and feel 
refreshed and happy. Similarly when we pass beyond this 
worldly life and gain the life of nin'tma we immerse in an 
infinite mint filed steady consciousness. From the spiritual 
standpoint it can be said that our sphere of egoism is a state 
of dream. The life where I am the master, is a lower life and 
a relatively lawless life -it cannot last long or remain steady. 
The family where 1 rule, the community that I want to lead, 
that family and that society become disorderly, unruly and 
and anarchical. The life, the family, the society, the country 
that is ruled by justice and righteousness and love—they last 
and become steady and constant and full of joy and peace. 
Navavidhan therefore teaches that everywhere and in every 
manner self-rule is to be removed and Divine rule is to be 
established. In every affair we must seek, we must listen to 
and carry out the Divine A desk (will). The kingdom of 
self-rule comes to an end some day like a dream. 

Minister Keshub Churuler Sen of Navavidhan has told us 
of a deeper experience. He declared that as long as man sins, 
man is the doer: and as long as he is the doer he is a sinner. 
When God is the doer in our lives and activities every action 
is righteous and holy. What people call good works, philan¬ 
thropic deeds, welfare works, even those are regarded in 
Navavidhan as impious, if the adrsh, the will of God has not 
declared in their favour. Succour in flood and famine if not 
done as the adrsh of God, if not done after consulting the 
will of God will not be considered pious. The question of 
good or evil, of welfare or illfare does not arise—where in 
every matter or affair the will of God is discerned or consulted. 

The hi ink la or devotee exclaims for every event “it 
happened through God's will.” If his house falls down, if his 
son dies, if a son is bom to him, if a shower of rain comes 
down to fertilise the soil, to him every thing is divine will. 
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•God’s a desk or the will of Providence marks the distinction 
between sin and righteousness. This deep relation between 
the good and the right is clearly revealed in Navavidhan and 
Buddha also realised and appreciated it. He gave the name 
kamma-niyama to the process of the unfolding of character. 
And he saw the dominance of righteousness in Kamma-niyama. 
So he arranged several disciplines for the establishment of 
righteousness. He also realized that righteousness is the only 
good. 

Buddha also taught that as long as we remain under 
Kamma-niyama we are subject to rebirth. In other words as 
long as the character is being formed, or while it is being per¬ 
fected there is no attainment of nirvana. What is jeeva? 
What is man? Man is not mere body, nor mind nor an atma 
or aham enclosed in body life and mind— like a bird in a cage. 
On the other hand man is character which comprises in it 
body, life, mind and ego (atma or aham). Hence so long as 
character is being formed, is being perfected there seems to be 
a need for body, life, mind and ego. When this body is dis¬ 
solved, another body may come and a new life and a new mind, 
the result of evolution of the former life and mind, become 
associated with it. And a new self or ego is evolved and a 
new and fresh development of character takes place. After 
death the body dissolves; the life, mind and ego become 
imperceptible but remain as character and go on forming anew 
in connection with another body. Yet there is no atma and 
there is no migration like that of a bird from one cage to 
another. To illustrate this, we should think of biological 
metamorphosis such as that of a butterfly from an egg through 
the stage of a larva and a chrysalis. Kvolving character makes a 
new body of an old body, a new mind of an old mind and a 
new ego of an old ego. The egg, larva, chrysalis and butterfly 
form one series (samtan). Likewise rebirths, while they go on, 
form a series of related members (Samtan or Samtati). 

Here we must note a difference. The samtan or series of 
the physical body—such as that of father and son—is not 
identical with the character series. This explains the reply 
that Sakyamuni gave to his father Suddhodan. viz., that he the 
Buddha was a descendant of the Buddhas of the past. It also 
shows the difficulties one feels in mastering the doctrine of 
rebirth that Buddha taught. But this can be said that 
Sakyamuni took the current belief in transmigration and 
altered it considerably by infusing into it a spiritual conception 
and associating it with the evolution of moral character. 
Further he did teach that cessation of rebirth could take place 
even in this mundane life and that freedom from misery does 
not take place so long as wc are subject to rebirth. And 
emphasising that rebirth was not desirable he reduced the 
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importance and desirability of a belief in rebirth to a great 
degree. By teaching that character alone is reborn ; that 
rebirth is for the evolution of character ; that even in this life 
one could attain Buddhahood by the perfection of character 
under the aegis of Dhamma-nivama , special emphasis was laid 
on the formation and evolution of character. To many dis¬ 
ciples and inquirers Buddha would not talk about re birth 
saying that it was irrelevant. For in the practice of Dhaimna 
one must not engage with any ulterior motive or policy. 
Inquiries about rebirth were irrelevant to the practice of 
righteousness. 

One cannot say that in admitting the primacy of character 
Buddha taught a pure doctrine of nirntma (no Soul). We agree 
in this matter with Sadlni Aghorcnath -who was a yogi him¬ 
self. that Buddha disbelieved the permanancy of the ‘ego’ or the 
empirical self, of the “I” that keeps itself separate and discrete 
with its wilfulness and self-conscious attitude. When the 
removal of this “I” of this ego is the object of sadhan ; when it 
is the nature of love to efface the self; when the abolition of 
self was the test and peculiarity of the practice of righteous¬ 
ness ; when the ego is removable in these ways, we can 
undoubtedly say that the ego is impermanent and only a passing 
phase. If we do not agree with this interpretation by Sadhu 
Aghorcnath. we have to say with some Western scholars that 
Buddha had to admit the existence of the alma although he 
denied it also—in other words that even attaining the highest 
wisdom he did not succeed in solving the riddle about attna. 
As soon as we regard at am or the soul as a static unity, we 
really refer to the ahmtu the empirical self or ego ; for this ego 
consciousness as long as it lasts appears as a steady constant 
entity. The ego however is only an evolved stage of atma 
proper—or the soul. When the stage is passed the egoism 
vanishes, the self-assertion, the self as the doer passes awav. If 
we look upon the soul as voga-sceking and expansive and inter¬ 
penetrative and think of the evolution of character (kawma) 
through a succession of lives, as Buddha used to think, then 
character appears to be an integral part of the dynamic alma 
or chnamic soul. Such ‘character* is practically what is under¬ 
stood in Kuglish as ‘Person* or ‘Personality’. And we could 
say that the evolution of personality was regulated by kmnrna 
myama. Character belongs to a person. Personality unfolds 
with the unfolding of character. Further we can say with 
Lotze that otir personality is at best imperfect ; that perfect 
personality belongs to God alone Who is perfect character, 
beyond progress, beyond evolution. If such he the case, then 
in attaining Buddhahood wc attain the goal of evolution and 
enter into perfect communion of yoga with Bliagaban or God. 
Or, we may say that in communion with Eternal Consciousness 
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we reach the goal of evolution and enter upon or attain 
Buddhahood or perfect personality. By following up the inter¬ 
pretation given by Sadhu Aghorenath, we can really solve many 
difficulties of Buddhism and enter into its mysterious teachings. 

In Buddhist scriptures, man has been likened to a ‘chariot* 
(rath). Just as a chariot is an assemblage of spokes, wheels, 
ropes, posts etc., and the chariot ceases to exist when these parts 
are separated, and just as in the assemblage of the parts there 
is no mysterious something called ‘chariot* residing—so there 
is nothing called “atma” in man beyond the body, life and 
mind in whose assemblage he consists. This analogy of the 
chariot, however, gives us only a static unity. In a living being 
we find an organic unity —which we call life. Without life the 
Jiving body dissolves. It is life that builds up the body and 
keeps it working and keeps it from dissolving. So the living 
body is partly static and partly dynamic ; partly active and 
partly acted upon. Ans as mind comes to assert itself over 
life, the static aspect diminishes and the dynamic nature 
establishes itself more and more. Man is not a mere machine, 
but a living machine—nay. machine and the machinist in 
one. And when in man character begins to form, the orga¬ 
nisation or constitution (the chariot or rath) results in a 
higher unity called Personality. Personality is entirely dynamic. 
And yet there is equilibrium or balanced action therein—so 
that it may be called static also. It is the steadiness of a 
spinning top! A steady, static, firm, unbending character does 
not mean that there is no activity, no change, no onward move¬ 
ment there. There is activity, change and movement onward 
—to progress, to higher stages. Its staticity—its unchangeable¬ 
ness, unbendingness is relative to lower stages. A good 
character does not degrade, does not slip downwards,— and so 
we think it is a purely changeless steadfast condition. A really 
good character, a proper personality is dynamic and statico- 
dynamic because it is irreversible. Character and personality 
are the karnma that is described in Buddhism as continuous- 
discontinuous, as irreversible like milk turned into sour curd, 
and as same-yet-different. 

Buddhism taught that as long as kamma is not worked oil, 
its results go on happening and rebirths go on too. Buddha 
was almost always silent when asked about the manner of tran¬ 
sition from one birth to another. He considered such queries 
as peculiarly irrelevant. When a man is wounded with a 
poisoned arrow, does he inquire whose arrow it was, whence 
it did come, what caste the surgeon is or what the surgeon eats 
for his meals and so on. The man wants to be cured of the 
poison. After the cure is effected, such enquiries may be in¬ 
dulged in. Similarly, this life is taken up with efforts for free¬ 
dom from sin and misery. And questions as to what shall 
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happen to us after death are really irrelevant. Buddha dis¬ 
couraged inquiries into after-life but assured people that if 
thev lived the noble life, and won the high and holy character 
of an Arhat they would come to know all about these mysteries. 
The attainment of Buddhahood brought with it all such know¬ 
ledge. To some it would appear that Buddha used to blow 
hot and cold at the same time and thus disappointed, nay, 
deceived many. What Buddha really taught was Activism— 
not intellectualism—activism on which a fresh emphasis is 
being laid in the West today. Real wisdom comes through 
action. Without activity in life, thought is apt to rise to abs¬ 
tractions merely. Experience comes to us through activity in 
life. In doing things in life, we form our character; with the 
growth of character new consciousness comes, new insight is 
won ; with purity and holiness of character we earn deeper 
and deeper insight into things. It was for this reason that 
Buddha constantly endeavoured to inclucate the practice of 
righteousness, the undertaking of disciplines (Shilas) for the 
formation of character—and reminded followers constantly of 
the moral order—of the kamtna-niyarna. 

Full formation of character, attainment of personality and 
the deliverance of nirvana lead to cessation of rebirths and of 
return to this world. This teaching was repeated often and 
yet corrected by the admonition that Nirvana cannot be 
attained if we set forth to practise righteousness and form our 
character with the object, with the motive of securing Nirvana. 
Nirvana is our goal and yet we should not desire it, but if we 
place ourselves under the operation of hamma niyama and 
flhainrna-nivama we shall spontaneously find nirvana. The 
desire of nirvana , the coveting of nirvana are to be given up 
as much as any other desire or coveting. The thirst for exis¬ 
tence and the thirst for non-existence are alike to be removed. 
To-be is not to be desired ; not-to-be also should not be desired ; 
under the Dharnrna-nivarna of love let what may come or not 
come. Hold on to life by the law of righteousness and love 
and new visions and new experiences will come. Such experi¬ 
ences will convince you that there is no return to this world 
for an a gdmi saints of formed character, for arhats who attain 
personality, for Buddhas who attain the deliverance of Nintana. 
From such a spiritual point of view, the question of non-return 
(no rebirth) is easily understood. In mechanical reversibility 
a wheel may be turned in opposite ways. In the living world 
under veeja-niyama such reversibility does not obtain. Milk 
can change into curd: but curd cannot return to milk; the 
boy advances to youth and old age, but the old man or the 
youngman docs not go back to boyhood. In the psychic world 
also we do not find complete reversibility, though regression 
does occur as a mental disorder ; and a character in the making 
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may slip back to an earlier stage of low morality. And so 
though some ‘'return” or “reversibility” there is in Veeja- 
niyama, chitta-niyama, and kamma-niyarna, when we ascend 
up the ladder of dharnma-niyama to become anagami, arhnt and 
Buddha, stage by stage, we transcend all reversibility. There is 
no return to lower conditions. It was from this spiritual stand¬ 
point that Buddha taking up the current and popular doctrine 
of transmigration and spiritualising it taught an ethical and 
spiritual doctrine of Rebirth. 


IV 

The Nearness to the Spiritual in Chitta-Niyama 

In every religion, in every Dispensation there is some 
teaching about the nearness and farness of God. Why does 
man keep away far from God? How can he get near to God? 
On these questions we learn somewhat from every religion. 
The distance of ignorance, the distance in power, in lovelessness, 
in sin, in want of joy and peace, the difference due to finiteness 
—all these are discussed by them and ways to remove such are 
also mentioned. In Navavidhan we recognise all these imper¬ 
fections and learn how to get beyond them, how our minds 
approach God by His own Grace. As long as the world sur¬ 
rounds us as a wall, the world and the cosmos remain an 
obstacle to our reaching God. This wall may be, by thought 
and contemplation, moved farther and farther away from us. 
But it still remains an obstruction to our direct knowledge of 
God—though it would seem God comes nearer and nearer as 
the wall recedes farther and farther; and we become ready 
to realise the a7inamoy Brahma (God in nature). This percep¬ 
tion comes when the wall becomes transparent as it were and 
the nearness to God is deeply felt. But the mind is not satis¬ 
fied. The world does not disappear but announces itself to 
the heart as an impermanent, changing unreliable undesirable 
something. So the next step is to go inward and look for the 
nearness to God. The impermanence of the physical frame is 
readily seen but it is difficult to realise that the mind is also 
impermament. Yet the changefulness of the mind, its constant 
changing activities, the constant streams of thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of memories and sentiments and of strivings give no indica¬ 
tions of steadiness and permanence. Those however, who 
undaunted by this changefulness, practise yoga, succeed in 
directing and controlling this activity and find a unity, though 
not a uniformity, in the streams of consciousness that go to 
form the mind. When the yogi engages in dhyan, he succeeds 
in making his mental activities take a definite channel. When 
the Jnam —the seeker after truth engages in his research, his 
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mind also loses its desultoriness and becomes filled with a 
steady peaceful absorbing activity. When the Knrmi , the 
worker, engages in his absorbing occupations with a singleness 
of purpose, bis mind also attains steadiness and his character 
reaches equilibrium. In the way of bhakti also, a definite 
bhahta character and bhakta personality grow out of a medley 
and confusion of mental states. Sakyamuni had indicated all 
this psychic change and organisation by its rhitta-rnyama or 
“mind-order.” To a superficial observer the mind is nothing 
but a constant procession of thoughts and feelings without any 
law or order. Hut as soon as a purpose or an end is placed 
before us, all our mental activities become regulated and related 
to one another. The desulloriness of mind passes away the 
more we control our activities of body and mind. The more 
our character is formed the more does our mind become steady, 
firm and unruffled. Buddha must have found all this happen 
in his own case and so taught about this “Mind-order” and 
instituted disciplines which would secure it for his followers. 
In the Navavidhan we have learnt that as the mind becomes 
subject to law and order, the nearness of God the Jndweller 
becomes felt more and more. We come to know, to perceive, 
to see that He is Near. 

Towards the end of his life Raja Rammohun Roy became 
anxious about the Direct-vision-of-Atma (atma-sakshakar). 
Maharshi Devendranalh also realised in middle age that there 
was not even the intervention of space between the Infinite 
Alina and the finite atma. Minister Keshub Ghunder Sen 
listening to the a flesh the voice of God felt the nearness of 
the Supreme Spirit early in his youth. Buddha did not men¬ 
tion Brahma or Iswar (God) but we can say that he realised 
that in subjecting himself to “Mind-order” one enters into a 
communion with the spirit world. 

We cannot adequately relate spiritual experiences in 
human language, for language is limited by the categories of 
space, time and causality ; while everything spiritual transcends 
such categories. Hence spiritual experiences have to be related 
in figures of speech, in allegories and parables, in myths and 
legends. Dreams w T ere mentioned the other day. A dream is 
egoistic. The dreamer himself is the hero in the same. He is 
the leader. Similarly in the wakeful life in many affairs where 
egonism prevails, w r c find transience and impermanence. The 
life that 1 rule and control does not form nicely. The family 
the sphere where J rule, does not last long in peace. An empire 
based on egoism, on autocracy does not also last very long. 

There is another analogy from dreams. In a dream we see 
and perceive—we do not think or conceive. All conceptions 
are changed into perceptions. Abstract qualities take concrete 
shapes. “Ferocity” does not appear in dreams—but a ferocious 
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animal, a tiger or a lion appears. A tiger comes to attack my 
brother and presently I turn into the tiger. This in a dream 
would mean that 1 treated by brother with ferocity. Many 
myths and legends allegories and parables, products of imagina¬ 
tion, products of fancy and art, are actually seen iirst in dreams 
or obtained through the dream activity. When language fails 
to express abstract notions and concepts, the language of fancy, 
of imagery lias to do the work. In day-dreams also a similar 
play of fancy takes place and thoughts express themselves in 
pictures and scenes. Thus relatively to the wakeful state, dream 
state is free from concepts and full of percepts. Similarly, rela¬ 
tively to the higher spiritual consciousness the wakeful ordinary 
consciousness is free from higher expression but full of expres¬ 
sions determined by categories of time, space and causality. 
Concepts cannot adequately express spiritual experiences. Con¬ 
cepts are fixed and static and so cannot express the dynamic 
ever changing experiences of spiritual life. Again, just as 
people not used to abstract thought and concepts have to be 
taught in perceptual and symbolic language, so to instruct ordi¬ 
nary people the higher truths of spiritual life, great teachers 
have recourse to allegories and parables and figures a speech. 
'The parables of Jesus express in worldly figures the facts of 
spiritual life and experience. The kingdom of heaven is 
likened for instance unto a grain of mustard seed that grows 
and grows and assumes the proportions of a giant tree giving 
shelter to birds and beasts. The parable of the talents tells us 
that man has been blessed with heavenly gifts, life love, so that 
he may cultivate them and increase them in this life. Such gifts 
if they are not grown, tend to be lost, tend to die. 'Then again 
in many parables the value of the individual, the uniqueness of 
every soul, saint or sinner, is brought out clearly. Kvery man 
or woman has a place in the scheme of Providence. 

I he parables of Buddha are also interesting and full of 
moral teaching. In one parable it is related that a man bought 
some milk and left it in the keeping of the milkman. Returning 
after some time he found the milk turned into curd and refused 
to take it. This parable brings out clearly that in the spiritual 
world there is no reversibility. Milk can turn into curd but curd 
cannot change back to milk. 

It is related in another ‘story* that a man came and said that: 
he had recognised the Buddha by hearing his teaching on other 
lips—just as by seeing the footmarks one could say that they 
belonged to a she-elephant. Buddha expanded the analogy and 
said that mere inference of an elephant is not enough—one must 
see the elephant and be able to say “There, there is the elephant.” 
By inference we know only of an elephant. By direct vision we 
know the elephant, the particular individual elephant. The 
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concrete is better than the abstract. In spiritual life diffused 
knowledge is inferior to spiritual knowledge. A superficial uni¬ 
versal liberalism or love does not teach us of love as deeply as the 
love for a particular individual. We know love properly by the 
depth of our love for a particular person. 

V 

Nirvana and New Consciousness 

In the Navavidhan we have an endless incomparable inherit¬ 
ance. Yoga and Bhakti of India, work and service of the West; 
the religion of Divine Will from the near West; all belong to 
us. The late Ambica Charan Sen* pointed out that every reli¬ 
gion wherever found is lor us. When we consider the advent 
of Navavidhan we have to note that the Brahtno Somaj 
came to be established and grew in the contact of Islam 
and Christianity with the religions of the Upanishads and 
Purans and later with Buddhism. In the Navavidhan a 
synthesis of these religions is being worked out as well as 
their synthesis with science. So Minister Kcshub Chunder 
said “Let us go to the Mother on the car of knowledge joined on 
to science.” The Mother of Dispensations has given untold 
wealth to Navavidhan and we have inherited it all. We have to 
accept all religions reconciling them with science—the science 
of Nature, the science of Mind and the science of the Spirit. We 
have also to enter into the heart of every religion and every' 
doctrine and teaching by the knowledge, the experience and the 
new consciousness of a growing life. The late Sadhak 
Benoyendranath Senf in his last sermons from this pulpit 
emphasised the truth that it is life alone that can interpret life. 
As life unfolds, new knowledge and new consciousness come. The 
knowledge and the wisdom that come from life are real know¬ 
ledge and wisdom. The girl as she grows up into a woman and 
a mother, obtains an experience and a consciousness of mother¬ 
hood that she cannot get by reading books or listening to lectures 
or even observing hundreds of examples. Hie experience of 
Buddha could never be understood by a boy or a youth through 
mere instructions. Wisdom and experience attained through life 
are very different from learning, scholarship and information. 

So we can understand why Sakyamuni kept silent when 
interrogated by disciples or critics as to the nature and condi¬ 
tions of Nirvana. He was acknowledged as omniscient; and he 
did not say that he did not know these things himself. His reply 
on several occasions was that the inquirer would die if he waited 

* A District Judge of Bengal and Oriental Scholar. 

f Professor of Presidency College and University Inspector of Colleges, 
in Bengal. 
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for an answer, if the disciples did not know the mystery of 
nirvana, is it any wonder that Buddhism was divided about 
the meaning of its nature. Neither is it strange that western 
scholars inspite of their great industry and research cannot agree 
about its meaning. Opinions seem to move towards the inter¬ 
pretations given by Sadhu Aghorenath in the light of Nava- 
vidhan. By Buddha-drishti (vision) we should understand a 
state of inspiration and by Buddhahood, the attainment of a 
new, a spiritual consciousness. 

The attainment of nirvana is really the winning of a new 
consciousness. The word nirvana is used in several senses in 
Buddhistic scriptures—(1) one well-known sense is that of anni¬ 
hilation —the extinction of the ego, of the atrna. (2) Another 
meaning makes it the stale of rnoksha —where we attain the 
Summum Bonurn —and find peace and joy everlasting. (3) A 
third meaning is that of Brahma-nirvana —a state of communion 
(yoga) in which Buddha became one with the universal spirit 
and became as vast as the sky or space ( akasa-vipul ). 

In the Navavidhan we can accept all these meanings as 
various aspects of one and the same condition—viz., the state of 
Pratyadesna —a state of Inspiration gained and asked for. In a 
life of constant inspiration all the three above experiences are 
to be found. In such a state the self is extinct, the ego-bird has 
flown ‘‘never to return." In such a state we experience bliss 
and gain the Summum Bonurn . In such a state also we are in 
communion with the Spirit. And for that reason we are directed 
by the Indwelling Omniscient God ; our wills are in union with 
His ; our consciousness merged into His ; and therefore a new 
spiritual consciousness. This consciousness does not supersede 
the old but takes it up and unfolds and expands and develops 
it. Old experiences do not die. But with the removal of the 
ego, such experiences lose their partial nature, their incomplete¬ 
ness and gain a wholeness by integration. 

The new consciousness cannot be realised or understood 
adequately till we get it. We cannot solve its mystery till we 
gain it ourselves. Hence the silence of Buddha in reply to 
inquiries about Nirvana. Those who have not even started on 
the way of discipline, how can they realise the attainment of its 
end? After prolonged disciplines, after leading a life of righte¬ 
ousness, we shall attain Sanctity and arhat- hood and then we 
shall be in a position to solve the mystery of Nirtrana and to 
realise the New Consciousness. On attaining the New Consci¬ 
ousness, we shall know what it is like. Before that happens no 
amount of instruction will make us know it. So all such instruc¬ 
tion is useless. 

This is one reason of Buddha’s silence. There is another. 
If righteousness is practised with an end in view—the end of 
attaining Nirvana, the practice is no longer righteous and conse- 

11 
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quently Nirvana will not be attained. Hence the inquiry into 
Nirvana is irrelevant to its attainment. If there be a desire to 
win a life of some kind after nirvana , such a desire is bhaba 
trisna . If there be a desire for no-existence, for annihilation, 
that will also be bibhabatrisna. Nirvana can not come while 
there is a trisna or desire of any kind. 

Nirvana means also the quenching of thirst—the cessation 
of desires. And desire is the source of all misery. Hence with 
nirvana comes freedom from misery and suffering. One who is 
imprisoned, does he indulge in thinking what he will do after 
freedom, where he will go? Or is he not occupied with the 
thought how to get free? Let freedom come first, then any 
other thought or anxiety or consideration. Buddha used to 
speak in terms of medicine also and describe sin and suffering 
as disease and discuss their diagnosis and treatment. When a 
patient is restless with the burning due to fever, can he think 
of anything else but how to extinguish (nirvana) the inflamma¬ 
tion and bring alleviation? When we are restless with burning 
desires, the first thing to do is to extinguish the desires. On 
attaining nirvana we shall know what happens after nirvana. 
Any discussion of nirvana before its attainment, is irrelevant, 
unnecessary and injurious. 

Cultivate nirvana and yet do not inquire into it. Critics 
call this a very inconsistent teaching. Yet there is no want of 
consistency here. It is in such a case that we enter the sphere 
of Faith, that we feel the necessity of Faith. We have to trust 
the assurance of a siddhn yogi —of one who has practised and 
found nirvana. We have to trust him who has won the New 
Consciousness and walk in his steps. We must also trust the 
prompting, the impulse coming from within. This impulse,, 
this guidance of the Holy Spirit must be trusted. If we walk 
bv trust and faith we shall attain nirvana and New Conscious¬ 
ness. If we cannot appreciate such impulse and guidance we 
should listen to the advice of great men. We shall thereby learn 
to appreciate the inner leadings also. This inspiration and 
leading becomes clearer and clearer the more we listen to it; it 
becomes more and more frequent the more we listen to it. At 
first we hear it occasionally and at intervals: later we hear it 
constantly or as Keshub said “our ears are incessantly bombarded 
by it”. It blows as a storm. This ceaseless continual guiding 
was called Niyatna (order) by Sakvamuni. It is the guidance of 
Brahma Swamp (attributes of Cod) that directs our life whether 
we know it or not. There is a constant stimulation of our 
mental powers by the Divine attributes whether we realise it 
or not. It is this stimulation that we call niyama or order and 
we can distinguish mind-order ( chitfa-niyama ). conduct-order 
(kamma-niyama) and righteous-order ( dhamma-niyama) therein. 
It seems Buddha made these distinctions and taught that 
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one should live subject to these orders, float himself in 
the streams of order and he will gain righteousness and 
nirvana. The French philosopher Bergson describes the veeja- 
niyama practically as elan-vital, the urge of life, in the Nava- 
vidhan we have recognized it as a Divine stimulus to life. 
In the Upanishads they recognised a stimulus (prerana) 
from Paramatma; in the Purana it is called the manifestation 
(abirhhava) of swarupa ; in Christianity it is known as the 
leading of the holy sj>irit. So that it occurs widely as a common 
experience. 

The wise sadhaka Ambika Charan Sen noted that the yoga 
and bhakti of Hinduism and the yoga and pity of Buddhism, 
the emphasis on conscience in Christianity and various other 
teachings have been synthetised and fulfilled in the heart and 
life of our minister Kcshuh Ghunder Sen. The new conscious¬ 
ness that comes through the sadlian or practice of samanvya 
(synthesis) has been referred to in Keshub’s sermons and prayers. 
But how can we who do not possess such consciousness under¬ 
stand them? When after practising synthesis we win such con¬ 
sciousness we shall be able to enter into their real sense and 
deep meaning. It is then that we shall realize what the phrase 
“new child of new Durga” means. We shall then understand 
the sky-like vastness of the new consciousness. We shall then 
understand what kind of a yoga-life, a life filled with the com¬ 
munion of all saints, a life that belongs to the kingdom of One- 
without-a-second consists in. Before we understand these things 
we have to trust and revere the messenger of Navavidhan and to 
practise the synthesis of all religions. As we do it, some day 
through the grace of God the new consciousness will come to 
our lives shining in the light of Navavidhan. 

VI 

Buddha and Navavidhan 

Minister Keshub said—“I stepped on the pedestal of the 
intellect, 1 went up the high stair-case of reason and argument, 
1 could not reach Thee, Oh Infinite ; I stretch out my hand 
but I cannot reach.” But through the grace of God the reaching 
out succeeded, when fifty years ago (1867) the worship of God 
was established in this mandir. Prayer and worship are the 
disciplines necessary for reaching God. 

What we can not reach by the intellect can be obtained 
easily by worship and meditation. When worship came the 
domination of intellect, argument and reasoning passed away. 
Buddha engaged in dhyana and samadhi (meditation and ecstatic 
absorption) for a few years and in one night attained Buddha- 
hood and solved the mystery of the world. 
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The four Dhyanas that are related in the Lalit-Vistara can 
be understood better after reading Keshub’s tract on yoga. 
Keshub says that in objective yoga the world is a hindrance. 
Sakya discerned that the world is momentary and impermanent, 
full of change and evolution. Knowing the world and cosmos 
as such he recognised an infinite consciousness transcending 
them. To Keshub’s yoga-vision the world did not disappear, 
nor did it remain as a wall of obstruction. It became trans¬ 
parent and gave a direct perception of Brahma (God in nature). 
In his third dhyana Sakyamuni passed beyond the influence of 
happiness and misery, of attachment and detachment, and 
became niratma or self-less. Keshub also writes that in Subjec¬ 
tive Yoga the self or the ego is the special hindrance. After 
self-control and self-regulation we lose the ego and achieve com¬ 
munion with the Paramatma (the indwelling supreme spirit). It 
is related that Sakyamuni attained Buddha-drishti (Buddha- 
vision) and Buddha-hood after realizing that he was self-less and 
and the cosmos was niratma (ego-free). The result of Buddha- 
vision was that his heart was filled with infinite pity and he 
felt his identity with an infinite eternal and pure consciousness 
and thus attained supreme personality (prodhan-purushatta). It 
was his love that made him feel that all the jeevas were within 
him and thus he realised that he was great and all-inclusive 
(virata). So the Buddhists declare that Buddha is the infinite 
consciousness as vast as the sky or space which holds all things. 
Minister Keshub Chunder in his sadhan of Navavidhan realised 
the “New man of the new Dispensation." Of this new man 
Socrates is the head, Chaitanya is the tongue, Jesus is the heart, 
one arm is Mohammed and the other John Howard. Next he 
realised that this new man was cosmic or all-inclusive (virata). 
The New Man is the “new child of the new Durga." Hundreds 
and hundreds are his eyes, his ears, his hands and his feet. The 
cosmic man appears one and undivided in the communion and 
solidarity of all men and women. Again, Keshub declared 
“one-without-a-second existed in heaven—one-without-a-second 
appears now—upon the earth." What a resemblance between 
the experience of Buddha and the experience of Keshub. 

In only one prayer of Keshub’s last days this description of 
the New child is recorded. But that is enough to indicate how 
far Keshub’s yoga had advanced. It is cpiite possible that in 
the close circle of his intimate friends this experience used to 
be discussed. But no other record has been kept thereof among 
his intimate friends. Only Upadhyaya Gourgovinda has related 
and slightly discussed the experience. This makes it clear that 
the discussions of deepest experiences of spiritual culture could 
be appreciated by a few only and that such a great teaching, 
such a deep truth obtained in the culture of Navavidhan has 
not become popular in the community nor received emphasis in 
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its literature, nor succeeded in spreading its influence over the 
thoughts and researches of the community. 

Such a recent experience helps to throw light on what had 
happened in Buddhism. Popular tenets of Buddhism are based 
upon the early culture and the early life of Sakyarnuni. It is 
these popular teachings that have found prominence and received 
wide attention in Buddhistic literature. Deeper doctrines, 
deeper experience and higher culture receive slight description 
and poor treatment. Popular Buddhism is based upon the early 
life and early culture of Sakyainuni. And on that basis Sakya¬ 
rn uni has been called a rationalist, a believer in no soul and in 
no God. Really Sakyarnuni never described the world as unreal 
but called it impermanent. He did not say that the mind was 
unreal but that it was dynamic and changeful. He described the 
external world, the inner world and the entire cosmos as full of 
evolution and energy. Transcending this, transcending evolu¬ 
tion he accepted the existence of an Eternal Infinite and perma¬ 
nent but active Consciousness. What can this consciousness des¬ 
cribed by him be but the chit-Brahman of ancient India? To 
him all the gods and goddesses and Vishnu and Brahma were 
subject to evolution. But he never said anything against the 
belief in Brahman. We have to admit that he attained the 
Vision of Brahma, for he came to perceive Brahma as the infinite 
consciousness. There is no record of his having realised 
Brahma as Paramatma and as Bhagaban. But we can not say 
definitely that he had no such experience. There are many 
things about which he kept silent or declined to answer. And 
even if he did answer they do not seem to have been recorded. 
.It is clear that he knew that the Vision of Brahma, the Mystery 
of the knowledge of Brahma can not be described in words and 
can not be comprehended by the intellect or the mind. 

The Buddha-Vision related in Buddhist literature is, we 
are convinced a state of inspiration. Buddha did rise to that 
state and taught that every man could rise to it. The account 
of the infinite consciousness that we find makes us believe that 
Sakyarnuni was a mystic and a great mystic of India. Let us 
pray that in the light of Navavidhan his deep monistic mysticism 
may become revealed to us more and more. 
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Prayer for the Church —Almighty God, who didst send 
thy Dispensations unto every age and reveal thyself unto all 
generations ; we beseech thee for thy church of the New Dispen¬ 
sation! May thy church be the witness of divine things in all 
the world. Revive the purity and deepen the power of its testi¬ 
mony: and through the din of earthly interest and the storm of 
human passions, let the voice of thy spirit speak unto us night 
and morn that we may be filled with all truth and all righteous¬ 
ness. Quicken our sense of fellowship and deepen our love to 
one another and to mankind. Thou hast set us in the family: 
Thine are the bonds of friendship: Thine is the fellowship of 
the churches. Thou hast brought us together to be learners 
of truth and witnesses of faith. Give us the wisdom that is pure 
and peaceable : make us gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and tolerance and free from party feeling and hypocrisy. 
Day after day may thy blessing work in us a fitness and a readi¬ 
ness for thy service and prepare us as a church to shine as lights 
in the world. In the faithfulness of thy servant Keshub, in his 
obedience to thy voice and in his love for thy dear church may 
we live and labour for the day when thy saving Gospel shall be 
known in all the earth. Amen.—IF. & 1 \ T . 1)., July 28, 1909. 

Household of Faith— Forgive Thou O Lord the household 
of the faithful! Thou knowcst our weakness and our unworthi¬ 
ness. Thou seest how many of us wander away from the faith, 
heedless of thy worship and careless in thy sendee: how many 
of us have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We 
have followed too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. We heeded not thy counsel and listened not to thy 
voice. We have forsaken wisdom. We are wanting in zeal. We 
lack steadfastness. Thy church is divided and rent asunder— 
through our foolishness and vain-gloriousness. We beseech thee 
to unite it and heal it. We beseech thee to maintain and pre¬ 
serve us in the bonds of friendship and fellowship. Purify us 
and forgive our errors. Strengthen us and confirm us in thy 
faith. Guide us by thy Holy Spirit and direct all our efforts 
unto thy ends. Grant that we may be faithful to thy trust and 
obedient to thy gospel. May we never be heedless again of thy 
authority nor careless in thy service. Thou hast commanded us 
to love one another as thy children. Send thy love among us 
in a richer measure and unite us to one another in the bonds 
of love and peace. Endow our ministers with wisdom and holi¬ 
ness and sanctify their work and bless their several and united 
efforts. Reduce us all—the ministry and the laity alike, to ready 
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willingness in tliy service. Glorify thy name and thy New Gospel 
in our lives. Make us fit and worthy bearers of thy message 
unto all the ends of the earth. Make thy word flesh in each of 
us and confirm us in the faith and faithfulness of thy servant 
Kesliub. Amen.— Aug. 4 y 1909. 

Before the Biiadrotsav 
(A ugust A n n ivnsa ry) 

Eternal God who coimnittcst to us the solemn trust, of thy 
new gospel, let thy church on earth bless thee and praise thee. 
Thou didst send thy saving message unto all peoples and unto 
all generations. And thou hast not forgotten us miserable sinners 
of the present day. Thou hast set thy tabernacle amongst us. 
Thou hast raised thy temple in our midst and dwelt amongst 
us for forty years yet we do not seem to have known thee. We 
entreat thee to send light and peace into thy sanctuary. We 
beseech thee to remove at this hour all mistrust and all mis¬ 
understanding. O Lord strengthen our faith and mercifully 
incline our hearts to thy holy worship. Quicken us by thy Holy 
Spirit and set at rest all vain desires and root out all elements 
of discord. May we all join in a fervent thanksgiving in this 
holy season and continually grow in our thankfulness to thee. 
May we all, men and women of the household of faith, forget 
our differences, repent of our sins and meet together in thy 
sanctuary that thou mayst comfort, direct and sanctify the 
hearts of thy faithful servants. In the memory of the faith 
and faithfulness of thy servant Reshub, in the remembrance of 
that hour when thou didst enable him to consecrate thy place 
of worship, may we gather together to bend our knees before 
thy altar and receive thy fatherly blessing. May the peace of 
God rule in our hearts and the word of his spirit dwell in us 
richly in all wisdom. Amen.— Aug. //, 1900. 

On the Eve of Bhadrotsav 
(A ugust A n u ivevsa ry) 

Fill our hearts, O God, with the gladness of thy gospel. Visit 
thy church and speak unto every soul and kindle the fire of 
every heart. Breathe into us the power of thy holy spirit that 
we may wake betimes and offer in thy tabernacle sacrifices of 
joy. That we may wait on thee in this holy season and learn 
thy way and gather courage and strength in our hearts. Teach 
our tongues fit words to call upon thee. Open within us the 
fountains of prayer and holy meditation ; reveal to us thy truth ; 
quicken us by thy spirit and help us to be holy and without 
blame before thee in love. We are not worthy to approach thy 
holy presence. Thou knowest our frame: thou rememberest 
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that we are as dust. Yet thou art merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger and plenteous in mercy. Deal not with us after our 
sins and infirmities but humble us by thy mighty hand and bring 
us to a deej) sense of our sins that we may repent of our ways 
and be heartily sorry for our misdoings. Purify us, we beseech 
thee, that we may be lit to stand in try presence and give unto 
thee praise and glory. Make us forget all differences and stir 
us up to a timely union of hearts and mutual exchange of affec¬ 
tion. May we remember the great charge of thy gospel and 
join together in asking thee for wisdom and strength. Establish 
thy love among us. Divide thy word in thy church. That we 
may declare thv glorv among the nations and shew' forth thy 
salvation unto all peoples! Amen.— Aug. IS , 1909. 

After the Bhadroisav 
(A ugust A nuiversary) 

A broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 
Thou dost spare them who confess their faults. Thou dost 
restore them that are penitent. If w 7 e confess our sins, thou art 
just and faithful to forgive our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. We rejoice therefore, O Merciful Father, that 
thou didst call us together to confess our sins and glorify thy 
name and dwell upon thy gospel. We thank thee for all thou 
hast done in this holy season—for the hearts thou hast brought 
together, for doubts thou hast removed ; for the misunderstand¬ 
ings that are cleared up ; for the strength thou gavest to bear 
witness unto thy truth ; for the courage to forsake worldly 
w'isdom ; for the brave response to thy call ; for the grace and 
fellowship of thy holy Spirit. O Lord, Most High, may our 
hearts glow with thankfulness to thee and may we love thee 
above all and all mankind in thee! Consecrate and accept, W'e 
beseech thee, all our offerings and gratitude and adoration. 
Cease not the pelading of thy Spirit. O Comforter eternal ; 
but keep us continually awake to the needs of our deepest life 
and to the needs of thy church. Still let thy strength descend 
and speed our feet, lest we linger ; and uphold us, lest we fall. 
Help us to forget and quit the failures that are behind and 
press onwards to the higher service that is yet before us. If it 
be thy will, O Lord, gather together all thy church again, leaving 
none outside the fold, that we may call upon thee, beseech thee 
and bless thee once more a year hence. Amen.— Aug . 25, 1909. 

A Prayer for More Faith 

Send now, O Lord, we beseech thee, send now thy Holy 
Spirit! Quicken us betimes and gather together thy children 
of the light. Behold, O Lord, thy flock scattered—thy fold 
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desolate—thy church deserted. Come, O Spirit Eternal, set thy 
ark in the temple and call forth thy sons to meet thee. May 
the sense of brotherhood lift us up from sloth and join us in 
holy relations with each other. May we listen to thee and 
stream forth from our homes like the faithful and gather 
together in thy church to call upon thy name. Deepen our sense 
of responsibility now that thou hast committed to our care the 
burden of thy gospel. Make the least among us full of the 
light of thy hope and of the gladness of thy gospel. Make the 
weakest among us strong with faith and brave with wisdom. 
That weak and strong, high and low, old and young may praise 
thy name and trusting in thee be not afraid. May we all join 
and declare thy doings among the people and bear witness unto 
thy gospel. Apostles, missionaries, ministers, sadhaks , men, 
women and children of the fold—may we all shun the wicked 
ways of worldly wisdom and submit ourselves to the guid¬ 
ance of thy Spirit. Give us faith, O Lord—burning faith 
in thee and in thy gospel. Remove all doubt and unbelief. 
Scatter to the winds all distrust and suspicion. Thy gospel 
demands a full and implicit faith—the fullest loyalty to thee 
and to thy church. May thy love and blessing be with us and 
prepare us for a life of fuller faith and deeper loyalty. Day by 
day may we magnify thee and worship thy name for ever! 
Amen .—September /, 1909. 

A Prayer for Hope 

Blessed O Lord is the people that know the joyful sound 
of thy gospel! They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom 
and talk of thy power. They shall remember thy promise and 
walk in the light of thy countenance. Lift me up, then, O Lord 
and let me walk with them. Tell me thy promise and let me 
rejoice with them. Teach me thy gospel and let me talk with 
them. Instruct me in thy wisdom and let me speak of thy glory. 
Make thy face shine upon me and I shall be strong and without 
fear. Let thy glory be seen upon me and I shall speak of thy 
salvation. Give me thy Spirit and I shall proclaim thee among 
the nations. O Lord, declare thyself thus among the people— 
and to each of thy servants in the church. Raise them, lift them 
up, O Lord: stir them up ; for the hour cometh when thy church 
shall bear witness unto thee. They say thy church is scattered: 
thy flock has lost its shepherd: thy people have forsaken thee 
for strange gods. O Lord, turn away such reproach: remove 
all this slander. How can thy church forsake thee? How can 
thy people forget thee? Art thou not our own shepherd? The 
guidance of the Lord shall be for ever and his watchfulness shall 
not fail. Be strong and fear not: for the Lord our God dwelleth 
among his people! Amen .—September 8, 1909. 
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A Prayer for Charity 

O Lord, pour into our hearts thy gift of charily—the very 
bond of peace and of alJ virtues. Without charity all our doings 
are nothing worth. Without charity all our deliberations end in 
misunderstandings. Without charity all our church life is 
empty show and vain imagination. Send thy charity and turn 
the hearts of men - that they may understand one another and 
bear with one another. Send thy charity that we may be 
abundantly refreshed in our toils and sufferings day by day. 
Send thv charity that we may forgive where we are misjudged: 
that we mav forbear where we are hurt: that we may assist 
where we are resisted. Send thy charity to convince us that 
we know in part and prophesv in part. Send thy charity that 
we may accept what others know in part and prophesy in part. 
In all our thoughts, in all our talks, in all our doings, in all things 
may thv charity be with us evermore! Thou hast given us in 
thy New Dispensation a new gospel of harmony and reconcilia¬ 
tion: a new emphasis on fellowship and brotherhood: a new 
meaning of charity and toleration. Give us now, O Father, a 
new spirit and a new attitude: a larger brotherhood and a 
deeper charity that thy church may be worthy of thy gospel! 
Amen .—Septenihrr () A9t) ( K 


Loyaity to the Ideal 

Haste thee O God to deliver me: make haste to help me. 
O Lord! Thy ark rcsteth in the tabernacle: Thy gospel is in 
thv church: Thy message is in our midst: Thv salvation is 
with our people. O deliver me out of the hand of unrighteous¬ 
ness and save me from uncleanliness. Give me thy strength for 
thy righteousness is high. Lead me b\ the hand that I may faint 
not and falter not. M\ enemies are many. They lie in wait 
for my soul and turn me aside from thy righteousness. They 
put me to confusion and blind my sight. I heard thy message 
and listened not. I saw thy salvation and believed not. So 
foolish was I and ignorant. I did forsake thee and well nigh 
perished. I sank into corruption and broke into blasphemy. 
Gome now, O God. and guide me with thy counsel. Be thou 
my strength and my portion for ever. I will listen to thy voice 
and follow thee to the ends of the earth. I will harken unto 
thy message and my mouth shall fill with thy praise. I will live 
thy gospel and the gospel shall save me: I will speak unto my 
people and they shall listen to me: for I go forth in the strength 
of the Lord. I will make mention of thy righteousness and show 
thy strength unto this generation. Thou hast sent us a new 
gospel, O Lord. Now send us strength and make us faithful 
unto thy word! Amen .—September 22, 1909 . 
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Rajah Ram Mohun Roy 

C) God of ages, who didst send thy word to speak in thy 
prophets, we thank thee for thy gift of this noble life. Thou 
hast set us in his train and appointed us to he follow-workers 
with him. Thou knowest how unworthy we are of this great 

f >rivilege and high calling. Thou knowest how in our daily 
ifc we stray away from the path appointed for us. Thou k no west 
how we forget the burden of thy gospel and neglect the needs 
of thy church, forgive us, () Lord, our failings and set our 
duties before us truly. I bis week we celebrate the memory of 
thy faithful servant who by his writings, words and example 
helped us and our land to grow in our knowledge of thee. At 
thy bidding lie laboured in the ministry of righteousness and 
raised thy Hag in this land of idolatry and in an age of indiffer¬ 
ence. Wise, steadfast and zealous for thy will, he strove single- 
handed to promote the godly welfare of his native land: And by 
thy aid, fought the good fight of faith, finishing his allotted task 
according to his strength. He was persecuted and he did suffer, 
but thou gavest him victory. And now, the stone which the 
builders refused is become the headstone of the corner. This 
is thy doing, O Lord! and we bless thee and praise thee. Give 
us his strength: give us his faithfulness, and lead us as thou 
didst lead him a century ago. May we preach and magnify the 
name as he did in his generation. May we thankfully comme¬ 
morate his character and piety and keep him and his example 
in everlasting remembrance! Amen .—September 29, 1909. 

Interpretation 

The way of man is not in himself alone: it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. It is for thee, O Lord, to 
guard and guide: it is for thee to lead and for us to follow. It 
is for thee to reveal thy truth, it is for thee to give us under¬ 
standing. Let me approach thee. O Teacher, in the spirit of 
them that did commit all their ways unto thee. Let me go to 
thy altar and call upon thy name in the presence of all thy 
people. Set me in the train of thy apostles that I may join in 
thy praise. Give me the faith and faithfulness of Keshub that 
I may be loyal to thy dispensation. Grant me the vision and 
the insight of Protap that 1 may learn of thy wisdom. O send 
out thy light and thy truth, and let them lead me. Prepare my 
heart and let me serve thee with reverence and godly fear. Pre¬ 
pare me by a deep sense of unworthincss and let me approach 
thee with lowliness and devotion. Enlighten my understanding 
that I may discern the secret ways of thy Spirit and the order 
of thy Providence and the laws of thy Dispensation and set them 
forth to thy people. Be thou my guide always and warn me 
betimes of impatience and despondency, of mistrust and malice. 
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of vain glory and want of charity. Let me seek thy word and 
search for thy troughts. C) Fountain of truth and grace visit 
thou my heart and kindle in it the fire of holiness and wisdom 
that 1 may do thy work with all my strength. Amen. 

—October 6, 1909. 


Our Nation 

Manifold are thy blessings, O God, and endless are thy 
mercies! Thou seest the end from the beginning and ordainest 
the best for every land. Thy balance trieth the nations and thy 
righteousness upliftetli them. We pray thee for our land and 
for our people. We seek thy blessing for our nation. Visit our 
native land, O Lord, and let the peoples listen to thee. Let 
prince and peasant, ruler and the ruled call on thee and be 
guided by thee. So turn our hearts, () Lord, that we may forget 
all rancour and hatred, malice and revenge. Send thy light and 
love in our hearts that we may not forget thee and thy gifts. For 
thy blessing has always been with our people. Thy wisdom 
shone of old on our fathers. Once thy peace reigned over the 
length and breadth of our land. Thy name was often sung from 
door to door. Thy mercy proclaimed from mosque and temple. 
Thy revelations ever watched by prophet souls. Come, O Lord, 
and reveal thyself once more to all our peoples. Send thy mes¬ 
sage of love and mercy unto every heart. Preach thy gospel of 
unity and harmony unto all the churches. Proclaim thy rule 
over prince and peasant: over empire and townships. Above 
this cl in of passion and clash of interests, greed for wealth and 
lust of power, let thy law of love be heard once more: ahinsa 
paramo d harm a : Strifelessness the supreme duty! Let us not 
strive but co-operate: let us noL repress but conciliate: let us 
not neglect but nationalize. For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory for ever and ever. Amen .—October 13,1909 . 

A 'cdam Yad I dam IJpasate : Not this that they worship ! 
—() thou whom the heaven of heaven cannot contain—O Thou 
almighty, everlasting God, we join to-day the millions of this 
land in thy worship and thanksgiving. Thou dost not dwell 
in temples made with hands nor in images shaped by our 
art. But thou dwellest in every heart that thirsts after 
thee. Thou seekest a poor and contrite spirit to set thy 
throne. Thou carest more for the spirit than for the form. 
Thou carest more for our souls than for our minds. Thou 
listenest more to our hearts than to our words. We pray thee, 
O Lord, reveal thyself unto us and to all the peoples of our 
land. We beseech thee, make thyself known unto all our country¬ 
men. We ask thee to give us thy wisdom. Illumine our hearts, 
we pray thee, with the brightness of thy truth. Spread the know¬ 
ledge of thy gospel far and wide in the land. That people may 
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learn to worship thee in spirit and in truth. That all may leave 
their idols and learn to follow thee. That all may seat thee in 
their hearts and forsake the images of clay. May the men, 
women and children of this land give up the ways of the world 
and take to the ways of thy Spirit as their fathers did of old. 
May they remember the sacred teaching of the scriptures— 
“Not this that they worship.” May they learn 
that time and space cannot exhaust thee: much less form and 
figure. And we ask thy blessing for ourselves: that we may see 
thy form daily in our mind’s eye: that we may cherish thy 
gospel in our hearts: that we may shrine thine image in our 
souls. Amen!— October 10, 1909. 

VlSARJAN AND VlJAYA 
Committal and Victory 

They made Thine image, C) Lord, and committed it to the 
river. In that committal was victory. The victory of life over 
death. The victory of mind over body. The victory of spirit 
over form. The victory of soul over flesh. The form is no more 
but Thou reignest for ever. O Life of our lives, thus may we 
lay down our flesh and inherit Life Eternal. O Soul of souls, 
thus may we discard our earthly form and put on the glorious 
robe of immortality. There was sorrow at the floating but joy 
for the resurrection. There is grief at parting but joy at meet¬ 
ing. For the parting is of the form and the meeting is of spirits. 
That which is limited in figure and form inixeth strife and bitter¬ 
ness with peace and love : mixeth jov with sorrow. But that 
which is of the spirit is love enduring, joy unending, peace ever¬ 
lasting. Make our griefs our joys, C) Lord. Change our partings 
into meetings, our losses into gains, our deaths into victories. 
Raise us, O Lord, from the material to the spiritual: from dust 
and ashes to life and thought, from straw and clay to love and 
wisdom. The day of the committal is the day of victory. Send 
us, O Father, thy strength and thy power that we may commit 
all our ways of the world and sins of the flesh unto death and win 
the victory of the spirit. Save this land, O Lord, and let her 
worship of the form change into worship of the Spirit and of 
Truth. Bless this land, O Lord, that her children may worship 
the Ekamevadwitiam —the One without a Second. Amen. 

—November ?, 1909 . 


Sakar O Nirakar 
Formful and Formless 

Embodied art Thou O God and unbodied. Revealed art 
Thou in all thy glory and hidden in all thy mystery. They make 
thine images of clay and alabaster, of brass and gold. They 
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worship thee in form and figure. They bend their knee to rocks 
and stones. But endless are thy forms and countless are thine 
images, O Lord. WS5 «m fit « If they find 

thee in stones, I would worship thee in mountains. If they find 
dice in rocks 1 would worship lliee in chains of rocks. ( If they 
find thee in men, 1 would worship thee in the whole race of 
men. Heaven and earth, mind and spirit are all full of thy 
Glory. All things are thy form, all spirit is thine image. O 
whither shall I llee for thou hast beset us behind and before. 
'Thou hast girt us as the sea the isle. Thy glory shineth in earth 
and sky: in men and beasts. When I retire in my self, lo! thou 
art there. Thou hast made a citadel of my heart and an ark 
of inv soul. Thy light shineth in my mind and thy wisdom 
resteth in my speech, bless thee, O Lord, the only one God, 
our ever-loving Father. From thee are we horn: by thee are wc 
formed: unto thee are we freed of form. 1 pray thee. O God, 
come and lay hold of my form. Rest thee in my soul. That I 
may see thee and feel thee within and without. Show thou thy 
form and let it break forth on niv vision. Show me thy viewless 
form and make it dear to my sight. O shrine thine image in 
my heart for evermore. Amen.— November 10, 1009. 

For the Nineteenth of November 

Fill our hearts, O Lord, with the gladness of thy gospel as 
we remember this day the birth of thy servant Keshub Chunder 
Sen. Thou didst send him to this land and to all the world with 
good tidings of great jo\. T hou didst make him the bearer of 
thy new gospel and the harbinger of a new r age. Thou didst 
make in his life a new' revelation and proclaim in his speech a 
New' Dispensation. We bless thee for this thy gift unto us and 
unto this age. We give thee fervent thanks for his life of high 
sanctitv and firm faithfulness. May wc be as faithful as be, as 
loyal as be to the glorious dispensation of the limes. May he 
be to us an example of godly life and blessed piety. May we 
shrine bis memory in a sacred corner of our hearts and follow 
the path of life he has shown unto us and the secrets of the soul 
he has opened unto us. bless his church, O God: enrich its 
graces and multiply its gifts so that it may bear witness unto 
thee and glorify thy name as it did while thy faithful son was 
in our midst. Save bis church. O Lord, from vain imaginations, 
from disloyalty to his ideal and to his faith, from indifference 
and apath\ lo the great work which was so dear unto him. Thou 
hast set us all in bis train. O God! Give us now strength to 
hold his banner aloft, the courage to preach his gospel abroad, 
the devotion to make our own the cause that was his. M r ake us 
O Father, worthy followers of thy prophet and give us willing 
hearts to listen to his message and eager spirits to carry his 
message to the ends of the earth. Amen .—November 17, 1909. 
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Harmony and Synthesis 

Blessed be the Lord that draweth nigh: and openelh deep 
things of the spirit to them that love him. We bless thee O Lord, 
we thank thee from the depths of our hearts for thy gospel of 
harmony and synthesis. Behold, thou hast brought us deliver¬ 
ance: thou hast saved us from foolish pride and vain imagina¬ 
tion. Thou hast taught us that thy word is sent unto all lands 
and all nations. Thou hast told us that there is no respect of 
persons with thee. All, all arc thy children. All, all are sharers 
in thy glorious inheritance. AIL all are under thy guidance. 

Thou leadest them in the day time with a cloud ; and in the 
night with a pillar of lire. Set diverse has thy message been 
unto different peoples as diverse their needs. But now O God 
of nations, thou callcsl all to a new and living way unto thy 
presence. Not to forsake the old but to add on the new. Not 
to reject the old but to rejoice also in the new. Not to divide 
and part but to unite and conciliate. O let me not despise thy 
gospels or disregard thy messages. But give me strength, give me 
love that I may gather all thy truths and all thy gospels from 
many lands. Make me join all the churches that I may be worthy 
of thy church. Make me kneel beside worshippers of all nations 
that I may be worthy of thy footstool. Make me read all the 
scriptures that I may fitly understand the scripture of thy wisdom. 
All faiths are thine and all forms. Gather us in, O Lord, peoples 
of various faiths. Gather us in thy new fold of harmony and 
synthesis. Amen .—November 24 , 1909. 

Inspiration 

Thy voice in the morning of the world was heard from afar. 
Now in the evening, now with the advent of thy New Dispensa¬ 
tion, Thou speakest at the door and contest to abide with us 
for ever. With a cloud by day and a pillar of tire by night, were 
they led of old to the promised land. Age after age thou seckest 
the faithful and leadest them forth unto salvation. Gome now, 
we beseech thee and guide thy church and the household of the 
faithful. Cease not the pleading of thy Spirit. O Comforter 
eternal ; but break in once more upon the darkness and the 
void ; upon the silence of slothful ease and the sleep of selfish 
care. Thou hast promised a perpetual breathing of thy Spirit. 
Thy mercy shineth as the sun. Thy light streametli to the 
window of our souls to dispel the darkness of our hearts. But 
the windows are shut and the gloom is thick. Awaken us, O 
Spirit of grace: awaken thy church. Lift up thy voice and raise 
us from our slumber. Chasten us with thy rebuke ; seek us 
with thy pity, recall us by thy grace ere we are quite estranged 
from thee—ere we are thought unworthy of the solemn trust of 
thy gospel. May w r e listen to the persuasion of thy Spirit and 
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waken to the instant claims of thy holy will. Make thy church 
faithful unto thy Spirit, O God .—December 7, J909. 

Saint Ac.hork Nath 

I hy testimonies are wonderful O Lord and thy dealings 
with the faithful. We think to-day specially of thy testimony 
in our saintly apostle and thy dealings with him in a short but 
useful career. His soul was a witness unto thy Spirit and his life 
an evidence of thy saving mercy. Far and wide did he travel to 
preach thy gospel and sing thy name and faced the dangers from 
thieves and robbers and wild beasts, but swerved not from thy 
cause. True to his charge, true to his discipline, many a perse¬ 
cution did he bear, many a trouble did he overcome. He knew 
not sorrow, he felt no bereavement when Thou didst call upon 
him to forsake all and resign all to serve thy cause. O God thou 
hast set us in the train of such martyrs and holy men. We pray 
thee, give us strength to surrender ourselves to the uttermost 
claims of thy Spirit. May we crucify our shrinking will and 
seek no peace but in harmony with thee. O raise again in our 
midst such testimonies of thy will and witnesses unto thy gospel. 
Consider our deep need and overlook our poor deservings. And 
stir within us such a sense of our duty to thy church and 
loyalty to thy Gospel, that servants and followers worthy of thy 
saints and apostles, may rise by the score in the present genera¬ 
tion. That just as Saint Aghorenath departed this life in thy 
faith and fear and entered into his rest in the harvest-field so. 
may we work and pray and be united w r ith them in the joy of 
thy everlasting love. Amen .—December #, 1909. 

Toleration 

Save us, O Lord, from the blasphemy of Toleration and 
from the wickedness of Intolerance. Shall we tolerate truth or 
untruth? Shall we spurn error or tolerate falsehood? Leach us, 
O Master, to welcome all truth. Give us the vision O God to 
see the truth in untruth. All truth is Thine ; Is it not blasphemy 
that I should tolerate error that I should let error continue 
when Thou art present to take care of Thy truth? Is it not 
wicked to spurn as error whatever is beyond my understanding, 
above my comprehension? Let me be not my own guide, let me 
be not my own saviour. Let me not pass off as Thy truth that 
which is my own interpretation or my own fabrication. Save 
me, O Lord, from such “pious fraud.” Thou hast sent us a 
new gospel to proclaim the victory of truth and to deny the 
existence of error. No error but Thy truth in it. No truth but 
some error in it. For error comes from inadequacy . The 
Serpent in the rope is an illusion, an inadequate conception. 
Falsehood is due to incomplete vision, to partial generalisation. 
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Falsehood is partial truth. We know in part and we prophesy in 
part. But when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. Send us the perfect, O God, and 
teach us to join the parts. In the prism of Thy New Gospel 
gather in all the colours of thy rainbow light. O Thou who art 
the fulness of our partial sight, give us charity that we may for¬ 
sake intolerance and humility that we may give up toleration. 
Give us love that hates none, that despises none. Give us love 
that uniLes all. Amen .—December lb, 1909 . 

The Spirit-Ghrist 

We pray thee, O Father, to reveal to us once more thy 
Son. None goeth to the Son but by the Father. The Son 
overcometh sin and showeth life but thou givest life and thy 
Holy Spirit granteth Lhe power to overcome sin. The spirit 
of thy sonsliip is our goal. Thou hast made us thy oil spring 
and thou hast sent forth the spirit of thy Son into our hearts 
crying Abba, Father. No more may we think ourselves servants 
but sons and heirs of God. Give us the Christ who does thy 
will and has no will of his own. Give us the Christ who will 
teach us love by self-surrender and self-effacement. Give us 
the Christ who will lead us to thee upon the mount of prayer. 
Give us the Christ who will teach us with his compassion for 
suffering and with the meekness of his wisdom. Give us the 
Christ who will rebuke in us all hypocrisy and vainglory. Fill 
our hearts, O Lord, with the gladness of thy promise, that the 
Christ that came in the past will come again. May he come 
quickly into all our souls and breathe into us the power of his 
spirit that peace on earth and goodwill towards men abide with 
us evermore. Amen.— 22-12-1909. 

The Theistic Conference at Lahore 

O Lord thou art a God that dost wonders: Thou hast 
declared thyself among the people: Thou has sent good tidings 
unto thy church. Let the watchmen cry from the tower 
“Behold your God”. Let the Mouezzin call from the walls. 
Let the faithful gather round Thy banner. For we will praise 
thee O God and acknowledge thee to be the Lord. Thou 
openest the kingdom of heaven to all the faithful and callest 
us thither by the Holy Spirit. We pray thee help thy servants 
with the redemption of thy boundless love. We beseech thee 
visit their hearts and help their counsels. Raise aloft the banner 
of their testimony that all the land may see and follow. Vouch¬ 
safe, O Lord, thy blessings unto our brother* whom thou 
hast called to lead their deliberations. Thou hast taken him 

* The late Bcnoyendra Nath Sen. 

12 
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through sore trials and great grief. Be thou his comfort and 
his peace. Shower lliy gifts upon him. Exalt him in thy light 
and service everlasting. The stone which the builders refuse, 
make thou the headstone of the corner. Thou, Lord, art our 
shepherd: lead us and feed us. Fold us in the pasture of thy 
Gospel. Let thy loving kindness still preserve and bless us and 
make this our gathering year by year a source of joy and an 
occasion for mutual fellowship. Make it thy court, O Lord, 
and send thv light and peace into thy sanctuary. Amen— 
2V-12-1VlW. 


New Year 

“Behold I make all things new.” Yes, all things, new and 
old. are shaped by thee, O Lord. The new year thou hast sent, 
the old year thou hast taken away—full of happenings, full of 
blessings—are tokens of thy mercy. Thou hast care of our tran¬ 
sitory life: Thou rememberest the days of our sojourn: Thou 
ordercst our lot here and hereafter. We approach thee at this 
season with a full sense of our sins, of our past shortcomings, 
of our broken obedience. Amid a thousand exposures and 
temptations and in the face of a hidden future, we need the 
succour of thy strength. O thou helper of the weak! Recall 
us from our past wanderings and even by the correction of 
sorrow, lead us home unto thy joy and the fellowship of thy 
Holy Spirit. Awaken us to our instant duties—duties to our 
homes, to our church and to our land. Into the gladness of 
the season infuse the soul of gratitude: into the labours of the 
new year, a conscience clear and fervent : into the thought and 
worship of the year, a reverent and pious aspiration. O Thou 
that seest the end from the beginning, leave us not to ourselves, 
but speed our feet, lest we linger, and uphold us lest we fall. 
Whether we pass to life or death, may we remember that we 
rest on thy love everlasting. Amen.— 5-1-JV10. 

The Eighth of January 

Fhis is thy doing O Lord. It is marvellous in our eyes. 
Led by thy 'Truth, quickened by thy Holy Spirit, they bore testi¬ 
mony to thy message and to thy Apostle Keslnib: Thou hast 
lifted up the veil: thou hast removed the doubt; thou hast 
cast, away all misgivings. Praise to Lhy Name for ever. Glory 
to thy Church for ever. Victory to thy Gospel for ever. 
Glorious is the light that shines in upon our minds. May no 
darkness ever overspread: may no mist ever lessen its bright¬ 
ness or chill its warmth. We pray thee send now thy love and 
pour it in our midst that peace and brotherhood may grow 
and thrive in this season of joy and thanksgiving. Burn up 
with thy purifying flame, O Lord, every root of bitterness and 
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every seed of sin. Cease not the pleading of thy Spirit, but 
keep us awake and win us from every slothful ease and selfish 
care. Stir within us such an eagerness for fellowship and such 
a desire for worship that this Maghotsav may once more be a 
day of pentecost. Kindle the lire of all hearts, O God, and come 
with thy various energy into our midst and establish thyself in 
thy Church. Amen.— 12-1-1910. 

Keshub Ciiundp.r Sen 

O Lord, our Everlasting Hope, Thou didst send Thy word 
to speak in the prophets and appoint thy churches to be witness 
of divine things in the world. We pray Thee this day, for the 
inward Voice of Thy Spirit to which Keshub Chunder Sen bore 
witness. We pray Thee for the Vision that Thou didst vouch¬ 
safe unto him. We pray Thee for the consciousness that seeth 
God in and beyond all things. We pray Thee specially at this 
hour that through the din of war and the storm of human 
passions Thy message of Peace and Harmony which came through 
Keshub Chunder Sen—be proclaimed all over the world and 
help remove the strife and discord of nations. 

We pray Thee also, Father of Ages and Lord of Nations, 
that it be our lot in this land to witness the Vision of a United 
Empire peaceful and righteous in its dealings with all. Grant 
us the consciousness,—the State-consciousness that Thou didst 
give to Thy consecrated servant Keshub Chunder Sen—the 
consciousness wherewith we behold the Government and the 
People in the Unity of the State—that the State does comprise 
not the Government alone nor the people by themselves but 
that the Government and the people are one ; Prince and people. 
Ruler and the ruled arc one in mutual service and dependence. 
Bless us Father that the glorious message—the Message of the 
New Dispensation for which Keshub Chunder Sen lived and 
died, a message of the age for India and the world, may not 
remain unheeded by any of us here tonight.— 19-11-1915. 

Congregation Service* 

Udbodhan 

I was glad when they said unto me. Let us go into the house 
of the Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem! 

* The English Service in connection with the Ilhadrotsav was held on 
Monday evening August 23rd and what struck us was the admirable way 
in which Dr. Ghosh who conducted it, managed the whole thing. Taking 
the Udbodhan from the Ten Services used by our Unitarian friends in 
England lie had written for himself the Aradhana and the Prayer for 
Humanity, leaving room in the sermon for extempore effort. As wc are 
sure the phrasing of the first three would interest others besides those who 
attended the service, we reproduce them here:—Ed. W. & N. D. 
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They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength: 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles: they shall run and 
not be weary ; and they shall walk, and not faint. 

Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of God. 

Dearly beloved brethren. He whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain dwelleth not. in temples made with hands. But 
wherever there are souls that seek him and lie open to his 
entering Spirit, there is the house of God, there is the gate of 
heaven. Turning from outward cares and inward littleness here 
let us stand as upon holy ground ; suffering no vain thoughts 
to occupy the heart but keeping it all pure and large for the 
dwelling of eternal things. If we are heavy-laden here we may 
lay our burden down. If we are athirst, here may we seek the 
fountain of life. If any glad light is on our path, here may we 
lift our eve to the sun of our souls that sends it, and let the joy 
rise from earth to heaven. So shall we gain discernment of the 
secret of sonship, and comprehend with the saints something of 
the height and depth of that perfect love which finds its all in 
God. 

Let us pray. 

O Lord God, we will enter thy gates with thanksgiving and 
thy courts with praise. We will lift up our hearts unto thee. 
The preparations of our hearts are with thee. Thou hast 
brought us all together in this thy temple. To thee therefore 
we pray for the inspirations of thy Holy Spirit. Cleanse our 
hearts and remove our infirmities And whatever praise and 
supplication we offer up this day with one voice and one heart, 
may it be acceptable to thee and bring down an answer of peace 
and love to our souls! 


A radhana 

O Lord, whither shall I go from thy spirit: or whither slialT 
I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up to heaven thou art 
there: if I dive into the deep thou art there. Thou hast beset 
us behind and before. All that we see and hear— all that we 
see not or hear not—all belong to thee. Eternal truth, all- 
pervading reality—in thee we live, more and have our being. 
From thee we derive all our strength. By thee are we all made. 
From thee, O Source of life and light, we get our life and light. 
The sun and moon, the stars, the worlds, bear witness of thy 
power and thy presence. The air of our breath, the blood in 
our veins tell us of the living God. Thou art the sight of our 
eyes, the hearing of our ears, the strength of our limbs, the 
thought of our minds. Man makes an image of thee and knows 
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thee by the image. Thou knowest all, for thou art the image, 
the imager and the imaged: The being in all, the knower in all, 
the knowledge in all—thou art, O Lord, the all in each and the 
all-in-all. Thou knowest all our ways, the ways of the upright 
as well as the ways of the sinful. Thou searchest the secrets of 
the heart and knowest the inmost depths of our being. We try 
to know thee—poor creatures that we arc. But wc fail. For 
who can measure the height and depth of thy being? Who 
can find an end to thy wisdom or the beginning of thy know¬ 
ledge? Thou, O Lord most High— art eternal and infinite. 
Space cannot hold thee, time cannot exhaust thee. Our bodies 
are held in time and space and minds are conditioned by time— 
how can we then know thee—how can we then seek thee? Can 
we by searching find thee? Beyond the uttermost flight of our 
minds—deeper than the farthest depth of our understanding— 
thou livest ii\ all thy majesty and glory. Yet how near thou 
art to our being, to our soul! Made in thine own image, spun 
out of thy own being, the living human soul is thy greatest 
handiwork! Behold, we are thine offspring! Forever hidden 
in thy self-existent being—dwelling in the light which no 
man can see—thou sendcst forth thy love into this world of 
ours. Through many a stream, through many a channel thy 
love courses unto us and makes us one with thee and one 
with all men and women. Thou hast set us in the family: 
thou hast made the city and built us into nations: thou hast 
so ordered that no nation may live in isolation or indepen¬ 
dence. Thou hast brought us all together and given us domes¬ 
tic ties and bonds of friendship and civic order. Thorugh all 
this manifold relationship in this world—we see nothing but 
thy love encircling the family of man and overpowering us with 
thy mercy and infinite kindness. All that makes this life sweet 
—makes it full of joy and peace and happiness—comes from thee 
our Father! In all our welfare, in all our prosperity, in all our 
well-doing we see thy hand when thou dost touch our eyes! All 
our love: all our knowledge: all our fitness: all our manhood 
come from thee! Our father: our mother: our king: our 
leader: our teacher: our saviour. Thou art one without a 
second. It is thyself from which all things proceed—unto which 
all things return. There is nothing that is not from thee or 
dependent on thee. It is thy will that comes to us through the 
laws of nature and through the conscience of man. It is thy 
law that regulates the sun and the moon and the stars and keeps 
them in their orbits. It is thy righteousness that ennobles a man 
and uplifteth a nation. It is thy salvation that makes us pure, 
makes us holy. All goodness, all holiness flow from thee. And 
all peace and all joy. The peace that passeth understanding, 
the joy that knows no uttermost come with t.hv holiness and 
righteousness. O fountain of wisdom, love and holiness we come 
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to thee—the only Lord—our only Saviour. Thy perfection 
encourages us, inspires us, cheers us. With perfection is joy, 
bliss, peace. With thee we attain all. Manifest thyself now 
unto each and all of us. Remove—O thou read—all that hides 
thee from us—all that separates us from thee. We come to 
thee as our refuge, our shelter, our Saviour. 

(Silent communion or Dhyan for a few minutes). 

A Prayer for Humanity 

O God of ages: while nations are born and perish, thou 
reignest for ever! We pray thee for all lands and all nations. 
Thou keepest watch over all the world! We ask no blessing 
of thee which we do not desire for all the children of men that 
need it. More and more make thyself known, O Lord, as father 
of all the families upon earth. Draw them all nigh unto thee 
and bind them all to thee in righteousness and in love. Send 
thy glorious gospel unto the farthest corners of the earth and 
cheer the peoples with the promise of thy salvation. Father of 
all! dwell and move in the thought of all mankind: more and 
more breathe the same truth and the same piety into the hearts 
of all living : and by the secret working of thy righteousness be 
thou the unity, peace and concord of all nations. Our country 
also we bear upon our hearts before thee commending unto thee 
all orders of her people—prince and peasant, rulers and the 
ruled. Incline the hearts of our rulers and our people to abhor 
the devices of craft and arrogance, to plead for the oppressed, to 
keep the straight path of justice, and endure no law that is at 
variance with thine. To our legislators and counsellors give 
insight and faithfulness that our laws may clearly speak the right 
and our judges purely interpret it. May they never doubt the 
victory of righteousness! Let it be known among us how thou 
ha test robbery for burnt offering: that the gains of industry 
may be all upright, and the use of wealth beneficent. In the 
time of prosperity fill us with a reverent and dutiful spirit. And 
in every storm, O God, our rock, may our heart be fixed, stayed 
upon thee. Be thou our joy in the fruitful time: be thou our 
hope when the land mourneth. Father of mercies, the only 
rest of weary souls, the only joy of sorrowful hearts ; let thy 
supporting presence be felt by those who are in need, sickness or 
any adversity : even though they may be utterly destitute of 
man’s aid, yet let the comfort of thy Holy Spirit never depart 
from them ; give them patience and constancy and in thine own 
good time turn their sorrows into the joy. Thy mercy doth 
alone endure. Brahma Kripahi Kevalam. O God, thy mercy 
endurcth for ever. 

Here followed the sermon after a hymn .— 25-8-1909. 
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Divine Service 
Udhod hail 


Dearly beloved brethren. 

Let us draw nigh to the throne of grate that we may offer 
our heavenly Father the spiritual worship that he doth seek. 
Let our voice ascend as that of children and bring down a 
father’s blessing. Let us beseech him to help us in our infir¬ 
mities by his Holy Spirit, that the praise and supplications which 
we offer up with one voice and one heart may be acceptable 
to him, and bring down an answer of peace to our souls. Just 
and true are all his ways: the Lord is good to all: and his 
tender mercies arc over all his works: Who, though he be high, 
yet hath respect unto the lowly! 

Who hcaleth the broken in heart and opencth to us the 
gates of righteousness, for his mercy enduretb for ever! 

Let each of us bring an offering of penitence, if not of 
purity: of love, if not of holiness: of teachableness, if not of 
wisdom: of devout obedience for the time to come, if not the 
fruits of well doing in the time that is past. And may we 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the hour of need. 

C) God, who, through the fellowship of the prophets, hast 
consecrated unto us a new and living way unto thy holy presence; 
grant to us we beseech thee the assurance of thy mercy and 
sanctify us by thy heavenly grace. Turn our thoughts in the 
days of our youth unto Thee and thy Dispensation. Prepare 
our hearts that we may serve Thee with reverence and fear, 
and thy people with love and joy. 

Maker of all things, loving all thy creatures 
God of all goodness, infinite in mercy 
Changeless, eternal, holiest and wisest 
Hear thou thy children 
Wc are thy children, asking thee to bless us 
Banded together for a full obedience 
Mutual help and mutual refreshing 
Lord in thy service 

Childhood shall learn to know thee and revere thee 
Manhood shall serve thee, strong in power and 

knowledge 

Old age shall trust thee, having fell thy mercy 
E’en ’mid the shadows. 

Bless thou our purpose, consecrate our labours 
Keep us still faithful to the best and truest 
Guide us and protect us, make us not unworthy 
Learners of thy Jesus. 
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Aradhana 


Satyam J nan am etc. 

All the earth doth worship thee, O Lord! the Heaven and 
all the Powers therein bear witness unto Thy glory. Heaven 
and earth are full of the Majesty of Thy glory. Thy bear wit¬ 
ness unto Thee—the life and light of this world. They declare 
unto us Thy power and Thv wonders. They tell us the Life 
in-all —of the Life in things and beings—of the Life in nations 
and peoples—of the Life in the Hast and the West—of the Life 
that throbs and heaves all around us—and all beyond us. The 
strength of our youth—the vigor of our pulse—are Thine and 
share in the Life that fills the world. We look for Thy truth 
and for Thy light—behold Thy truth is with us in our life— 
and round us in all the living world. Behold Thy light is in 
us in our mind and reason and souls and Thy light is without 
us in the wonders of Thy creation. Jn the days of our vouth 
thou niakest us seek more life and more light that we mav see 
Thee and speakest unto us that we may learn to listen to Thee. 
In the days of our youth through all the tumult of our life and 
longings of the soul, we learn to see Thee in the light of the 
Sun and in the light in our mind. The law that is in us, we 
learn to see without us : the light that is in us meets the light 
that fills the world outside us. But when with the haste of youth 
we rush to seek Thee beyond the world and outside its law and 
its light,—-as something beyond the finite,—then our powers fail 
and we fear and tremble before the majesty and the mystery of 
their infinity. Greater than the greatest. Lesser than the least, 
Farther than the farthest. Nearer than the nearest—behold Thou 
pervadest all and transcendest all! Formless and formful, 
Matter and Mind, Body and Spirit—nothing is without Thee 
or beside Thee. O the comfort of this thought that whatever 
we are, wherever we arc, we are always and everywhere safe in 
Thine arms! Hadst thou been finite—how could we all be 
with Thee—or be always with thee. The life in all, the light 
of all, thou art also the Home of all. East and West, North and 
South, here and hereafter—all the world is safe in this One 
Home. Thou hast given us homes in this world to know Thee 
as our Home, to know Thee and the infinite love that Thou 
bearest for us. In our mother’s love we learn Thy Motherhood. 
In our father’s love we learn Thy Fatherhood. In our friend¬ 
ships we learn the eternal friendship we have with Thee. The 
love in which the strength and passion of youth joins one home 
with another, that love is of Thee—joining us one to another 
upholding Thy Church and establishing Thy kingdom. Ever 
so many streams of love fill our life and make it sweeter and 
richer. Ever so many gifts of love come from Thee day by day 
raising us heavenward and homeward. It is love that makes 
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taking oil, not by refusing but by accepting the truth Tliou 
hast scattered far and wide among all. The struggle among 
the peoples and the strife among the churches grow less and less 
as we learn to obey Thy law of love, as we accept Thy law of 
Truth. With love and wisdom come Thy Righteousness and 
Justice—and with Dharma come Thy Peace, Thy Comfort and 
Thv Joy everlasting. Thou all in all — Purnam —Thy Perfection 
alone can meet all our wants. The Goal of all ; all our strivings 
and becomings arc heavenward unto Thee. Through all the 
clash of life's battle, through all the longings and yearnings of 
our sotds. through all our failings and weaknesses, through all 
our guilt and our sins. Thou art drawing us nearer unto Thee— 
ever nearer unto Thy throne. Life and soul, health and wealth, 
love and duty, peace and joy— Thou hast given us to know 
something of Thyself. Come, () Thou living and loving God— 
take possession of our souls and reveal Thyself unto each heart 
here to-night. 

Lead us from the unreal to the Real 

Lead 11 s from darkness unto Light 

Lead us from death unto Deathlessness 

O Thou Real, reveal Thyself unto us 

() Thou Merciful, protect us and preserve 11 s evermore. 

(Here followed a hymn and the sermon) — 18-12-13. 


A rad h an a 

The heavens rejoice and the earth is glad: for heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory: 

“O Lord, whither shall I go from thy spirit: or whither 
shall I lice from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven 
thou art. there: If I make my bed in the grave behold thou 
art there! Thou hast beset us, behind and before.” All that 
we see and hear—all that wc see not and hear not—all belong 
to thee and is full of thee. 

Eternal Truth, all-pervading Reality—in thee we live and 
move and have our being. From thee, O Source of life and 
light,- wc obtain our life and light. The sun and the moon, 
the stars and the worlds hear witness to thy power and presence. 
The air of our breath, the blood in our veins tell us of the 
living God. Thou art the sight of our eyes, the light of our 
seeing. Thou knowest all our ways—the ways of the upright 
as well as the ways of the sinful. Thou searchest the secrets 
of the heart and knowest the inmost depths or our being. We 
try to know thee—poor creatures that we are. But who can 
measure the height and depth of thy being? Who can find 
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an end to thy wisdom or the beginning of thy knowledge? 
Beyond the uttermost flight of our minds—deeper than the 
farthest depth of our understanding—thou livest in all thy 
majesty and glory. Vet the life of man and the life of the 
nations, the spirit of man and the spirit of the Churches are 
to us thy revelations. 

Inscrutable were thy ways and mysterious tin work— 
Infinite Lord! did we fail to sec that endless are thy manifesta¬ 
tions: O Life Kternal, O Spirit Universal! our lives and 
spirits are everywhere with thee and forever with thee! At 
home or abroad, in youth or in age, here in this world or 
hereafter we are safe in thine arms and safe in thy being!—we 
and all those dear unto us. Great as this comfort is through 
thy Eternal nature—greater still is the comfort that comes to 
us through thy love that knows no end and thy mercy that 
endureth forever. Thy mercy forgiveth all our sins and thy 
love ever works for our well-being. Through many a stream, 
through many a channel thy love courses unto us and makes 
us one with thee and one with all mankind. Thou hast set 
us in the family: thou hast made the city and built us into 
nations: thou hast so ordered that no nation may live in isola¬ 
tion or independence. Through all this manifold relationship 
in this world—we see nothing but thy lovejencircling the family 
of man and overpowering us with thy mercy and infinite kind¬ 
ness. One-without-a-second— Ekarnevadxvitiyam —Thy power, 
tliy wisdom, Thy love works in endless forms in all things and 
beings. But wc see thee not in thy fulness—we shut our eyes 
and close our ears to witnesses in other lands and in other 
peoples—and our partial sights lead us into strife. 

It is thy will that comes to us through the laws of nature 
and the conscience of man. It is thy law that rules the sun and 
the moon and the stars and keeps them in their orbits. It is 
thy righteousness that ennobles a man, uplifteth a nation. It is 
thy salvation that makes us pure and makes us holy. All good¬ 
ness and holiness flow T from thee, and all peace and all joy. 
The struggles among the peoples and the strife among the 
nations and Churches grow less and less as wc learn to obey 
thy law of love, as we accept thy law of truth. With love and 
wisdom come thy righteousness and justice—and wiLh Dharma 
come Thy peace, Thy comfort, Thy joy everlasting. Thou all- 
in-all— purnarn —Thy perfection alone can meet our wants. 
The Goal of all,—our strivings and becomings are heavenward 
unto thee. Through all the clash of life’s battle, through all 
the longings and yearnings of our souls, through all our failings 
and weaknesses, through all our faults and sins—Thou art 
drawing us nearer unto Thee—ever nearer unto Thy throne. 
Life and soul, health and wealth, love and duty, peace and joy. 
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home and Church, city and nation—Thou hast given us to 
know more and more of Thyself. 

Come, O Thou living and loving God—take hold of our 
spirits and make known thy presence unto every heart here 
to-night. 


A prayer for hope 

Blessed, O Lord, are the people that know the joyful sound 
of thy gospel! They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom 
and talk of thy power. They shall remember thy promise and 
walk in the light of thy countenance. Lift me up, then, O 
Lord and let me walk with them. Tell me thy promise and 
let me rejoice with them. Teach me thy gospel and let me 
talk with them. Instruct me in thy wisdom and let me speak 
of thy glory. Make thy face shine upon me and I shall be 
strong and without fear. Let thy glory be seen upon me and 
I shall speak of thy salvation. Give me thy spirit and I shall 
proclaim thee among the nations. O Lord, declare thyself 
thus among the people—and to each of thy servants in the 
Church. Raise them, lift them up, O Lord: Stir them up ; for 
the hour cometh when thy Church shall bear witness unto thee. 
They say thy Church is scattered ; thy flock has lost its 
shepherd: Thy people have forsaken thee or strange gods. O 
Lord, turn away this reproach: Remove such slander. I low 
can thy Church forsake thee? How can thy people forget thee? 
Art thou not our shepherd? The guidance of the Lord shall 
be for ever and his watchfulness shall not fail. Be strong and 
fear not: for the Lord our God dwelleth among his people! 

Most gracious father, let thy blessing rest on every member 
of thy great human family. May every one be a partaker of 
thy gospels in many lands and of thy newer gospel of the Holy 
Spirit in our own. Grant that the bright beams of this thy 
new truth, the truth of thy New Dispensation, may shine upon 
us all as we walk in darkness ; till all the kindreds of thy people 
shall know Thee the only true God and the gospel that 
preserves and accepts, yet fulfils all others thou hast sent. 

O God who hast manifested thy great power by breaking 
the bow, the sword and the battle ; we bless thee for the mercies 
and rejoice in the might, of thy all-controlling providence ; we 
fervently pray that the spirit of violence may give way before 
the gospel of peace, that the sounds of war and bloodshed may 
be heard no more ; that the remembrance of all past injuries 
may be blotted out by mutual good offices, and that the miseries 
of enmity may be forgotten in the charities of reconciliation, 
and that the spirit of good will and brotherly love may prevail 
in the great family of mankind. 
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Life too far away and the perishable world too dark for the 
inarch unto Truth: No more are we strangers and exiles: 
but fellow citizens are we with the saints, and of the house¬ 
hold of God, who hath made us one family there and here ; 
one church now and of the past: one living communion of 
seen and unseen. We had said that he layeth men fast in 
e\eiiasting sleep: but lo! they sleep into everlasting waking! 
We had said that His wa>s are not our ways but lo! we are 
led evermore to His ways: Go whither we will:—He turneth 
us into the path of truth and righteousness by love and by 
discipline. 

Not as being worthy, but trusting in thy loving kindness, 
O God most High, we draw nigh to thee. Not as we would, 
but as we are able, we bring Thee our devout offerings. Purify 
us, we beseech Thee, from all worldliness and guile ; unite us 
one to another in the bonds of love and peace : pour down 
upon us Thy spiritual gifts that we ma\ worship Thee with 
the prophets and the saints. 

In the reality of thv presence, let us be ashamed of the 
empty shows of life: yet be filled with concern for the duties 
in this world: Now let every pretence wither away beneath 
Thy piercing eye. Teach our tongues lit words to call upon 
Thee. Open within us the fountains of prayer and holy 
meditation: reveal to us Thy Truth: quicken us by Thy 
spirit: Love us with ihe love which thou bearest to Thy children. 

And as we magnify Thy name this day, let all the choir 
of heaven and the blessed company of saints there and here ; 
and all those who happen to worship Thee and call upon Thy 
name, at this hour join us in spirit and help to strengthen our 
faith in Thee! 

And the spirit of the great Rajah and of the Maliarshi and 
of thine own servant Keshub and of all their fellow workers— 
we beg Thee—to bring them this hour into the wonderful com¬ 
munion and fellowship that thou hast promised to all in Thy 
New Dispensation. 


A rad)tan a 

Kternal Truth—they call Thee in every age and every clime. 
Man seeks Thee and Thou seekest him: we seek Thee and 
Thou seekest us. The world calls us: the world claims us and 
we claim the world -till we find Thee in the world: The 
unrealities of the world become Real—the darkness begins to 
shine when we find Thee in the world around us. From beyond 
the darkness Thou dost call—in mysterious ways—First makest 
Thyself a rumour—and then an inference and then a very pre¬ 
sent Reality —shining forth as Life and Spirit in all the world. 
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Filling the life of the world: filling the things and beings 
of the world: urging the life of the spirit — 

Till it bursts forth to our vision as the life Eternal and 
Life I niini to. 

East and West, North and South ; Heaven and Earth. Here 
and Hereafter all rest in Thee. 

This message of assurance this gospel of Hope Thou hast 
given us to make for us a loving jaith and an enduring faith. 

In the beauty of this world: in the Love that pervades 
the world Thou hast given us unfailing witnesses of Thy Mercy 
and Thine own Love for Thy children. All the channels of 
Love How from Thee and all the streams How unto Thee again. 
Truth: Wisdom: Beauty: Love: all come from Thee. Thou 
dost pour these upon us. The source of all truth : wisdom, beauty 
and love: Thou rulest all. Thou givest the law to the Heavens. 
Thou givest the law to the earth. Thou givest the law to all 
life ; Thou givest the law to all human clfort 
Ruler and King: working with Thv Law we find success. We 
find fulfilment, we find salvation. Man lights, strives, quarrels, 
because he wants to rule 

Come and rule Thou our Homes, our lives, our natures, 
our states, our empires 

Thy kingdom come: we pray: Lift us up unto Thy throne 

Vouchsafe unto us the Vision Beatific: the life Eternal 

Lead us unto all joy all peace and all blessedness. 

Lead us from Untruth to T ruth 

Lead us from Darkness unto Light 

Lead us from Death unto Deathlessncss. 

O Thou Truth reveal Thyself unto us. 

O Thou Merciful—in Thine infinite goodness protect us 
from evil for evermore. 

O Lord have mercy upon us: 

O Lord let thy mercy lighten upon us 

O Lord let our trust ever rest in Thee! 

Prayers 

All-seeing God! who keepest watch over all the world: we 
ask no blessing from Thcc, which we do not desire for all 
the children of men that need it:. More and more make Thvself 
known, O Lord, as Father of all the families upon earth. 

To every heart consecrate the riches of the land and air 
and waters as Thy bounty, the glory of the Heavens as the 
beauty of Thy thought, and the vicissitudes of life as the disci¬ 
pline of Thy love: that no joy and no bitterness may estrange 
us from Thee. 
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Strengthen the hands and touch the lips of all prophets 
of righteousness, that they may put to shame the pride and 
scorn of selfish men and subduing all spirits to one law, one 
faith, one aspiring prayer may bind us all to Thee. 

O God of ages ; while nations arc born and perish, Thou 
reignesi for ever! Give Thy Law unto this land and deeply 
plant its liberty and sanctity in the heart of all orders among 
us : that it may bear blessed fruit in the graces of thy servant 
our king and the nobleness of his reign ; in the wisdom and 
uprightness of our princes, judges, legislators ; in the high gifts 
and godly devotedness of our teachers of truth and righteous¬ 
ness ; and in the honest, industry, sobriety and mutual trust 
of all our peoples. 

Incline the hearts of our rulers and our people to abhor 
the devices of craft and arrogance, to plead for the oppressed, 
to keep the straight path of justice, and endure no law that is 
at variance with thine. Enable us so to fill our place and do 
our work in the order of Thy Providence, as to hasten the 
promise of Thy kingdom. 

Sanctify the ties that bind us to friend and kindred: and 
so fill us with love and gentleness, and forbearance, that we may 
walk in our homes with a perfect heart and in our cities with 
joy and peace and goodwill. 

Father of Spirits, whom no speech nor language estrangeth 
dw r ell and move in the thought of mankind: More and more 
breathe the same truth and the same piety into hearts of all 
the living ; and bv the secret working of thy righteousness be 
Thou the peace the unity, and the concord of all nations! 

To all the desolate make Thyself known as a refuge in 
the day of trouble: as a defence in danger and the healer of 
sorrow, as Father of the fatherless and the strength of the lonely. 
Speak, O Lord, in the silence, to the mourner, the captive, the 
dying; and leave with them thy peace! Listen O Lord to the 
pravers of an empire, and if thou will it? restore thy servant 
the king to health and august service. 

O God who dost send thy word to speak in the prophets 
and live in the saints: and who dost appoint Thy church to 
be witness of divine things in all ages and in all the world: 
who dost make it the repository of all wisdom and all science— 
we pray Thee—revive the purity and deepen the power of its 
testimony in every land—so that its creed be the Science of God 
that enlighteneth all; its gospel be the Love of God that saveth 
all : its heaven be the life in God that is accessible to all. 

Nearer and Nearer may Thy kingdom come from age to 
age bringing with it Thy Truth and Thy Love and Thy 
Holiness! —Amen! — Jan . 1929. 
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A WEDDING SERVICE 

1. Hymn. 

2. Service. 

I. Declaration. 

Bridegroom. I do solemnly declare that I know not of any lawful 
impediment why I (A. B. C.) may not be joined in matrimony to (X. Y. Z.). 

Bride. I do solemnly declare that I know not of any lawful impedi¬ 
ment why I (X. Y. Z.) may not be joined in matrimony to (A. B. 

4. Mutual consent. 

Minister. A. B. G., Wilt thou ihave X. Y. Z. as thy lawful wife? 

Bridegroom. I will. 

Minister. X. Y. /., Wilt thou have A. B. C. as thy lawful husband? 

Bride. I will. 

5. Giving mvay. 

Minister. Who gives this bride away? 

Father or guardian. I do. This day the. in the holy 

presence of God who witnesselh all I make over the care of my dear 
daughter X. Y. Z. into the hands of A. B. C. May he accept the solemn 
duty of guardianship. 

Bridegroom. In the presence of God who witnessed! all, I accept the 
charge of X. Y. Z. 

Father or guardian. Neither in things spiritual nor in things temporal 
shall thou fail to cherish her even as thine own self. 

Bridegroom. I will not. 

6. Coxnnant. 

The bridegroom taketh the bride's hand in his own and says after 
the minister. 

Bridegroom. I call upon these persons here present to witness that I 
(A. B. G.) do take thee (X. Y. Z.) to be my lawful wedded wife. 

Bride. I call upon these persons here present to witness that I (X. Y. Z.) 
do take thee (A. B. G.) to be my lawful wedded husband. 

Here the bridegroom gives ring to the bride and says: 

Bridegroom. I give thee X. Y. Z. this golden ring as a token of my 
sincere and pure love for you. 

Bride. I accept the golden ring with pure and sincere love which I 
entertain for you. 

Bridegroom. For better or for worse, for richer or for poorer, in sick¬ 
ness and in health, I will love and cherish thee for ever. 

Bride. For better or for worse, for richer or for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, I will love and cherish thee for ever. 

Bridegroom. May my heart be thine. May thy heart be mine, and 
may our hearts together belong to the Lord. 

Bride. May my heart be thine. May thy heart be mine, and may our 
hearts together belong to the Lord. 

Bridegroom. Be thou my friend, let me be thy friend, may our love 
and friendship endure for ever. 

Bride. Be thou mv friend, let me be thy friend, may our love and 
friendship endure for ever. 

Bridegroom. O God, help me to keep my marriage vow. 

Bride. O God, help me to keep iny marriage vow. 

7. Minister's charge. 

8. Hymn. 

9. Prayer and Benediction. 

Prayers for a wedding service 

Dearly beloved brethren, 

We are gathered together here in the sight of God to cele¬ 
brate the solemn and holy rite of matrimony. Let us ask his 

13 
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blessing and pray for his grace. Let us give thanks unto him for 
the joy of to day and the happiness of tomorrow. In every event 
of life it is meet that we should rely on his guidance and trust to 
his providence. In every act of our life it is meet that we seek his 
purpose and do his will. He it is who hath given us life and 
the joys of life. He it is that hath made us men and women. 
He it is that hath entrusted to man the care, happiness and 
welfare of woman and to woman the care, happiness, welfare of 
man. He hath made us divers that we may seek union. 

The estate of matrimony is ordained of God: it is an 
opening into a higher life: and the gates of a temple which 
abideth for ever. It is a yagna —it is a sacrament. It is worship. 

Let us pray: 

Satyatn, Jnanam . Anaatam , Brahma, Anandarupam , Amri- 
fam , y at hihhati Shantam Sivmn Advailam Shooddhatn 
A pa pad id d ham. 

We come to thee, thou everlasting God: thou art the life 
of all that we see or do not see, hear or do not hear, know or do 
not know. All this world: all this beautiful earth, the glorious 
sunshine are thine. Thou dwellcst in all: and all dwell in thee: 
In thee we live, move and have our being. Thou art the life of 
our lives: the soul of our souls. Whither can we dee from thy 
presence. Thou hast beset us behind and before. Our body 
is thine ; our mind is thine : our life is thine. Thou hast given 
us life to understand thy life. Thou hast given us strength to 
know thy strength. Thou hast given us mind and thought 
that we may have a glimpse of thv eternal thought and infinite 
mind. How else could we know thee or perceive thee—who art 
beyond all measure! Infinite in glory, infinite in majesty, in¬ 
finite in space, eternal in time! Hidden are thy ways till thou 
show them unto us. We do not know why thou hast made thyself 
many. We do not know why thou hast sent us in this world. 
We do not know why one soul seeks another. Thou knowest and 
thy wisdom is beyond us. But thou hast not hidden thyself 
altogether. Ever living God, thou art our Ever-loving Father. 
And thou hast sent thy love in this world through many a stream. 
The love of our parents, the love of otir brothers and sisters, the 
love of husband and wife, the love of our children, the love 
of our friends—are all thv love coming to us through many 
channels. Thou hast given us all manner of love to feel and 
enjoy thy eternal and infinite love. Thou hast given us all this 
love that we may return to thee the love thou seekest of us— 
that we may learn how, to us, thou art all in all. Thou hast 
made us children that we may know thy love as Father, thou 
hast made us parents that we may love thee with the love we bear 
to our children. Thou hast made us parents that we may know 
what thy fatherhood is like unto. Thou hast given us friends 
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that we may realise thy endless friendship. Wonderful of all 
is the love between man and woman. All other love on this 
earth is focussed into this love. Man's love for his parents, for 
his friends, for his brothers and sisters, for his children—are 
gathered up and enriched a hundred-fold in the love for his 
wife. For this cause does a man leave his father and mother and 
is joined unto his wife. All the streams flow into this one stream 
and gain in strength and volume and richness. Thou hast given 
us this love that we may learn how to send all our loves up to 
thee: that the mystic union of man and woman be symbolic of 
the union of man and his God: that as man seeks woman, all 
thv children may seek thee: all thy church seek thee, O thou all 
in all—one without a second. 

Alas! it is when we fail in love that all manner of trouble 
and woe, sorrow and sin befall us in this world. As we grow 
in this we grow in selflessness, we grow in holiness and purity. 
Love alone makes us pure and holy. Thou art good for thy 
love lasts and thy mercy endureth for ever. Send thy love: Send 
thy joy: Send thy peace unto these thy children—we beseech 
thee. Make their lives rich with love, joy and holiness—out of 
the fulness of thy riches. And we thank thee Thou bountiful 
source of all good : we bless thee for all thou hast done for them: 
for all thou hast given them: for the love thou hast given them 
to bear each other: for the strength thou hast given them to 
witness that love. We pray thee to guide and guard them. 

Concluding Prayer 

Our loving father, thou hast given good gifts unto all men 
and women—that they may make each other’s Jives rich with 
pleasure and happiness. Send thy blessings to these thy children. 
Thou hast joined them together this day. Look mercifully with 
thy favour upon them and pour daily into their hearts thine 
unspeakable gift of love. Make them faithful unto death in the 
promise of their hearts. Let no clouds disturb the depth of 
their peace in thee and in each other. Let no prosperity make 
them careless of each other’s happiness. Let: no trouble chill 
their affection: May the world be better and happier through 
their union, and may they be consoled always, even in their 
bitterest bereavements by a firm faith in thy loving care and 
wise providence. 

May they live with one heart and one spirit. Make them 
all in all to each other and teach them to bear patiently each 
other’s failings. 

Let thy light shine upon their path that they may see and 
know their duty, and have strength and courage to perform it. 
May peace and joy be the daily portion of their home. 
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Almighty God, who is the Source and Giver of life and its 
blessings, pour upon you the riches ol his grace ; Sanctify and 
bless you that ye may please him both in body and soul : and 
live together in holy love unto your lives’ end! Amen. 

— J5th September, J90 ( K 

A Memorial Service* 


For as much as it hath pleased Almighty God of his great 
mercy to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother Srce 
Ram Chandra lihanjdeo. Prince of Mourbhanj, to deliver him 
from the burden of the flesh and to admit him unto peace that 
passeth understanding, we are gathered together here to mourn 
our loss and resign ourselves to the Will of the All-wise. Let 
us seek peace and comfort in His presence and lilt up our 
voice of grief and cry of desolation before His throne. A message 
from Heaven sayeth unto us “From henceforth blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord: Fven so—saith the Spirit for they 
rest from heir labours.” 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in time 
of trouble. Therefore will we not fear, therefore will we not 
despair or vield ourselves to overmuch sorrow. When the shadow- 
of death darkens our homes and the light of our lives seem to 
be put out, nevertheless we will arise and go to our Father, to 
God who is our light and our salvation and in whom is no 
darkness at all. From him will we seek to know the meaning 
of sorrow ; in the light of his undying love will we see the 
blessed purpose of all our afflictions. 

In the midst of life we are in death: of whom may we 
seek succour, but of Thee O Lord! who givest us sure and 
certain hope of a life eternal and hast prepared for us thy 
kingdom from tine beginning of the World? 

Come we beseech Thee: Reveal Thyself unto us this night 
and bless the soul of our princely brother: thy servant w r ho has 
fallen asleep in thee! 

O God of Glory! God of Grace! We come to thee as to 
the supporter of the stricken and the strength of the lonely! We 
beseech thee look down in pity and compassion upon his wife, 
thy afflicted daughter. For w'hat cause soever this sorrow' is 
now upon her, send her strength to endure it and give her 
faith to take her forward in the right way that leadeth unto 
life everlasting. Farther of mercies and God of Comforts, forsake 
her not but haste thee to move this cun of bitterness away. 

# A special memorial service on 8th March, 1912, Friday evening at the 
Bharatvarshiya Brahma Mandir in honour of the Maharaja Sree Ram 
Chandra of Mourbhanj. 
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Gracious art thou, O Lord and Merciful: In this trouble 
and heaviness we call upon thy Name and commit our spirits 
unto thy hands! 


Adoration 

In Thee we live, move and have our being: we who still 
belong to this world and they that depart hence leaving us to 
long lor them, in the moment of joy and in the moment of 
sorrow. Thou alone can support us. Life and death are alike 
in thy power. For that which we call dead is living could we 
but see it. In the tumult of this world, in the silence of the 
grave, in the throbbing of life, in the pulseless coldness of death 
there is that power which is beyond us. As we kneel here to-day 
with beating hearts and sorrowful voices, it is thy power that 
sustains us. The eyes that will see no more, the voice that will 
speak no more, the heart that will beat no more, bear silent 
witness unto Thee. For nothing is beyond Thee, nothing is 
outside thee. This body and this mind are both dear unto thee. 
Is it because this body is dear unto thee that thou makest us so 
fond of the visible frame? Hast thou sent sorrow and lamenta¬ 
tion in this world to tell us that body and soul, matter and 
spirit, earth and heaven are one in thy sight? Indwelling God! 
dear unto us be the form for Thou art there: dear unto us be 
the soul for thou art there. Thou dost quicken the form and 
enliven the soul. We cannot see beyond the grave ; we know 
not where our brother has gone ; we know not where the form 
and the spirit are parted. In the fulness of thy Wisdom make 
thyself known to us at the sepulchre: Tell us thy will and fill 
us w 7 ith thy wisdom—we see but w 7 ith feeble eyes, we hear but 
w r ith dull ears. And thou art all-seeing and all hearing. Who 
can measure the span of thy wisdom and grapple with thy power 
or number thy days? “For a thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday": seeing that it is past as a watch in the night. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
and world were made Thou art God from everlasting and w 7 orld 
without end. Helpless we stand, O Eternal and Infinite God, 
till thou lendest us support. Restless w r e mourn our dear 
departed till thou dost comfort us. Speechless we sink into 
grief till thou sayest “Come to me ye children of men and be 
comforted." Lord, thou hast been our refuge from one genera¬ 
tion to another. When the heart is wounded, when heaven and 
earth seem an utter blank, an empty void—it is the Great 
Mother’s voice that whispers words of hope and love. Mystery 
of mysteries. The hidden spring of love opens when the rock 
is struck. Didst thou strike the rock to open the hidden spring 
of love. Through suffering Thou leadest us to love and in love 
thou leadest to suffering. The sting of death and the sorrow 7 of 
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the grave arc cast aside when we come to know and feel thy 
great love. For then we know we are thy offspring made after 
thine own image. And then the day of our anguish becomes 
the dawn in our souls of a great love and a great Truth—the 
truth that Thou art all in all, that all the earth doth worship 
Thee: the Father everlasting. That the holy church through' 
out all the world doth acknowledge thee, that Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of thy Glory. That thou openest 
the kingdom of Heaven to all the faithful and callest us thither: 
1'hat all those that depart hence lincl refuge beside thy throne. 

We therefore pray Thee help us with the redemption of 
Thy boundless love. Visit our hearts and make them Thine 
abode: possess them and light them up for ever. 

When Thou art gracious unto Thy servants and satisfy 
them with Thy mercy, our sins leave us and our misdeeds llee 
from us, we arc delivered from all our offences. Thy righteous¬ 
ness shineth in our countenance and Tliy peace and Thy joy 
gladden our hearts. 

When in trouble and heaviness we call upon the name of 
the Lord, behold we are delivered and saved. The cup of 
grief and misery is filled with comfort and blessedness. Graci¬ 
ous is the Lord and righteous, yea our God is merciful. Bliss 
is He, the Heart of the universe. 

General Prayer 

Our Father and our Lord : Thou who takest care of princes 
and peoples: Thou who joined the departed prince in holy 
relation to our church: Thou who drew his people to our 
people: We pray Thee comfort them in this hour of sorrow. 
Lift them up and gird them with hope: Send them Thy 
Gospel: Lead them to Thv church and shew them the path of 
life. We pray Thee to quicken our social sense—our feeling of 
relationship to one another—and to mankind. Thou hast set 
us in the family: Thine are all the dearer domestic ties and 
the sacred bonds of friendship and civic order: Thou dost unite 
hearts and hands in industry and in civil administration. Thou 
dost unite hearts and hands in exchange of services and sym¬ 
pathies. Thine is the spreading intercourse and acquaintance 
between lands and nations. So that no people can live in isola¬ 
tion and independence. Thine is the Kingdom wherein shall 
be gathered all nations and all peoples in bonds of love and 
righteousness. We pray Thee proclaim Thy gospel ; establish 
Thy church in the domain of thy departed servant who felt and 
taught that theism was “the Nation’s need.” Make his people 
long for the Church and strive for the righteousness that come 
not to destroy but to fulfil. Give Thy law unto them as unto us 
and deeply plant its liberty and sanctity in the hearts of all 
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orders among us ; that it may bear blessed fruits in the graces 
of our common sovereign the king ; in the wisdom and up¬ 
rightness of our princes, judges and law-makers ; in the high 
gifts and godly devotedness of our teachers of truth and piety ; 
and most of all in the honest industry, sobriety and mutual 
respect of all our people. 

We remember in our prayer those among his people and 
among our own, who are in any need, sickness or adversity. 
Even though they be utterly destitute of man's aid. yet let the 
comfort of Thy Holy Spirit never depart from them ; give them 
patience and constancy and in thine own good time turn their 
sorrows into joy. 

Thy mercy does alone abide. 

Sermon 

But Mary stood without at the Sepulchre weeping ; and as she wept, 
she stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre. And seeth two angels 

in white sitting.where the hotly of Jesus had lain. And they 

say unto her, woman why weepest thou? She saith unto them because they 
have taken away im Lord, and I know not where thev have laid him. 
(John XX, 11 Li). 

Mary wept and so does the human heart weep always at 
the sepulchre. The awful mystery of Death calls forth from the 
heart the divinest grief that man can know: The woman-heart 
of man beats strongest at the Sepulchre. The pangs of separa¬ 
tion are acutest at the Sepulchre. The form that was so fair 
to behold, the figure that was so dear to our heart, the life that 
was so close woven with our own—whether of parent or brother, 
wife or child, friend or husband—is laid at the Sepulchre, is 
claimed by the Sepulchre. And we weep at the Sepulchre 
because death creates a void in our life. Our fulness of life 
suffers at the hand of death. Rich in life we are full of joy. 
Poor in life we are full of grief. The fullest joy is in the richest 
life—the Life that comprehends all life—the Life where is all 
being, no becoming —where there is no room for more life. 
Tgfrq OTJjfor “Joy ™ ^ 1C Infinite alone. Bliss is He. the 

Heart of the universe.” 

Vain consolations. —Angel voices said unto Mary: “Woman, 
why weepest thou.” Laden with grief, overcome with sorrow, 
as we sit mourning the loss of our beloved—feeling a divine 
void in our life—angel voices repeat the question to us “why 
weepest thou.” At the Sepulchre, before the funeral pyre we 
hear the same question “why weepest thou.” Woman heart of 
man answers “Because they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where thev have laid him.” “Where they have laid 
him”—that is the eternal problem which the human soul would 
like to solve or to have solved. Human theologies tell us of 
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heaven and hell and transmigration of souls and astral bodies. 
Bui face to face with the terrible reality of death our hearts 
cry with Mary “I know not where they have laid him.” Wc 
know not where he is gone. Well-meaning friends console 11s 
with the suggestion of a better fate for the departed—urge upon 
us to think of other friends, of our dailv work, of our future 
career. But the sackcloth clings to us. Our grief is too deep 
for arguments. The sting of death lias left too severe a heart 
for the balm of worldly wisdom. Mrs. Graik wrote: 

“Strangely do some people talk of getting over' a great 
sorrow—overleaping it. passing it by, thrusting it into oblivion. 
Not so, no one ever does that,—at least no nature which can 
be touched by the feeling of grief at all. The only wav is to 
pass through the ocean of affliction solemnly, slowh. with 
humility and faith , as the Israelites passed through the sea. 
Then its very waves of misery will divide and become to us a 
wall on the right side and on the left, until the gulf narrows 
and narrows before our eyes, and we land safe on the opposite 
shore. 

Faith is the true consolation and let us endeavour to see 
what that faith is and how it comes. 

The true consolation. —The narrative in the Gospel goes 
on to tell us next how Jesus appeared to Mary and gave her 
a message for his disciples. 

“Go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father, and your Father ; and to my God and your God.” 

Mary Magdalene was now comforted. Her grief was over. 
She had seen the Lord and had heard from his own lips where 
he was going. The mystery of death was solved as far as it can 
be for poor mortals. Her Lord ascended to our Father and 
our God. Death leads then to our Father and our God. That 
is the first step in the solution and it has comforted many a 
sorrow-stricken loving heart like Mary’s. Devendra—Maharshi 
Deveudra—at the sepulchre obtained the same message of assur¬ 
ance—as he read the words “Wrap thou this all 

in the Lord.” The obstinate questionings of the poet-at-the- 
scpulchre in “In Memoriam” were answered forty-five years 
after, when he was ready to cross the bar and he was assured 
that “that which drew from out the boundless deep turns again 
home.” And he. loo, whom recollections of early childhood 
convinced that “trailing clouds of glory do w T e come from God, 
who is our home.” And our own mystic Mozoomdar to whom 
God w T as “the goal of our being,” wrote—“Ceaseless and pulseless 
is absorption in God: life dissolves into death ; death is glori¬ 
fied into immortality. Earth is no more, flesh is no more ; all 
is spirit, all is light, jov, oneness and glory!” 
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Alter the Sermon 

Eternal God in whom the spirits of just men rest in peace 
from their labours—in whom the souls of the faithful live in 
joy and felicity. 

We give thee thanks for that it hath pleased thee to admit 
our brother into peace that passeth understanding. 

We thank Thee that in the days of his youth our brother 
was drawn to Thy Church and to Thy Gospel. 

We thank thee that in the sight of men and in the sight 
of God our brother was just, in his princely duties. 

We beseech thee that it may also please thee of thy gracious 
goodness to bless his work and hasten thv kingdom that we 
with all those that are left behind may grow in this life in thv 
fear and love. 


Benediction 

Eternal God, Thou appoinlest unto all men once to die: 
We bless thee for the promise of Eternal life. We bless thee 
that through the gates of death stream forth life everlasting. 
We bless thee for freedom from the bondage of death. We 
bless thee for lifting us and our affections to things above. 

Be with us stricken with sorrow as we are 
Be thou the anchor of our hope 

Be thou our guide as we faint on through the tribulations 
of time. And touch us with the strength of immortality. 

— 13-3-1912 . 



THE ORDER IN OUR ARADHANA (ADORATION) 


Of all the questions raised and discussed since the Chitta¬ 
gong session of the Biswasi Sarniti in October 19 M--none 
claims closer attention and more earnest thought than the 
Order in Aradhana and its rationale and its value. The verses, 
gleaned bv the late Maliarshi from the Upatiishads and recited 
in chorus by the congregation of worshippers before the presid¬ 
ing acharya leads the Aradhana, are well known to every one 
in the Brahmo Somaj and to many outside the brotherhood. 

1. Sat yam (Truth) Jnanam (Wisdom) Anantam (Infinite) Brahma. 

2. Anandarupam (Bliss form) Amritam (Immortal) Yad bibhati (that 
shines). 

S. Shantarn (Peace) Shiva in (the Good) Adwaitam (the One). 

4. Shuddliam (the pure) Apapabiddham (Sin-unstained). 

On referring to the Autobiography of the Maliarshi we 
find it stated that at first the practice in the Somaj was to 
recite the Gayatri mantra but the Maliarshi came to the con¬ 
clusion that although he himself derived the greatest benefit 
from the great Brahminical Verse, Brahmos as a rule found 
it hardly of any assistance. He does not tell us why, but we 
can guess that as the mantra is recited dailv by millions of 
idolatrous Brahmins who put their own interpretation—a 
material interpretation—on it, Brahmos who have not learnt 
to think or take a spiritual view’ of the world might easilv be 
misled and confused by this ancient and glorious Vedic mantra. 

Om ! li/mr Bbubar Swar ! Tat Sabilur varrnyam bhargo drvasya dhimahi 
dhiyo yo nah prachodoyat ! Om ! 

Gayatri translation : — 

Om (The: Reality)! 

(That tills) the fiirce worlds! 

let us meditate on that Radiant Power—worthy of worship- of the 
Shining Sun -(the Manifesto! 1 ) Who docs propel our thoughts! Om! 

Accordingly the Maliarshi gleaned other verses on different 
occasions and it was the practice for many years to recite only 
the first three lines of the Aradhana Sloka. When Keshuh 
joined the Brahmo Somaj, at his request the Maliarshi added 
the fourth line to remind the worshipper to meditate on the 
Holiness of God. And it was Keshuh who first began the 
elaborate practice of dwelling upon and meditating on the 
Swarupas (attributes) contained in the verse. Also for many 
years these attributes were taken up and dwelt upon in the 
order in which they occur in the Sloka which as we have seen 
was made up in its four lines, of four strings of quotations from 
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different Upanisliads. The great body of Brahmos in the 
Sadharan Somaj still follow the original order—which really 
is no order in the sense of a natural or a rational succession 
of ideas in the mind of the worshipper with regard to the 
attributes of God. The Gayatri on the other hand gave a 
natural and a rational description of God as one who manifests 
Himself daily in the outer as well as the inner World—in 
Nature and in spirit. After twenty years or so however keshub 
began to alter the succession of the attributes and putting 
Shivam and Adxmtani and Shnddham before Anandam and 
Shantain. and Shantain before Anandam he introduced a new 
order which was all but universally followed and kept up by 
his close adrerents in the Navavidhan Somaj. 

So Kesliub’s final practice resulted in the following order: 
Satyam, Jnanam, Anantam, (including Amritam), Shivam, Advai- 
tarn, Shuddhain, Shantain and Anandam. The late Bhai P. C. 
Mozoomdar used to finish with ‘Advaitain’ (the One). Rev. 
Banga Chandra Roy places the Shantam before Shivam. Rev. 
Promotho Tail Sen used for a little time, to begin with Shivam. 
Rev. Brojo Gopal Neogi has. of late, taking Anandam in one 
sense recited it after Anantam and taking it in another sense 
(Rasa swarup) concluded with it again. The Apostolic Durbar 
raised a great protest against Mozoomdar for altering kesliub’s 
order in the eighties and in fact all objections against Mozoom¬ 
dar were finally merged into this one objection. The mem¬ 
bers of the Youngmen’s Prayer meeting in the nineties protested 
against Bhai Promotho Lall Sen’s short-lived practice. And 
during the last few months dissatisfaction has been felt and 
protests made against the new departure of Bhai Broja Gopal 
Neogi. 

It is clear then that such departures are not really innova¬ 
tions but .are tendencies to return to the older practice of 
Keshub. And the problem before the community is whether 
in our Sadhan (exercises) which is professedly a Sadhan of the 
Navavidhan and in the Navavidhan—we can go back to those 
early stages which preceded the advent of the Navavidhan. 
Further if there be no uniformity in the order—if each occu¬ 
pant of the pulpit has his own order—will it help the congre¬ 
gational worship in our churches to succeed in carrying all 
souls with it to the realisation of the Supreme Spirit? In 
private, or in individual worship such objections need not arise 
but in congregational worship it is the prime consideration of 
the leader himself how to take all worshippers with him to 
the throne of God. If the leader is regardless of such a consi¬ 
deration it were well he kept himself to private devotions, for 
what benefit can result from an attempt to lead when he knows 
people do not follow and therefore he cannot lead? Far be it 
from us to suggest even for a moment that the congregation 
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should dictate the order or mode of service to the minister or 
that he should act to such dictation. It is for the minister to 
realise the futility of his own ministration if by asserting his 
so-called independence he fails to meet the first requirement 
of all public worship. If while one order is being followed 
from the pulpit, the pews (even if only a few r ) follow in their 
hearts another—the service ceases to be a public worship and 
degenerates into a priestly vicarious intercession. When the 
right of the minister is confronted with the equal right of the 
congregation, harmony can never be restored by asserting either 
to the exclusion of the other. The only conclusion possible 
when right is pitted against right, claim against claim and inde¬ 
pendence against independence, is that rights are not right, 
that claims are not lawful and that independence is overreaching 
itself. In such circumstances privileges will not be abused, 
consciences will not be mortified if it be recognised that all must 
follow’ the most natural or the most rational order and we have 
no hesitation in declaring that the order followed in his latter 
days bv Kcshub, being the product of a lifelong experience— 
the mature experience of a Kcshub—is such a one and that in 
adhering to that order w r e shall reconcile the pulpit to the pew’, 
and both unto truth.— 10-9-1915. 

The Natural Order in Aradhana (adoration) 

Last week we pointed out that the Order in Aradhana now 
prevailing in our church was introduced by Kcshub late in his 
career and as a modification of the older practice of reciting 
the attributes seriatim as they occur in the sloka. The exposi¬ 
tion in the Aradhana depends on the insight of the worshipper 
into things spiritual for it is by this insight, that, he interprets 
the words. Using the same words gives a uniformity to the 
service but such uniformity is superficial. If the same words 
are used in the same order w r e get a greater and deeper unifor¬ 
mity and deeper uniformity induces a greater unity of spirit. 
That we understand the words Satyam J nan am etc. in different 
ways and according to our mental and spiritual capacities, can¬ 
not be questioned. But it is not always realised that every one 
of us grows in his understanding and precept ion of the true 
meanings of these words and that, as time goes on and the 
Sadhan is kept up we sec deeper meanings in every word of 
the sloka. It is no doubt well-known that in our different 
moods and in different conditions and circumstances of life 
w r e often realise new meanings which were not perceptible to 
us before. In prosperity and in adversity, in the jov of meetings 
and unions of souls, in the sadness of parting and bereavement, 
different visions of the truth flash across our mind. It is dwell¬ 
ing upon the attributes of God in reverent worship that—even 
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if we are not students of philosophy or theology—ihc truths 
of various philosophies—the truths for instance of polytheism, 
pantheism and monotheism—are revealed unto us. And we 
understand why in the Old Testament God is called a God of 
wrath and vengeance ; why in the Koran the unity of God is 
emphasised; why in pantheism God is conceived as the One; 
why in mysticism the One is combined with the (load. Also 
as we go on gaining further insight we come to realise the reason 
why peoples of the world long for a conscious definite and 
perpetual relationship with God—whether they resort to pro¬ 
pitiation or communion, Yoga or ecstacy, sacrifice or Dhyana. 
The perception of the truths of the Navavidlian—the prepara¬ 
tion for the message of the Navavidhan did come and does come 
through the contemplation enjoined in our Aradhana. Let us 
then submit that different interpretations that are placed on 
the words—or as they come even as the words are being recited 
during an actual worship—arc due to difference in experience 
and difference in insight. And as I myself grow in insight, I 
have no reason to quarrel over or protest against the peculia¬ 
rity of other people’s interpretations for they are based on 
insight as well—some shallower, others deeper than my own 
at the time. 

Yet it must be admitted that there is a natural order in 
the growth and variation of our interpretations. Interpreta¬ 
tions are as Christian divines like Origcn also pointed out long 
ago (though only as types not as stages), at first material then 
allegorical and lastly spiritual—or objective, subjective and 
spiritual—or to use the words of the Gita in a slightly different 
and deeper sense adhidaivic , adhivoutir and adhiatmik. Objec¬ 
tive interpretations are the most common ; God being accepted 
as a Being among other things and external to them in time 
and space. The words gleaned from the Upanishads are how¬ 
ever admittedly spiritual in their significance. Still it is no 
exaggeration to say that majority of interpretations as put forth 
in aradhanas in the Somaj are materialistic in character. In the 
next stage, the subjective stage, we begin to remove qualifica¬ 
tions of time and space, of ‘name’ and ‘form’ (narnarupa) from 
our conception of God and set out on a process of abstraction . 
In the objective stage, there is no consciousness of any explana¬ 
tion other than the material and therefore of none of its inade¬ 
quacy. But as we persevere in the quest and worship of God 
we pass on, unconsciously almost, to the subjective stage when 
we begin to see things deeper and realise that another explana¬ 
tion is possible. The result is we reject the material interpreta¬ 
tion and so we make the subjective also inadequate. Later as 
we keep on w T ith our Sadhan, we reach the spiritual stage when 
we see the limitations of both the other interpretations and yet 
we perceive their truth. It is then that we realise the need of 
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synthesis—of supplementing the subjective by the objective— 
and grow in our consciousness of God and His being. We 
see that God is not material only, nor ideal alone ; but both 
material and ideal because He is spiritual, because He is the 
spirit. And then we know as we did not know before, that 
spirit unto spirit does greet—spirit with spirit can meet, for 
closer is He than breathing and nearer than hands and feet. 

Such greetings of the Spirit lead to realisation and experi¬ 
ences which reveal to us the inner harmony and the inner law 
and order of all things and of all our doings. In the objective 
stage the order of the aradhana is no order for it is only an 
external and arbitrary sequence like an alphabetical order in 
the classifications of plants and animals or of students in the 
university pass lists. It hardly reveals anything. One can speak 
from personal knowledge and experience that even when a 
rational order is followed by a worshipper who is still in the 
objective frame of mind, the rational order is kept up only 
outwardly but the Swanipas “cut across one another” to tran¬ 
slate the usual expression. 

With the subjective attitude comes the desire and the im¬ 
pulse to make out and follow an order for one’s self or to read 
and discover the order in the prescribed form. Now as no two 
of us abstract the same way and as abstraction is an unceasing 
process—if we start upon it once, we go on from abstraction to 
abstraction ever in the cpiest of ‘‘nameless and formless being” 
SF?*l)—it is inevitable that we begin to differ in our 
arrangement of the Swam pas. And even where we adhere to 
the prescribed form, the thought follows the steps of abstraction 
and interprets the Swanipas in a way which really though not 
formally, differs from the accepted Paddhati. It is this fact 
that explains the strong inclination of the ‘Subjective’ wor¬ 
shipper to depart from the prescribed order and to conclude 
that others move on in the accepted sequence through the force 
of habit merely. It is he who begins to feel and feel strongly 
the need of a rational sequence. The ‘objective’ worshipper as 
such is not conscious of such a need and it is immaterial to him 
what order is followed from the pulpit. At the Subjective Stage, a 
‘divine discontent’ makes its appearance and troubles our soul— 
makes it. impatient of any order into which it cannot enter—this 
leading to differences and disagreements in the congregation—yet 
inevitably urging us on to the rational and natural order. For 
the real is the rational and the rational is the real—with 
respect to things Spiritual at least. 

As we go beyond the Subjective condition it dawns upon 
us that the material and the ideal are not contradictory but 
supplementary. The objective interpretation is as much true 
as the Subjective. The objective indifference to order must be 
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reconciled to the Subjective solicitude and demand for it. And 
this reconciliation begins with the discovery of a rational order 
among the Sicarupas which also is the natural order in as much 
as our mind at this stage arrives at the conception of the Being 
of God as a Perfect Personality, in and through the successive 
perceptions of God as the Truth in all things, as the Soul in all 
beings, as the Infinite in tlie finite, as the end of all things and 
their Beginning (the Good and the One), as the Holiness, the 
Peace and joy in and of the world. This is the order that 
Kevhub left with us. And with it as the basis we go on with 
our work of reconciliation, day by day, meditating the Sat yam 
in the Jnanam and in all the others, the Jnanam in the Salyam 
and in all the others, the Anantam in the Salyam and in every 
one of the other Swarupas -and so forth. In this wise contem¬ 
plating each Swamp in all the rest we transcend their artiiiciul 
division and separation, discover their deeper and deeper unity 
and perceive and realise their union in the Person of God. The 
content of Personality thus acquires a richness which grows ever¬ 
more in itself and in its blessings to the joyful and grateful 
worshipper.— 23-9-1915. 


The Rational Order in Aradhana (adoration) 

If a natural order means the steps by which the mind 
usually and unconsciously rises to the conception of the Perfect 
Personality of God, a rational order implies that our reason can 
discover the connection and interdependence in the sequence 
of the Swarupas. If the natural order is inexplicable—if it is 
a matter of fact, in the sequences of which our reason can dis¬ 
cover no connection—it really ceases to be an order and can 
reveal to us hardly any meaning. An arbitrary classification— 
like the alphabetical—reveals to us no deeper principle of unity 
nor any of difference. If the natural order is on the other hand 
intelligible it must also be rational—we can, if we try, find the 
reason within it and the connection behind it. Such an order 
is at once natural and rational. 

In the objective stage of our mind any arbitrary sequence 
satisfies—an alphabetical does just as w'ell as a chronological or 
a rhythmical. In the subjective stage, on the other hand, wc 
long for a rational order but unfortunately we often seek the 
rational by means of abstractions. We proceed indeed to ana¬ 
lyse. but we end by confusing abstraction with analysis. Wc 
begin to think that the Swarupas can be classified and separated 
in two or more groups. We divide them with some, into meta¬ 
physical and moral attributes. With others we go on to divide 
them into attributes of external manifestation, ‘attributes of 
internal revelation’ and attributes of God as He is in Himself! 
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Let us quote in illustration from the English translation of the 
Autobiography of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore: — 

Hitherto these two great texts only had found a place in 
the Brahmo Soinaj form of worship 5IfT 1 

qfgmfii l*’ This was incomplete. By the addition of 
4t 5IT*a ftlTOgprf 1 ’ they were made complete. In the year 1770, 
[1848 A.D.j three years after the introduction of the Somaj form 
of worship, 1 added on k ‘5TT?cI ftWTifcT i” He who is the presid¬ 
ing Deity of our soul, and who ever instils into it all wisdom 
and spirituality. He is gTR»5F{T srtgl i”Wc realise Him in 

our hearts. When we see tliisfm GRQ in the midst of 

the beauty of this Universe situated in boundless space, then we 
see that «t%*rifrl,He shines forth as the embodiment 

of bliss and immortality. |”That self-existent 

Supreme Soul is without, even as He is within. Again He is 

“8R*mi|*TSr' I |” Being without and within us. 

yet He exists in Himself, and is ever conscious of His blessed 
will that all may he elevated in wisdom and righteousness, love 
and goodness. He is fe Wgr <T i’* 

Seekers after God must realise Brahma in these three places. 
They must see Him within, sec Him without, and see Him in 
that abode of Brahma where He exists in Himself. When we 
see Him within our soul we say, “Thou art the innermost soul 
of the soul ; Thou art my father. Thou art my friend. Thou 
art my comrade.” When we sec Him without us, we say, “ Thy 
royal throne is in the infinite sky.” When we see Him in 
Himself, see that supreme Truth in His own sanctuary, then w ? c 
say A hou art qfTFcFt fowgr Thou art in Thine own Self 
Supreme Goodness and Peace, one without a second. 

Maharshi’s son, Rabindranath Tagore says on the other 
hand in one of his sermons— 

“As the principle of harmony in the world. He is Slum tarn 
(peace) ; as the principle of harmony in Society, He is Shwarn 
(Goodness) ; as the principle of harmony in the Soul, He is 
Adwaitam , the One-w'ilhout-a-second.” (Translated). 

Now it is clear that God is the Peace not only of the ex¬ 
ternal world but in society and also in our souls ; God is the 
Goodness not only in society hut in the world of all 
beings and in the inner constitution of our souls. God is 
not only the basis of unity in our souls but the unity 
of society and of all the world. Further, not only is He 
‘Shantam Shivam Adwaitam* in relation to the universe which 
includes Society and the individual but: as He-is-in-Himself. It 
follows therefore that if we see a certain Swarupa of God only 
in a particular relation or in a particular aspect, we do so 
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only by abstraction. For each Sicarupa explains and fulfils 
the others and we cannot understand any one of them without 
the help and the harmonising thought of the others. Thus if 
we think of God’s Infinity in the analogy of the infinite expanse 
of the heavens or of the infinitude of space we cease to have 
an adequate conception of infinity, for God’s infinity is not 
static but dynamic. God’s infinity must comprise infinite 
eternal activity. And this activity is not merely the play of an 
infinite and blind force or energy but it is the spontaneous and 
free activity of an infinite love. Also if we try to understand 
the Unity of God in the opposition of the one and the many— 
if we think of Him as one in contrast with the plurality of beings 
in the world—we really make Him as much finite as we are. 
Thus the conception of His unity must be consistent with our 
thought of His infinity. In this manner, we must realise that, in 
whatever relation He is the One , in that very relation He is 
Inlinite, He is Good, He is Bliss, He is Intelligence. The Sxvaru- 
pas do not indicate peculiar attributes in peculiar relationships 
but they are His universal attributes in every relationship. We 
may and we do emphasise a particular attribute in a particular 
relationship but that is done only for the occasion and should 
be done in full consciousness of such delimitation. The Maharshi 
was also well aware of the partial character of such a procedure 
and tried to account for it in the very next paragraph in his 
Autobiography. Here is the translation: — 

“We cannot think all these things at the same time. Some¬ 
times w T e think of Him in our soul, sometimes we think of Him 
as being outside us, sometimes we think of Him as He exists in 
Himself. But that Being who is life without breath, that eternally 
wakeful Being at one and the same time dwells within himself, 
calm and serene, ever conscious of His own supreme goodness, 
inspires our hearts with wisdom and righteousness, and in the 
outer world dispenses all things desired by His creatures. 
“Through countless ages He is ever the same, the Eternal NOW.” 
“Who can describe His infinite glory, the recital of whose praise 
taxes the powers of the Sniti, Srnriti and Darsanas.” By His 
grace 1 have now [1890 A.D.] come to believe that the Yogi who 
can see this trinity of His at one and the same time, and see that 
while existing in Himself He exists in the hearts of us all, while 
existing in Himself He exists outside us all, and exists in Him¬ 
self, self-contained and self-conscious, time without end, he is 
the true Yogi 

We thus see that late in his life of Sadhan, the venerable 
Maharshi came to realise that w r e should meditate on every attri¬ 
bute in every relationship and thereby attain the triune yoga. 
The separation and the succession of the Swarupas are inevit¬ 
able in the early stages of our discipline but as we transcend the 
Subjective Stage and are blessed with the vision of the Eternal 
14 
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NOW our soul perceives the unity in the diversity of the attri¬ 
butes. Their division into “metaphysical and moral ceases 
to have any meaning-—beyond an arbitrary distinction where 
no dUfcTcncc exists. God-is--in-J limself what He is in His deal¬ 
ings with us. Self manifestation is His essential activity and 
essential nature and in Him activity and nature are one. Our 
knowledge of God becomes knowledge of “appearance” as soon 
as we realise that there is more to know. Thus in the presence 
of the possibility of a greater knowledge, what we know already 
reduces to a knowledge of “appearance.” Our knowledge of 
‘Appearance 1 and ‘Reality’—of phenomenon and of noumenon 
— are related as Jess adequate to more adequate knowledge. 

The need of a rational order is felt, as we have said, in the 
Subjective-Stage. The use also of such an order lies in revealing 
to us the steps through which we realise that God is a Perfect 
Personality. “God is a Spirit and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in Spirit and in truth.” The meaning of this 
passage is that God is to be worshipped as a Spirit—in fact as 
the Spirit—the Perfect Personality and as the Reality—that is 
to say not merely as an inference or a thought. And in this 
connection let us remind ourselves that idolatry is the worship, 
not; of God, but of a thought of man about God. If then we 
are to avoid idolatry, if we are to worship, not His attributes, 
but God Himself as a Person, our thoughts of Him must be so 
arranged and so directed that they will help us to realise the 
Personality of God. This rational order therefore should take 
us in our aradhana along the path that leads from the Absolute 
(Satyam) of philosophy to the God, the Personal God of religion 
—and He is the Anandarupam, for in Perfection is Bliss. The 
rational order thus in its regress, reveals to ns not only our un¬ 
conscious progress in tlie natural order but establishes its own 
identity with that order. The rational order coincides with the 
natural order.— 30-9-191 5. 

The Late Upadhaya on Aradhana—I 

The late Bhai Gour Govinda Roy, apostle and Upadhaya 
of the Navavidhan has left in his diologucs in the Dharmatattva 
—a discussion of the order in the Aradhana, which one cannot 
read without much edification. For those of our readers who 
cannot use the original in Bengali and for those who have not 
the time to devote to a study of the subject it is proposed to 
record here the leading points in that learned and admirable 
exposition. 

As a preparation for Aradhana we are told that self-efface¬ 
ment is necessary but the consciousness that one has effaced his 
self is a negation of his powers and therefore the right meaning 
of self-effacement is self-dedication unto the Lord. Also it is 
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noted that a state of hunger and thirst for spiritual things is in¬ 
dispensable for aradhana. Without this condition the worship 
usually remains a prayer and not an aradhana. Thus a special 

n aration with a proper attitude is important for the rightful 
jrmance of the aradhana. 

The Aradhana begins properly with the realisation of the 
Presence of God—not merely with a thought or inference of 
God. Yet if one with reverence and in full faith sits down to 
worship it will not be long before the presence is revealed. Our 
acquaintance with God begins as soon as we accept truths from 
others. For unless He Himself turn our souls towards truth 
we do not even understand, much less accept such truth. This 
is reverence—this readiness in the perception and acceptance of 
truth. Perception is followed by the right conception and this 
is accompanied by sure conviction. 


Satyam—the Reality 

'The Immutable Permanent Substance which science seeks 
in the changeful world of sense and identifies with an eternal 
energy behind all things, is now revealed to the worshipper as 
a Reality, (not merely a thought or an inference) as the Reality 
which sustains all things ;—in whom we live move and have our 
being; who is the Life of our lives and the strength of our 
strength. The worshipper here rises to the perception that the 
Reality is Energy and thus attains the knowledge that science 
tries with elaborate investigations to establish. 

]nanarn—The Wisdom 

We are first asked why Jnanam is recited after Satyam. Is 
it because Jnanam follows Satyam in the verse? Is it because 
the Rishis of the Upanishads say so? The answer is yes, when¬ 
ever the heart is attuned rightly ( hridoy yakhan prokritistha 
thake) Jnanam follows Satyam and the Rishis had their heart 
attuned rightly, so they also perceived and recorded the sequence. 
In order words the sequence is natural, rational, psychological. 
Here we have a reconciliation of authority and inspiration, for 
authority is also inspiration—the inspiration to a former soul 
or former generation. Further we are boldly warned that who¬ 
ever disregards or makes light of the Law of Sequence in the 
swarupas cannot have his mind in the right condition for he 
severs the unseverable connection ( Achhedya Yoga) between 
them. Need we point out that it is abstraction that makes a 
distinction where there is no actual difference and that as soon 
as we enter upon the line of abstraction, we shunt ourselves off 
from the goal—the goal of the realisation of the Perfect Persona¬ 
lity of God? 
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Our attention is next drawn to the fact that energy and 
wisdom arc not separable. This energy that pervades the world 
—a world which is full of adaptations, full of adjustments of 
means to ends, full of causes related to effects—cannot be a 
blind unconscious cnergv working for no ends, working not for 
itself nor for any other self. Energy and wisdom thus coincide 
—and inhere in the same Reality. And the worshipper medi¬ 
tating on this conscious, purposeful Reality perceives that He 
is also the Light in his soul, the Ever-present Witness of his 
inmost thoughts and desires. This vision of the Witness at first 
fills us with fear and shame but anon reassures us and makes 
us rejoice that He, knowing as He does all our wants and infir¬ 
mities, is the Greatest Friend we can have. 


A nantnrn—The Injinitc 

The rightful understanding of the infinity of God is neces¬ 
sary if we arc to pass on from Jnanam to Anantam and from 
Anantarn to Shivam (the Good). So in the dialogue we are 
introduced first to the remark that happiness and satisfaction 
and rest lie in the Infinite. I he finite can never meet our 
needs, longings and wants. Next we are told that the vyakhyan 
or exposition of Anantam is done in two ways—one the way of 
abstraction ( Vyatirek) : the other the way of synthesis (Anvoy). 
in the method of abstraction the Infinite is set against the finite 
and the inference follows that if the Infinite is the real the 
finite must be unreal. The ancient doctrine of may a and 
western doctrine of acosmism are the expression of this 
emphasis on the reality of the Infinite and the unreality of the 
finite. The modern worshipper however does not deny in so 
many words the reality of the world but tries to escape it by 
regarding the Infinite as beyond or transcending the finite. This 
is expressed for instance by the use of such phrases as ‘Thou art 
beyond all measure, time and space cannot exhaust Thee', ‘We 
are as grains of dust before Thee’, ‘Mind and Reason cannot 
reach Thee.’ In the method of synthesis on the other hand, the 
Infinite is realised as revealed in an infinity of ways in this I'cry 
universe —which it is pointed out very cogently, is the meaning 
of the second sloka. 




If this quotation is pnderstood in its context in the Moon- 
dakopanishad, it will be found to mean—“The Amrita (the 
Eternal) who shines as the figure of Bliss'* ( i.e the Beautiful)—in 
Nature, in human body, in life and in manner (lit. ‘food’). Thus 
the transcendental is yet the Immanent. The Infinite is not 
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beyond the finite: the Infinite is in the finite. Rabindranath 
therefore sings— 

The Infinite in the finite, Thou dost play thine own tunc. 

This Anandam and Amriiaui therefore are included in the 
positive, in the synthetic conception of Anantam—the Infinite. 
'They arc not, let us point out, the attributes of ‘God-in-Hhnself 
nor are they any of the so-called ‘metaphysical attributes’ (as 
distinguished from the moral) of God. They are Vyabahar lila 
rather than Brahmataltwa. And our Upadhaya took care to 
point out that the heart is struck with awe and despair while 
we contemplate the transcendent Infinite but it soon finds 
comfort and cheer in the realisation that the Infinite hath beset 
us behind and before—that there is no escape from Him—that 
Motherlike God holds all the world—this as well as the next—in 
an infinite and eternal embrace. Thus the soul is prepared 
now to appreciate and realise the mercy and love of God. 

It must be pointed out here in this connection that the 
dialogue does not bring out the eternal activity that is implied 
in the Infinity of God. The limitless expanse of the heavens, the 
infinite of space is often from the vcdic to the modern times, 
taken as the analogy or type of God’s infinity. But this latter 
is dynamic rather than static and if Infinity is to be consistent 
with energy in the Godhead, such energy is not spasmodic or 
even aconian with periods of quiescence and latency. Infinite 
implies an infinite incessant eternal activity which ‘shines’ 
( btbhuti) day and night ; from everlasting to everlasting. Infi¬ 
nity, in other words, must mean lilamoy. God is a spirit and it 
is the essence of spirit to reveal himself eternally. From another 
point of view let us note that science seeks the persistent in this 
world of change and calls it matter and endows it. with inertia . 
But the existence of inert matter implies the existence of an 
ever-moulding force that activities matter. In the external 
world, as Lotze points out, we know of no finite things which 
brings about a change in other things and yet itself remains 
unchanged. When we look into ourselves on the other hand 
we see that in the Self, in the Ego, we have an instance, the 
only familiar instance, of a being that persists through all 
changes of state. Yet we know that our changes of state, our 
sensations, perceptions and feedings and thoughts have often to 
be referred to stimuli from sources other than ourselves. God, 
who is the spirit, raises His own thoughts and feelings and needs 
no stimuli from the outside. He must therefore as a perfect 
spirit be eternally active. Finite spirits depend on the Infinite 
for their activity but the Infinite is eternally and infinitely active 
of Himself.— 14-10-1915. 
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The Late Upadhaya on Aradhana—II 
Shivatn 

The hope that comes through the vision of the finite in the 
Infinite, as well as the helplessness which the finite feels in the 
presence of Infinite in his Virata Moorti , together also with the 
realisation of his own utter insignificance,—the hope and the 
awe and the despair—all prepare the worshipper for the next 
Swarupa in the rational order- -Shivatn —the Good, the Gracious, 
the Merciful, the Loving. The abstract or negative method 
establishes a separation between God and the world, but the 
synthetic and positive method seeks to find the world in God. 
In the earlier days of the Bralimo Somaj, we are told, the 
abstract method was in vogue and people used to find fault with 
any one who referred in the Aradhana of the Good, to other 
beings and the world along with the worshipper himself ( bahir - 
mookhinota). But now in the practice of the synthetic method, 
society, world and the individual are all referred to in dwelling 
upon the mercy and love of God. The next question decided is 
that, the (rood also means the Loving. For. when the context 
in the Mandookya-Upanishad whence the third line shantam 
shivatn adwaitam is quoted, describes God as transcendent and 
yet the Giver of all good the inference clearly is that God is 
ioving. For if He need not give and yet He does, His motive 
must be love. If to this we add the statements from the Siceta- 
sataropanishad , “All faces, all heads, all necks are His” (i.e. t 
all faces that beam to us in love, all heads that bend to us in 
love, all necks which we cling to in love) indicate that all the 
good and love that come to us from those we love and who love 
us in this world, have their source in Him Who is Love. It is 
also pointed out that some people take Anandam , as equivalent 
to Prem (Love). The synthetic method however takes up all 
these variations in exposition in as much as its Anantam includes 
the Anandam of the second line and if to that Anantam, Shivam 
be added—the result is Prem~Swantp~—or Love. Thus our late 
llpadhaya took care to point out that other expositions—other 
sequences are not falsehoods but are part truths which are all 
included in the established order of the Aradhana. They are 
fragmentary rather than contradictory—and this fact explains 
why Sadhaks who follow them are convinced of their truth and 
the legitimacy of their own practice. Finally it is noted that the 
trials and troubles of our life are also to be accepted as gifts 
for our welfare because if God's love is constant love, trials and 
tribulations must be the operation of that constant love. 

Adwaitam (The One) 

In our Aradhana the word adwiliyam is used while in the 
verse recited the word is adwaitam . This distinction, we are 
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told, ought to be kept in mind at least by the learned (pandits) 
or through their laziness and neglect a wrong idea will become 
current with regard to the words we use. Adwitiyam was taken 
from the Vcdic phrase “Ekamcvadwiliyam" and introduced into 
Bralimo thought from the time of Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
Later our Maharshi introduced the “shmitam shivam ridwaitam 
Now Adwitiyam implies the One Reality —a monistic doctrine 
(not the opposition implied in the popular thought that God is 
one while gods are many) which tells us that in the beginning 
there was nothing other than God and at the end there will 
remain nothing else but God. This is practically the A nan fam 
of the abstract method. (The Unity here is akin to the Alone 
of Plotinus and Augustine in the West). By Adwaitam , on the 
other hand, is meant ‘He is the Unity of all bhavas or manifesta¬ 
tions of love—in other words He is the Union of all. The One 
here is in the sense of the source of all. The other sense in 
Adwaitam is that He is changeless—not changeful in His moods 
or attitudes or in His activities. In the synthetic method all 
these are included:—the Adwaitam is taken not in a pantheistic 
but in the sense of ‘One without an Equal’: the Adwaitam is 
interpreted as the changeless and as the Unity in diversity of 
manifestations. Let us point out here that Adwitiyam —used so 
promiscuously and thoughtlessly in the Bralimo Somaj is a con¬ 
ception proper to the via negation —or the path of abstraction 
and leads legitimately either to a pantheism or to a dualistic 
mysticism. The singleness of God adequately understood must 
be consistent with His Infinity and must mean that neither has 
He any equal or Upama (Xirooparna) nor has He any Image or 
protima (Apralima) and also that He is the One in whom we 
all live, move and have our being. Further, His singleness implies 
that all things and all beings if not absolutely different from Him 
must be the means and the result of His eternal lila —must: be 
the manifestations of His endless activity. Our Upadhaya has 
therefore in his exposition very properly indicated the need of 
synthesis of the prevalent part expositions of the Singleness of 
God. 


Apapabiddham—or Poonyam 

Adwaitam as changeless leads to Poonyam (Holiness). His 
will is ever one—ever changeless—ever righteous. We may here 
add that the law of righteousness is constant and changeless. 
Laws of utilitarian conduct will vary according to the external 
sanctions—means will be justified by the ends—and ends vary. 
Even where the end does not change, means will. But in the 
law of righteousness there is no variation and its changelcssncss 
is based on the immutable will of God. Further it is pointed 
out in the dialogue that Poonyam or Holiness makes the Perso¬ 
nality of the One clear and unmistakable. 
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Anandam 

In the exposition of Anandam the first point we are asked 
to note is that in dwelling upon the Anandaswarup, our union 
with God is to be made explicit. Here is Bliss, all wants and 
needs are met. all partings and separations arc removed and 
death departs for here we have union of spirits. Also when in 
the presence of the All Holy, our sins are destroyed, union with 
Him is possible. So to the pure in heart the blessing of the 
vision of Bliss is offered. And the Blissful gives of His infinite 
bliss to remove all his imperfections. Anandam is Perfection. 
Joy is in union—the union specially of Juan, Prem, Poonya— 
of wisdom, love and purity. In the presence of Anandam there 
is reconciliation and union. In the vision of the Anandam, there 
is joy and cheer and satisfaction. Our Upadhaya points out that 
this Aradhona of the Anandam at the end of the established 
order is not the Anandam of the second line in the Mantra but 
Anandam implied in what is known as the Rasa Swamp in 
another passage of the Upanishad— “Raso Vai Sah ” ^ \ 

In other words it is not the Joy as manifested in individual 
things and beings in the world—the Joy of Beauty—but the Joy 
of Perfection—the Joy on the greeting of the Perfect Person— 
of the realisation of Infinite Wisdom, Love and Holiness. Next 
the question is raised: why should we introduce a thought that 
is not in the verses recited? The answer given is that the 
thought is not in opposition or contradictory to the Sruti but 
makes explicit what is implicit therein. It is also urged that 
God in His Singleness has only one nature (Brahmer ekai 
akhanda swamp) —He has only one nature but that this Swarup 
is realised and understood by us in different names. This 
Swarup is Anandaswarup—Perfection and Sat , chit , anantam, 
shivam , adwaitam , poonyam are “made into one" ( ekeebhoota ) 
reunited in Anandam. The Anandam is thus the unity-in¬ 
difference of all the other Swarupas.— 28-10-1915 . 

The Late Upadhaya on Aradhana —III 

Two things are clear from the exposition of our Upadhaya. 
The first is that the evolution of the established order in Kcshub 
took place slowly but steadily, so that it is difficult to point 
out any sudden transition from the old chronological sequence 
to the new rational order. And in another dialogue it is 
brought out clearly that the change of the order, far from being 
a deliberate act. of reason, was evolved through the inspiration 
of God, through the operation of the Holy Ghost on the soul 
of our minister Keshub Chundcr Sen. A passage is quoted from 
a brief and popular exposition of the aradhana in a sermon by 
the Minister when he said that in contemplating the Infinite we 
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reached at first the transcendent God of the Upanishads and the 
acosmism of adxiaitabad. T hen with fear and trembling the 
Sadhak looked into his own soul and discovered the “Scriptures 
of Prem and Bliakti.” The Lila of Hari stood revealed to his 
sight and dwelling upon the lila —the activity, the spontaneous 
activity (activity that is under no compulsion or necessity)—of 
God, the worshipper was blessed with the vision of the Good 
and the Merciful and the Loving. 

TfvjTOS ^5TRI TSiro? '^.13 5$. 'KT ir <£ Hl$,1 

.>q fsifa >in? sns cw, ^14 741 ^ ^747 *n i ^*iT*w 

fcpn 1 Tff*^ volvs 5 $t?t ; c?tto ^fsrccR, 

^lT*PK ^Tvsff*? C2fS? vsjT^RI *[F2T <11 ?5.^ 5^5? I 4<WC*>fT[>4 5^®*? | 

v£]^ cflcTRf 4$[7 ; rfc70B <lIoif.sc i&vaHH 5^?, ’v5‘*R Tvs 1*7 t3C*?4 37*1 Th^^T 

I W*^fo750^ RT^T^^TTI 5 T^o7 i 

Thc^H) 

Commenting on this quotation the Upadhaya says that to 
connect love with the infinite it is necessary to realise the lila 
of God. 

“c?*f v£i$ srem uvm ^7^ rasra wm fon 

2Fs]^> WT SOTSH 57?, ^Tffrfw I ^?Ht # vs4 fa ^14# Vi 13 

fern ?tt ?” 

(Dharmatattwa-Dialogues, Vol. I, p. 124). 

That the transition in Kcshub’s mind took place in the 
manner indicated is made certain by his quotation. But the 
Upadhaya takes care to point out also that before the actual 
change in the order took place the transition used to take place 
unconsciously in the exposition of the Anandam after the 
Anantarn—that is to say the Anandam of those days w r as what 
w r e may call the positive and synthetic Anantarn. 

wes? 'WW 3n*m 55 ^ ^5757 Ts?«i i 

(op. cit. p. 123). 

As an example the following passage from an old aradhana 
by Keshub is quoted and our attention is drawn to the fact 
that here we have in this Anandam an all-inclusive and therefore 
positive infinite rather than the transcendent (beyond the jagat 
and the jiva) and exclusive infinite of the earlier and literal 
anantarn. 

“W>W T*tto £$fC^T $TT313 v£)c«7^ 37 C<PR V4 Iwf, 'ilSt *n ^Tt^Vs? 577? bffi 

c^tcst 1 .v<t ^5 to strips to 'wwurt wx 57 ^ r 

(lijij >i4«1 4^177? 5^711 ^TTn^SR '&HC*63 T^4 n 

«FW)I 

This return of the Infinite to the worshipper as anandam 
is really the positive, the all-inclusive Infinite. The Anandam 
as Rasaswarupa had not yet been revealed. Later the direct 
perception of Anandam as Rasasw-arupa began to daw r n upon 
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the soul and is recorded in such passages as the following in the 
old order. 

<3 fa C5 # blC*lfb' TOR ?RR ? 
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The inference is clear then that as the exposition of the 
anandani began to reveal deeper and deeper the nature of the 
Infinity and the Personality of God, the Minister became aware 
that the all-inclusive infinity of God leads directly through lila 
to the Love of God and that the Anandani, as the expression 
of the Perfect Personality of God, has its proper place at the 
conclusion of the Aradhana. And then the transition was made. 
We can also conclude with the Upadliaya that the Anandani of 
Rasaswarupa being implied as the unity in-difference of all the 
Swarupas, is not contradictory to the Upanishad-Spirit of the 
sloka recited at: the commencement of the Aradhana. It rather 
makes explicit what was already implicit therein and if we do 
not recite the verse (Raso vai sail) proper to the Anandani, there 
is no harm done as there is no meaning stretched of the verses 
already recited. On the other hand as we are to engage and 
do engage in Dhynn (meditation) after the aradhana, it is fitting 
that the separated swarupas of God be once more seen in their 
unity and perfection in the Anandam of the Rasaswarupa. 
Greeted by the Supreme Spirit, as Reality, as Consciousness, as 
Love, as Holiness, as a conscious Personality—the worshipper 
enters into the Joy of Union and the Ecstasy of Communion. 
This Union again is not merely our union with the Supreme 
Soul but it is also union with the world of spirits in God. In 
short, in the Anandam is revealed to us not only God, but with 
Him the kingdom of heaven—not only the Blissful Mother but 
the Mother with Humanity in Her arms. The mystery of Dhyan 
is expounded with a clearness which will be hard to find in any 
literature on the subject. And the exposition of Dhyan is based 
on the exposition of Anandam, on the insight gained through 
the proper understanding of the Rasaswarupa. Tn the Ananda- 
swarup not only do we perceive the unity and perfection of 
God but we feel and realise our unity with all Humanity. So 
that when every individual is rightly realising the Anandam in 
His Perfection, all humanity is participating in the realisation 
and the enjoyment of the Vision. And another great fact of 
experience is brought home to us in the aradhana of the 
Anandam, that if union is possible with one Soul it is possible 
also with any number and with every soul. Further, union with 
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even one soul is impossible without any relation to the Supreme 
Soul. Thus we are able to note dearly the real basis of Kcshuh's 
doc trine of Pilgrimage to the Saints. Thus we realise the utter 
fearlessness with which the Navavidhan proceeds to accept all 
the saints and prophets of the world. Thus and thus alone— 
in the realisation of the Anandam—we have the Synthesis of the 
doctrines of Mediacy and Immediacy, the basis of a sure and 
certain faith in our immortality, and the assurance of the funda¬ 
mental and ultimate unit\ and solidarity of the human race. 
The truths of the Navavidhan, therefore, are intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the aradhana and worship which Kcslmb Chunder 
Sen developed in his life of inspiration and spiritual culture. 
It was through his daily worship and daily sadhan, through 
regular disciplines and timely devotions that he established a 
communion and a communication with the spiritual world and 
became worthy of the message of the Navavidhan. To disregard 
the order of his mature Sadhan is practically to let down the 
shutters against the light of the New Dispensation. 

The second point which we have to note in the exposition 
of the late Tpadhaya may he dealt with now. But let us first 
recall the facts that the Order owes to our Minister Keshub 
Chunder Sen (a) the last line of the verse recited—“Shooddhain 
Apapabiddhaiu"—as well as ( b ) the unrecited verse “Raso Vai 
Sail” which corresponds to the synthetic exposition of Anandam, 
(r) we owe to him also the prac tice of using the second person 
“toomi” (you) in addressing the deity, for the Maharshi generally 
used the third person “tini” (he) after the manner of the Upa- 
nishads. (d) Again it was Keshub Chunder Sen who first began 
the practice of the free exposition in the Aradhana in the year 
1867. For nearly ten years, let us remember, he adhered to the 
chronological order and dwelt upon the Swarupas in the 
sequence of Satvam, Jnanam, Anantam, Anandam, Shantam, 
Shivam, Adwaitam and Shooddham. And we should note also 
that the anantnrn at first was only the transcendent and exclusive 
Infinite and Anandam was also the metaphysical transcendent 
God-in-His-own-Bliss. This gradually changed into the 
Anandam as the manifestation of Beauty in the world — i.e. no 
longer the transcendent attribute, but the mediated Anandam 
in the world and the individual. Later on the true all-inclusive 
Infinite, the synthetic Infinite was apprehended and as the 
Anantam came to include the mediated Anandam, a place was 
found at the end of the aradhana for the synthetic Anandam, 
for Anandam as Perfection, for Anandam as the Unity of all 
the Swamp as and the Union of the world and the individual. 

aftsi o aftsbivs 

’TrsTRf am (Dharmatattwa-dialogues, Vol. I, p. 103). 
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Thus of the swarupas in the established order— 

.... Anantam Brahma 

Anandam rupam amritam yad bibhati 

are now included in the synthetic exposition of the Anantam 
(the all-inclusive Infinite) and Sliantain with Shivam give us 
Love or Premswarup. While the last Swarupa. the Anandam, 
is an addition, the verse corresponding to which is not recited. 
Our Upadhaya points out also that the practice of some who 
recite the second line last is not to be commended for such a 
practice rests upon the confusion of the two Anandams. From 
these statements of his we can conclude that the abstract or 
exclusive Anandam would certainly have a place next to the 
abstract or exclusive Anantam ; but that the synthetic Anantam 
leads to ‘ShanUm-Shivam’ while the synthetic Anandam comes 
fittingly to the end of the Aradhana. We should further note 
that the established order has virtually restored the chrono¬ 
logical order and fulfilled it by the addition of Anandam as 
Rasaswarupam. 

The late Upadhaya also discusses the historical development 
of the worship through swarupas (Swarupghatita upasana). He 
points out that in all ages such worship has always existed in a 
rudimentary form and usually restricted to one or other of the 
Swarupas at a time. In the Vedic period the worship of the 
gods was really a worship of the Swarupas, worship of the attri¬ 
butes and not of God Himself and prayer, in the sense of peti¬ 
tions, was the usual mode of worship. The humanised gods 
of the Vedas (like anthropomorphic gods of Greece) preserved in 
the minds of their worshippers the consciousness of a personality 
and secured personal relations with the deities. The personi¬ 
fication of attributes was thus a conservative and useful process. 
Later in the days of the Vedanta, reflection and contemplation 
began to prevail and the worshippers passed from unreflective 
spontaneous worship to the meditative worship of the Brahman 
who was the Cause of the Origin, existence and dissolution of 
the world (tajjalanity). Dwelling upon the reality of the Brah¬ 
man, the worshipper became convinced of the unreality of the 
world and turning into the meditative Yogi, prepared to 
renounce the world. The praycrfulness of the Vedic period 
now r gives place to contemplation of the Swarupas of the Brah¬ 
man who at times is extolled as the transcendent and at other 
times as the immanent cause. The Swarupas as they are in the 
Upanishads and as w r e have in the Brahmo Somaj derived there¬ 
from, arc howover the attributes of an Impersonal Brahman. It 
was in Panranic period that our ancestors proceeded to ascribe 
personality to the Brahman but wore met at once with the 
difficulty of personifying the transcendent Brahman. The result 
w r as the doctrine of Incarnations. The special manifestations of 
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Preinam. 7'lie via negaLiva which tries to remove the world and 
the self in its attempt to reach the Brahman, became the positive 
method by the addition of the Anandain-in-the-world. For now 
the world and self are no longer veils but are manifestations of 
the Infinite. Shantam by itself would he suitable for the nega¬ 
tive method but taking it to mean ‘not confined to the sensible’ 
(proponchcr aieeta) and taking it with Shivam, He is realised 
as the Free (not under any compulsion from the world) Giver- 
of-all-good. Thus with the advent of the positive method the 
Maharshi as the first worshipper in the early stage of the positive 
method passed from the inference of the One God, the ‘Alone’ 
to the realisation of the presence of the Good. 

Flic development that the Order of the worship in the 
Brahmo Somaj underwent in the days of Keshub Chunder Sen 
need not be repeated again. But we must mention that the 
Upadluiya takes care to point out that the Swarupas of God 
worked in the life of Keshub, so that the spiritual progress of 
liis life was parallel to the unfolding of the Swarupas in his 
mind and that if we look for the psychological order we shall 
find it in the evolution of the order that he has left for us. In 
the established order of the Aradhana the movement of the 
soul is in the direction of the realisation of the Personality of 
God. in Anandarn—and in using the second person in address¬ 
ing God, this personality is emphasised. The demand for per¬ 
sonality in the Vedic times coupled with the demand of the 
Vedanta for a Supra-sensuous Reality are met and reconciled 
by realising the Personality of God with the help of His spiritual 
(i.e. non-sensuous) Swarupas. In direct perception or immediate 
consciousness the ‘He’ changes into ‘Thou’, for the worshipper 
is convinced of the presence of a Personal Being. The Aradhana 
is therefore the synthesis of the Vcdic, Vedantic and Buddhistic 
Sadhans. (Shall we not add the Hellenic as well, in the ‘Ananda- 
rupam amritam yad bibhati’—in the ‘Beauty-of-the-world’?). 
Our Upadhaya also lakes an opportunity, while discussing the 
need of Stotrapath to point out that the Pauranic via media — 
the Pauranic demand for incarnations is met in the Anandarn as 
the Union in God of the world of creatures and is more expli¬ 
citly carried out in the Sadharan Prarthana and in the recita¬ 
tion of the Stotra. 

Thus in treating of the Brahrnic Worship in its historical 
development, our Upadhaya clinches the argument in favour 
of its claim as the Synthetic order as the —that has 

fulfilled (in the sense of preservation and progression beyond) 
the respective demands of the Vedic, the Vedantic, the Bud¬ 
dhistic and the Pauranic Sadhaks. 

«nR ^fct Trains 
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Nay the Upadhaya goes further and to bring out the need 
of the Stolra in the Purnanga worship of a believer in the Nava- 
vidhan, lie adds, that the ‘Names’ of God recited in the Stolra , 
in spirit and in truth, establishes our union with the bhaktas 
and sadhaks, devotees and worshippers of other Dispensations. - 
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(Dharmataltwa-dialogues. p. 123). 
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STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 
SECTION 1 


The Doctrine or the Holy Trinity in Relation to 
Modern Thought* 

Triniias rationaliter cxncnsa Vcritatcm constituit 
L’nitas irrationaliicr collccta hacresim Tacit. 

- -Tcrtullian. (c. 200 A.D.) 

Trinity rationally estimated, truth constitutes : unity irrationally con¬ 
ceived heresy makes. 


Preface 

Tt is very difficult for tlie writer of the essay to acknowledge 
in detail his obligations to various sources from which he has 
derived his knowledge of the subject. He grew up in an atmos¬ 
phere where Christianity and its teachings although not accepted 
in the sense in which they arc in the Christian Churches—are 
studied with the greatest reverence. The writings and utter¬ 
ances of Keshub Chunder Sen and Pratap Ghunder Mozoomdar 
have influenced him to an extent which is impossible to define. 
His metaphysic is what is known in India as Vishishtadwaita 
(literally, modified Monism), which in the West would be repre¬ 
sented by the Monism of Lotze—i.e., a Monism which includes a 
Pluralism. For the last four years he has been in the habit of read¬ 
ing Christian theological literature—which embody the views of 
men like the writers in Lux Mundi, Dean Farrar, Archdeacon 
Wilson, Rev. F. Tennant and others—all of whom have influ¬ 
enced him in the interpretation of Christian dogma. With 
regard to the present essay he must acknowledge the greatest 
obligations to the following works: — 

Harnack—History of Dogma, 7 Vols. 

Illingworth—Personality Human and Divine. 

Iverach—Theism in the Light of present Science and Philo¬ 
sophy. 

All other works have been, as far as possible, referred to in 
their appropriate places. 

Original portions of the Essay 

The only strictly original portion of the Essay is the analysis 
of the Athanasian Creed. All the various explanations that he 

♦This Essay was written fifty years ago in the first week of November 
190-1 for the Norrisinn Divinity Prize at Cambridge and received “high 
commendation" from the examiners. 
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had read or heard from various sources did never satisfy the 
writer. Having been brought up to believe in the continuity of 
dispensations and in the Harmony of human thought he had 
always a firm conviction that there was a vital core of truth in 
the Creed. Accordingly he had been trying to analyse and under¬ 
stand the Creed at odd moments during the last two years or so. 
And at last his philosophical and physiological studies at this 
University helped him to arrive at a result which he has with 
the greatest pleasure though in the greatest haste set down in 
the following pages. 

The attempt which has been made in the second Chapter 
to bring the doctrine of Trinity into line with the modern view 
of Personality is also original, but, of course, he has been greatly 
influenced by Iverach and Illingworth. 

A Word of Caution 

The word organism used in the first and second Chapters 
has been put forward, let it be noted, in a modified sense. All 
that we mean by an organism at the present day was certainly 
not in the mind of the ancients. It ought to be understood as 
an antithesis to Mechanism. 

Introduction 

It has been pointed out that Science advances by making 
small and frequent additions to a body of generally admitted 
truths but Metaphysics moves onwards by the substitution of 
one complete system for another.* Theology, in so far as it is 
metaphysical, has also to do the same. A good deal of what is 
called Theology is not metaphysics. The argument from design 
used in Theology is metaphysical, but the argument from mira¬ 
cles is not. At the present day, however, there is a distinct 
tendency to place religious beliefs on metaphysical arguments. 
In all religions miracles have played an important part in 
formulating beliefs. The authority of a teacher was taken to 
be proved by the miracles he was supposed to have performed 
but the tendency of modern thought in the religious world is to 
ask us to accept the teacher for the sake of his teaching. This 
tendency of course implies an enquiry largely metaphysical and 
partly ethical. The growing trend of theology to be metaphysical 
has made it necessary to examine beliefs and dogmas in the new 
light of modern thought. There may be many who think that 
one metaphysical system must completely subvert another—in 
fact that all past systems had no “vital core of truth” in them. 
But Hegel has very emphatically taught the modem world that 

# Dr. McTaggart’s lectures on “Introduction to the Study of Philosophy." 

15 
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metaphysical thought grows —in other words, that all previous 
systems have some truth but not all truth. So that, in the words 
of E. Caird “we have learned to look on the speculations of 
earlier times, not as dogmatic systems to be accepted or rejected, 
but rather as the first stages in the progressive evolution of a 
thought of which, in a further stage, we ourselves are the organs 
and interpreters.”* Modern thought therefore saves us from 
both indifference and opposition to past schools of philosophy. 
The multiplicity of systems does not frighten the modern 
enquirer. Nor does it disappoint him to find that truths which 
he held peculiar to his own school occurred elsewhere. 

In religion w T e find that the same thought has taken hold 
of the modern mind. Revelation is no longer regarded as 
certain cut and dry formulae communicated to man by God. 
We have instead the conception of a progressive revelation. 
“Every age worships its own idea of God.” God reveals Himself 
from age to age and clime to dime and the individual soul in 
its progress comes to know of that revelation through various 
stages. Our knowledge of God can never be final . The fruitful 
conception of Maya (Illusion) in one of the systems of Hindu 
Philosophy! lays stress on this idea and says that when we turn 
the glass of notional knowledge upon God—“instead of God w r e 
have only a notion of God, the Infinite Himself” appears as in 
a glass darkly the Absolute as limited by an Upadhi —under an 
AdUyasa which must change from time to time with the change 
and the progress of the knowledge of man.J Adhyasa can be 
compared to a searchlight which illuminates a cone of space 
brilliantly but leaves the regions outside the cone in utter dark¬ 
ness. You have to turn the light round to sweep the horizon. 
Every age has its own cone of illumination and nothing short of 
eternity is required to sweep the limitless horizon of the Infinite. 
Progressive revelation docs not mean that our conceptions of 
God are false but that they are inadequate —does not lay its 
finger on the goal but points the direction in which the goal 
lies. In this doctrine of progressive revelation we have a 
harmony of faith and progress and of knowledge and reverence. 

A third characteristic of the modern attitude towards theo¬ 
logical questions is that it is never satisfied with words and 
formulae which are not intelligible. It refuses to take shelter 
under mystery and mysticism just as much as it repudiates all 
doctrines of the ‘unknown’ and the ‘unknowable.’ It is restless 
in its demands of intelligent exposition as it is persistent in its 
examination of old systems. If you leave or desire to leave 
any matter relating to the nature of God an ‘open question’ 

•Phil, of Kant 1, 08. 

+Tlie Vedanta School of Sankaracharya, cf— An illusion is an inade¬ 
quate conception, a delusion is a false one. Illingworth op. cit. p. 78. 

X Prof. B. N. Sen .—The Intellectual Ideal. 
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then modern thought says “that I should reply that such a 
use of words rather conceals than reveals thought, and conveys 
(as perhaps it is intended to convey) no revelation whatever of 
the nature of God.”* We do not believe in a mystery as mystery 
—we can not do so. Revelation is our watchword—so long as 
any maiter is mysterious it is not a revelation. Vet mystery is no 
bar to belief, for as nothing is completely revealed to us there 
must be some part of it which is as yet mysterious but the 
remainder—the revealed part is within the scope of belief. The 
doctrines of science are all approximations to truth, and so are 
our conceptions in religion. The law of gravitation, for ins¬ 
tance, may at any date be demonstrated to be part of a more 
universally applicable law. There may be regions in the wide 
expanse of the heavens where the law of the inverse square is 
replaced by the law of inverse cube or by a law of the direct 
nth power of the distance, But such a discovery will not make 
the krw of gravitation false but it will merely limit the range 
of its applicability. Similarly in matters religious there is a 
vital core of truth which endures ; the form in which it is 
embodied is variable, and does vary. 

Modern thought therefore in its examination of traditional 
theology never forgets this distinction between the case and its 
contents. It is therefore engaged in sifting current theology 
and removing all that was local and temporary. As Archdeacon 
Wilson has shewn,f the doctrines regarding the creation of the 
earth, the antiquity of man, the state after death and the inspira¬ 
tion of the liible and the Gospel of the Atonement have all 
been reconsidered and brought into conformity with modem 
thought. The Rev. F. R. Tennant has also endeavoured to 
examine the doctrine of the Origin and Propagation of SinJ and 
thoroughly overhauled the Augustinian view of Sin hitherto 
accepted by the Church and argued in favour of the adoption 
of the evolutionistic conception of sin. The doctrines of Atone¬ 
ment and original Sin have been shewn to be the accretions of 
dogma into the Western Church through juristic conceptions of 
Roman Law f that prevailed before the modern era. 

In so far as Theology is Metaphysic, let us repeat, we must 
have in re-con strutting the new T Theology, a whole system to 
build up in which the doctrine of God should harmonise with 
the doctrine of Sin, the doctrine of Redemption and the doctrine 
of Man generally. Such a scheme however is beyond the scope 
of this essay. Moreover, in this essay, we shall accept in body 
though not in detail all that has been done with regard to 
kindred doctrines by theologians like the Yen. J. M. Wilson 


♦Abbot—‘Through Nature to Christ’ I, 44. 

f'The Gospel of the Atonement.* Analysis to Lecture 1. 

t Tennant. 
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and the Rev. F. R. Tennant. Our object here is to present the 
doctrine of God—so far as it is comprehended by the term Holy 
Trinity in the light of modern knowledge. In this attempt we 
shall first analyse the Athanasian Greed and make an attempt to 
discover the underlying conception. Our endeavour in short 
will be to make the doctrine as understood by the Church in 
the past, intelligible to modern minds and then to examine how 
far the old conception is acceptable to present-day thought. It 
is beyond the scope of this essay to give a resume of the various 
conceptions of the Triune nature of the Deity that have arisen 
from time to time in the Eastern or the Western Church— 
although such a study would certainly do a great deal to help 
us in our efforts to understand the creed we are going to discuss. 
Jt is equally impossible to include in this essay all the various 
explanations of the so-called ‘mystery’ of Holy Trinity that arc 
given from time to time at the present day. We shall be content 
with setting forth our own interpretation of the doctrine and 
examining it in relation to modern thought. 



I 


When we deaJ with words that require some training to understand 
them, different people take them in senses not only different but absolutely 
opposed to each other. 

—Athanasius. 

No thought that ever dwelt honestly as true in the heart of man bul 
was an honest insight into God’s truth on man’s part, and has an essen¬ 
tial truth in it which endures through all changes an everlasting possession 
for us all. 

—Carlyle. 

In proportion as we love truth more and victory less, we shall 
become anxious to know what it is which leads our opponents to think 
as they do. We shall begin to suspect that the pertinacity of belief ex¬ 
hibited by them must result from a perception of something we have 
not perceived. And we shall aim to supplement the portion of truth wc 
have found with the portion found by them. 

—Herbert Spencer. 


In a recent and rather sensational work the Athanasian 
Creed has been described as an “audacious jumble of meaningless 
words”.* The author however would have done better if he 
had in the truly modern spirit tried to follow up the underlying 
thought in the Creed and endeavoured to find out a consistency 
in the various ideas expressed therein. The spirit in which the 
so-called mystery of “the three in one, and the one in three” 
is disposed of as ridiculous, is, to say the least of it, unwarrant¬ 
able in theological discussions. When I first read the Creed in 
English it did appear unintelligible, but the Latin words “tres 
unum sunt, non unus ”—the distinction between the unum and 
the unus at once suggested to me a conception which although 
not acceptable to me, was in itself consistent and intelligible. 
Creeds are attempts to express concisely previous faith and previ¬ 
ous religious experience. We may not and in fact cannot 
accept the faith and experience of the past without transform¬ 
ing them into our own ways of thinking. Still we can if we 
will, find out what that old faith and old experience were. Of 
course in such an attempt we must be on our guard lest we 
read modern ideas in old formulae—for such a procedure is 
sure to conceal the old conception. Old formulae become un¬ 
intelligible when we make the fruitless attempt to read in them 
our modern ideas. I do not mean thereby that if in our exami¬ 
nation of them we come across ideas akin to our own we arc 
to reject them as spurious—for can we dogmatically assert that 


* “The Doom of Dogma,’* p. 144. 
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not one of tlic great minds of the past made any approach to 
modern ideas? Did not the third law of motion anticipate the 
present doctrine of conservation of energy? 

However, the great thing one has to do in an undertaking 
such as the present is to understand the passages by the passages 
themselves and by the thought of the times when the passages 
were written. In other words we have to keep in mind cons¬ 
tantly that language is very changeful. The mutability of 
language is at once a virtue and a vice. For in the change of 
language we have a reflection of the change in ideas which is 
a virtue. While the changed language often makes us forget 
the original ideas they were meant to express. For instance 
in the present discussion the word 'person' is the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. What we now understand by that word is different from 
what was meant by ‘persona’ its Latin source. Even now ‘person' 
is used in a special sense by lawyers. Consequently w T e ought 
to assume at the very outset that a highly technical sense must 
attach to the word ‘person’ when it is used in a metaphysical 
connection, such as in the Athanasian Creed. 

In the Athanasian Creed we find two conceptions in wiiich 
the words '‘substance” or “essence” and “person” are used. In 
God w T e have one nature or essence but three persons ; in Christ 
the Incarnation, we have two natures but one person. We have 
here a clue as to what is meant by “nature” or “person”. Again 
the words “begotten ” and “proceeding” ought to guide us to a 
consistent conception which we may be sure underlay this parti¬ 
cular creed. 

We are in the habit of using two classes of names to 
describe the Deity. One class includes such words as the Abso¬ 
lute, the Infinite, etc. The other class express our relationship 
to Him— e.g. y Father, Lord. Sovereign, Mother, Husband, 
Saviour, and the like. Now wherever the second class of names 
are used we must conclude that there is an underlying assump¬ 
tion—viz., that the Deity is capable of holding moral relations 
with mankind. In Sanskrit and in Latin these two classes of 
names are symbolised by the neuter and the masculine genders 
respectively. In the theology of Sankaracharva we thus have 
Brahman (neuter) the Absolute—the ultimate Reality and 
Ishwara (rnasc.), God, who is Brahman under an Upadhi 
(“limitation”) because considered in our Adhyasa or manner of 
looking at, viz., that of our relationship to Him. In other words 
Ishwara is an aspect of Brahman. Brahman is transcendent: 
Ishwara is immanent. 

It is not in this sense that the terms Father and Son seem 
to be used in the Athanasian Creed. We are led to believe that 
the underlying theology of the Creed is Dualistic. It is what 
the Yen. J. M. Wilson calls the “Latin” conception of God. 
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The “Latin” conception makes God transcendent and is essen¬ 
tially dualistic.* The “Greek” conception on the other hand 
emphasises the immanence of God— its dominant thought is 
the Divine Indwelling-)- And we read “the heart and mind of 
almost every one are open to this type of theology. (Cf. the 
Greek). But it is the other, the Latin type, which is in posses¬ 
sion. It has long prevailed : it is deeply rooted in language. 
We scarcely know how Latin we are.” It is to Latin theologv, 
therefore, we should turn in our attempt to elucidate the so- 
called mystery of the T rinity as set forth in the Alhanasian 
Creed. 

In the beginning God alone existed and He made this 
world. When therefore the world was not as yet created how 
did God exist.- was He the simple impersonal Reality or was 
He a personal God—a God with a Will and Love? The 
ultimate really was not inert matter but a Spirit, a Soul who 
could will and Love. God was thus a Creator who loved,—a 
Father. But when we say God loved—the question arises whom 
did He love? Love suggests a lover and a beloved : father 
implies a son. The conclusion therefore is that in the Godhead 
we must distinguish the correlatives Father and Son. Exchange 
of love is the relationship between Father and Son. They were 
parties in other words to this transaction of love and hence in 
the language of Roman jurists the parties could be best termed 
‘Persons’. Both Father and Son are co-eternal and co-equal, 
because the hypostases are of the same Ousia , the same substance. 
The second Person is not inferior because He L the Son—but as 
the word Son might imply inferiority in any respect, the Creed 
takes care to make it explicit that no inferiority is to be attached 
to the Son. “And in this Trinity none is afore or after other; 
none is greater or less than another.” 

According to this Creed then the Father is such in His rela¬ 
tionship to the Son and not immediately to mankind.J It is 
through the Son that the world is created and it is when the 
Son comes down to the world and is incarnate in Christ that 
we become sons as well of God. Rut our sonship is not the 
same as that of the Son. Wc are created, the Son is uncreate— 
and in fact created us. The Son however is begotten. Let us 
consider for a moment the meaning of this word. In the text 
we have three words used— made, created, begotten. It appears 
that in these expressions we have a setting forth of three ways 
in which things originate—that is to say so far we can conceive. 
When a thing is made out of nothing—the word ‘Creation* is 
used—as we would sav for instance the creation of an artist. 

* “The Gospel of Atonement,“ pp. 137-147. 

f Page 143. 

X Harnack, Vol. IV, p. 30-31. 
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Some ancients believed in the creation of the world out of 
nothing. The word made is applied in the case of things made 
out of an original thing—just as given clay, the potter makes 
his ware from the clay. Making in this sense is transforming 
and implies a maker. The clay would be created —called into 
existence out of nothing while the pot would me made out of 
the clay—if our potter had both the powers. In these senses the 
Son could not be either created or made—for He was not derived 
from anything which was non-existent at one time. He was of 
the Substance of God. So the only mode of his origin could be 
begetting as in the case of a human son who is of the same 
substance as the human father.* But with this difference'—that 
as the Father and His Substance existed from eternity the Subs¬ 
tance of the Son must have existed from eternity and the Subs¬ 
tance itself was God. No doubt the word begotten was suggested 
by the correlative terms Father and Son. In India we find the con¬ 
ception that a man is reborn in his son and hence the wife is 
called the “means of rebirth” (jaya) —the process of human 
generation is conceived of as a equalisation or pluralisation of 
one’s self. It seems that the begetting associated with the Logos 
doctrine is a similar—if not the same conception. According to 
the Indian conception we do not multiply our kind but multiply 
ourselves.^ However, the Divine begetting does not take place 
sexually—that is to say by the mediation of a “middle” subs¬ 
tance and so there is no separation between the begetter and the 
begotten. 

In so far as there was a distinction between Father and Son 
(that distinction being connoted by the word ‘persona’) and in 
so far as the distinction was not subjective, that is to say, in 
our manner of looking at the Deity ; the distinction was the 
result of the process of begetting. What is implied by the 
process is spontaneity. God does not create His own Substance 
—He is not self-created for self-creation is a contradiction in 
terms—for creation involves calling into existence a different. 
substance. The Father is uncreate and not made by any one. 
The Son is uncreate and not made by even the Father. So the 
only predicate we can assert as to the “origin” of the Son is 
that He is begotten. If He were not there could be no distinc¬ 
tion between the Father and the Son for we have already asserted 
that they were co-eternal, co-equal, ecjual in Glory, in Majesty, 
in Power and in Status. The Father is unbegotten but the Son 
is begotten. And we learn that the process of begetting is spon¬ 
taneous and eternal and involves a mutual exchange of love. 

We come next to the Third Person of the Trinity—the 
Holy Ghost. We are told that the Holy Ghost is of the same 

* Cf. the expression—‘thought begets thought.* 

f This is akin to the modern biological conception which regards 
reproduction as “discontinuous growth.” 
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substance as the Father and the Son—“The Holy Ghost is of 
the Father and of the Son”—so that the Three Persons possess 
the same substance. They are not separate “portions” of the 
same Substance. Neither are they “co-ordinate equal Subs¬ 
tances”.* Consequently the Holy Ghost possesses the same 
attributes, the same powers and the same status as the other 
two Persons. The Substance being one the difference is in the 
manner of existing. The Father is unbegotten, the Son is 
begotten, the Holy Ghost “proceeds” from the Father and the 
Son. Otherwise there is no difference. But for this difference 
we should have been able to say that there were three fathers 
or three Sons or three Holy Ghosts. The Creed distinctly says, 
“So there is one Father ; not three Fathers ; one Son not three 
Sons ; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” We have 
therefore to conclude that the Father cannot be the Son, nor 
the Son the Father and the Holy Ghost neither Father nor 
Son. The three hypostases are not mutually convertible. Hence 
they form a true ‘economy’ of the Godhead. Further, what is 
the difference between generate and spirare (begetting and 
breathing)? The Holy Ghost, the Pneuma, “proceeds” and so is 
the “breath” of the Godhead. But “breath” should not imply 
a different Substance in the case of God. It must be His Essence 
for God has only One Essence not two. In the case of man we 
have reproduction and respiration. In modern thought respira¬ 
tion of course is a vital function—but in ancient thought, 
whether Greek, Hebrew, Latin or Indian or Persian the 
‘pneuma’ was ‘vital air* “pran vayu”. A living organism was 
composed of material essence, an all-pervading “vital air” and 
an equally all-pervading reproductive fluid. Ancient physio¬ 
logy conceived the organism as made up of these three prin¬ 
ciples. (It is still taught in the Ayurveda system of medicine 
in India).f The three principles constituted also the differentia 
of the organism—the possession of these principles distinguished 
an organism from a machine, a made thing. We saw that 
begetting w r as a spontaneous and eternal process. We are also 
obliged to conclude that “proceeding” or “breathing” must also 
be a spontaneous and eternal process. In the case of animal 
organisms, the processes of begetting and breathing have a 
beginning and an end and are determined by the power which 
we have received from God—so those processes in animals 
although spontaneous when compared with dead machines are 
not so in reality—for we are creatures, we are the creations of 
an Eternal Power. But God is not created, He is self-existing 
And so in His case the two processes are spontaneous and 
eternal in the real and full sense of the w'ords. 


# Hamack, IV, p. 

t See "Aryan Medicine" bv H. H. The Thakorc Saheb of Gondal, 
M.D., LL.D. 
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What is the result of the human process of generation? 
Surely, another man. Man begets man. So God begets God— 
only the begetting is eternal. 'The human organism not only 
reproduces but breathes—what does it breathe? We have learnt 
to say that he breathes atmospheric: air, containing certain 
gases. But according to the ancient conception the human 
breath was an essential part of the organism—it was nothing but 
‘vital air’—invisible pervading the system and constituting life 
itself. For the matter of that do we know yet what life is? 
Modern Physiology says that respiration is oxidation—an inter¬ 
change of gases carried on not in the lungs but in all the tissues 
throughout the body, and nothing more. Modern knowledge 
has removed the solution a step further and no more. The 
problem of life still remains unsolved. Ancient Physiology 
conceived breath as life and as such a fundamental principle in 
the organism. Was not the Spirit referred to as the Giver of 
Life? It is intelligible now why the Creed says “The Holy 
Ghost is of the Father and of the Son.” The Spirit pervaded 
the warp and woof (so to speak) of the Godhead—not of a 
material different from the texture (to continue the analog)) 
but of the same identical essence. It is in modern times that 
we have learnt to analyse the respiratory air and hence we are 
in the habit of looking upon the breath as something external 
to ourselves. But from the ancient point of view the breath, 
the ‘pneuma* was in ourselves and formed a part—that is to 
say, an organic part of ourselves. It is well to remember 
that phrases like ‘in us,* ‘within us*, ‘outside us’ imply spatial 
category but in the case of Spirits such a category is to be used 
only by metaphor. The ‘pneuma* is again a ‘person’ because 
there is a relationship between the Holy Ghost and the other 
two hypostases. We have asserted that the Substance is one 
‘tres unum sunt’ but that the Holy Ghost ‘proceeds’ from the 
Father and the Son. The ‘proceeding from* implies a relation 
—for which we have no word. Still in as much as a relation 
is implied we must predicate ‘persona* to the Holy Ghost. 
‘Persona’ is the generic name for parties between whom any 
sort of relationship exists. 

Let me hope that in this analysis of the Athanasian 
Creed this at least has emerged that the Doctrine of Trinity 
as set forth in the Athanasian Creed, is an intelligible con¬ 
ception. It asserts that the Godhead is an organism. Our 
modern ideas of an organism are so clear and definite that we 
have a single word to express the conception. In the olden 
days they did not understand the human or animal organism 
so well as we do now—consequently they could not define their 
conception by means of a word. They were obliged to make 
a series of statements positive and negative to describe their 
conceptions. We could cite many examples to illustrate this 
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fact from tlic history of the various sciences hut it is needless. 

Whence did the idea originate? The source is not far 
to seek. The Scriptures tell us that man was made in the 
image of God. To know the nature of the Deity, therefore, 
the only thing possible was to study man. The conception of 
the Deity thus became a deduction by analogy of the then 
held conception of man. The Athanasian doctrine is, hence, 
really and truly an anthropomorphic * conception of God. 
But at the same time, it is pleasant to note, that the religious 
consciousness of Christian theologians prevented the analogy 
being thoroughly complete. God’s self-existence, His Eternity, 
His Omnipotence and His Unity were preserved in the 
conception. 

When did the idea originate? The answer to this 
question cannot be given by the writer. He is but a beginner 
in the study of Church history. To trace the rise of the con¬ 
ception in the Early Church or its formulation as the so-called 
Athanasian Creed is beyond his powers. It can only be done 
by a long study of Christian literature from the earliest times. 
Only one name he can cite here—that of Tertullian. Accord¬ 
ing to Tertullian, there is, in the Divine Substance, “no 
separatio or divisio or clispersio, or diversitas though there is 
indeed a distributio, distinctio, dispositio, dispensatio, an 
oikonomia , in short, a differentia per distinctionem.”f (This 
comes very near to our conception of an organism). The 
writer has an idea that if the Greek conception of Logos and 
the “Greek type of theology” had not disturbed many a 
Christian theologian of the early centuries—there would not 
have been so many controversies on the subject of Holy Trinity. 
All the heretical opinions which the Church had condemned 
and the fact of their condemnation bear ample testimony to 
the strength of conviction with which the doctrine of the 
Trinity here discussed was held and has been held by the 
Western Church. 


Christology 

We shall now consider the Christology of the Athanasian 
Creed. Christology is not essential to our purpose. But 
since most of the creeds started from Christology and built up 
their doctrine of Trinity, it will not be out of place to try 
and see if we get any light on our doctrine of Trinity from 
the Christology of the Athanasian Creed. 

It is set forth in the Creed that the Son of God “of the 
Substance of the Father” and “begotten before the worlds” 


* It is needless to say that we use the word here in neither a good 
nor a bad sense. It is used in its literal sense, 
f Harnack, op. cit. Vol. IV, p. 122. 
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took up manhood and so became “One Christ”. The Divine 
Substance was not “converted into flesh”—for that which was 
uncreate could not become a created thing. Nor could the 
human nature or substance become Cod as then a created 
object would become incrcate—ail utter absurdity. So “the 
Perfect God and Perfect Man” became “One altogether ; not 
by confusion of Substance.” There was no transformation of 
Divine Essence into human essence nor of human essence into 
Divine Essence. It. follows then that there is a union of sub¬ 
stances--not unitv of substance, in Christ. Further “the 
reasonable soul and flesh is one man”, i.e., the reasonable soul 
pervades the flesh. And this combination is called man. The 
reasonable soul by itself is not man: neither is flesh by itself 
man. Similarly Man (that, is to say the union of soul and 
flesh) together with Divine Substance forms a new being whom 
we call Christ. Now the Divine Substance was a Person before 
the incarnation—by virtue of His relationship to the Father ; 
and as the relationship was not lost through incarnation— 
rather the relationship was extended to the new being (Math, 
III. 17)—Christ remained a ‘Person’. In so far as there w r as 
"manhood’ in Christ, he suffered and descended into hell. 
While the Divinity in him required that he should ascend into 
Heaven to rejoin the Father. 

This conception of the Incarnation is consistent with the 
Dualistic Metaphysic or the Latin type of theology. The clear 
and radical distinction between the Divine Substance and 
created material ; the further distinction between reasonable 
soul and flesh ; the distinction between heaven and hell—such 
was the feature of the Dualism. Yet the religious conscious¬ 
ness of Man required that God should not be a distant deity 
—indifferent to His helpless creatures. So One of the Divine 
Persons came down to the world and took on manhood and 
so brought about a union (not unity) between Divinity and 
humanity. This is not the only union. On the day of 
judgment the reasonable soul and flesh are to unite (“men 
shall rise again with their bodies”) and the good are to “go 
into life everlasting”—presumably through the influence of the 
Holy Spirit—the Sanctifier. Religion is not satisfied with 
a transcendent God—God must be immanent to satisfy her. 
And so Christianity rests on the doctrine of Incarnation. The 
transcendent God becomes immanent through the Incarnation 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost. The Incarnation typifies 
Relative Dualism —which says that Matter and Mind depend 
on a third entity—the Spirit.* 

It is evident now that ‘the Latin type of Theology*—the 
transcendental theodicy, is at the root of the conceptions of 


# Dr. McTaggart. 
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the Trinity and Incarnation set forth in the Athanasian Greed. 
The doctrine of the Trinity does not want to tell about the 
revelation of God to the World. It is a speculation about, the 
Godhead apart from all relation to the world .* It is essen¬ 
tially a speculative doctrine about the nature of Godhead based 
on the scriptural statement that man was made in the image 
of God. It is a literally anthropomorphic view of the Deity. 
Jt asserts that the Deity is an organism ; that the three Persons 
are in organic unity in the identical organism. We cannot 
therefore say that the Trinity is a Society —for a Society 
although an organism is formed of less complex organisms. 
Besides, the conception that Society is an organism is a very 
modern one.f In the doctrine of Incarnation we have God 
coming into relation with mankind-—a proceeding very neces¬ 
sary to the religious consciousness. In Christ we have a human 
organism brought into relation with the Divine organism and 
thus resulting in a third organism. And this third organism 
was monogens —which means “the only one of its kind” unique, 
as Bishop LightfootJ pointed out. 


II 

It is not the acceptance of a theory that is salvation, nor its rejec¬ 
tion that, is damnation. 

—Archdeacon Wilson. 

The reconciliation of the ancient dualism is found in the identifica¬ 
tion of the human and the divine Life in the person of Christ. 

— Arcluleacon Wilson. 

Revelation never advances for itself the claim which its apologists 
sometimes make for it. the claim to he something absolutely new. A truth 
revealed by Cod is never a truth out of relation with previous thought. 

—Lux Mundi. 

We have said already that behind the teaching of the 
Athanasian Creed there is a Dualistic Metaphysic. The 
Dualism consists in the predication of two essences or sub¬ 
stances—(1) The created essence of the universe and (2) The 
Uncreate Divine Essence. The reconciliation of these two 
essences (or realities as wc should say in modern language) took 
place in the person of Christ, the Incarnation. Consequently 

* Hamack, op. cit. IV, p. 120. 

f A. M. Fairbairn. The Philosophy of Christian Religion. If we 
take “person” in our modern sense of course wc should have to say 
that the Godhead was a Society and likewise Christ the Incarnation. 

I On Clement of Rome, Ad. Cor. I, 25. 
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the Incarnate Son of-God was unique. But the necessities of 
the Christian religion demanded a conception of God which 
led to the doctrine of Trinity. The Creator must be a loving 
creator for Jesus hath proclaimed the goodness and love of God. 
Also the necessity of explaining the baptismal formula, ‘the 
character’ of the doctrine of Trinity,* as well as that of 
bringing the doctrine of Incarnation into line with the theodicy 
must have led to the conception in the Alhanasian Creed 
which we have analysed. The conception amounts to accept¬ 
ing a twofold existence. An organism side by side with its 
created product a mechanism. The problem before the 
Church was not ‘Is there a God* but ‘What is God’ i.e.. the 
“problem of Esscme”f—and the solution was that the God¬ 
head was an organism—an eternal organism. As Dr. Fairbairn 
in his Philosophy of the Christian Religion very well con¬ 
tended, that everywhere in all religions,—and what community 
on this earth has not had a religion—the problem of essence 
has taken up most of man’s attention. In the stages of 
Animism and Polytheism man conceived the society of gods 
after his own on this earth.J When monotheism was reached 
the nature of the One God became the vital question with 
every earnest thinker. In the Upanishads we have the memor¬ 
able question “ Asad va ldam agra aseed” —Was It (the Reality) 
at the beginning imdi[ferentiatcd ? A “barren unity” the 
mere postulate of a Being may satisfy metaphysic but it can 
never appeal to the religious consciousness of man. In every 
age and in every clinic religion has insisted on more than one 
predicate for this Being. 

Modern thought does not accept the Latin type of theo¬ 
logy. It is permeated by the immanent doctrine of God. 
Modern metaphysic has done away with two independent 
realities Matter and Mind. Modern Theology accepts that the 
human soul is the image of the Supreme Soul. Mind reigns 
supreme in present-day thought. Monism is the acknowledged 
Philosophy. Hence it is no longer possible to postulate two 
Essences. There is tine Essence. 

“The One Deity, Who, spider-like, from out His own 
essence spun the threads of creation and covered Himself there¬ 
with” (Hindu Philosophy). 

“The infinite and eternal Power that is manifested in every 
pulsation of the universe is none other than the living God.” 
(Fiske). 

“He is immanent in the Universe, as it has been woven 
out of His substance and is sustained every moment by His 
power, but He is iranscedcnt also, because what is mani- 

# Lux Mundi, j». 91. 

+ Lux Mundi. 

t Fairbairn, op. dr. 
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fested of Him is in space and time, while He Himself is above 
all space and lime.” (Sankaracharya). 

We do not hold then that there is One Organism—out¬ 
side a mechanism. Modern thought conceives One Organism, 
One Unity which we can best describe as the Personaliiy— 
“Personality" is the widest word known to us and the greatest 
unity. God is the "perfect personaliiy,” the ideal personality. 
Professor Iverach, following Lotzc says: “To me the diiliculty 
is not wild her personality should be predicated of God. but 
whether so great a word should be a predicate of man. At 
the best, we are imperfect persons, with a personality not 
realized, dependent, having our states and our experience 
largely set for us, not by us, not able to determine wholly either 
the character or the limits of our experience. Vet the persona¬ 
lity in ourselves is so far given as to enable us to sec what a 
perfect personality is.”* 

Thus in our present mode of thinking all our conception 
of God—all the predicates that we can assert about the God¬ 
head is summed up in the word "Personality.” Yet can we 
say what immense possibilities lie before the future genera¬ 
tions when in the light of new knowledge they interpret our 
word "Personality”? We have but faintly grasped a truth ; 
for can we define or describe the contents of the word 
accurately? We can but lisp the word like children—for we 
are but ‘in the morning of the times’. 

Again in the stale of our present knowledge we can 
do nothing better than say that God is perfect, personality —in 
whom there is no becoming (Lotze).f For us human beings, 
personality is a goal ; it. has to be won ; our personality is pro¬ 
gressive ; we are at any stage only imperfect persons. 

Personality is variously described. It has been stated in 
terms of Power, Wisdom and Love (Rashdall). Illingworth 
describes]; the chief attributes of personality as "individua¬ 
lity, self-consciousness, self-determination, love and, as the 
result of their living interaction, character.” Professor Iverach 
gives us a deeper insight into personality: 

"The rational being has thus a work to do. The several 
elements in the individual life, the antithesis into which they 
tend to fall, the seeming contradictions between the sensual and 
the rational, between the individual and society, and all the 
other divergencies which might be stated, are to be harmonized 
in the unity of the personal life But this is only one part of 
self-realization. To unite the several elements of the indivi¬ 
dual life so that there will ensue a realised harmony is a great 

* Prof. Iverach’s “Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philo¬ 
sophy,” p. 225-26. 

f Iverach, op. cit. Chapter VII. 

I Illingworth, op. cit. p. 41. 
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achievement; it is still greater to unite the several personal 
lives in a synthesis of a larger sort. The individual is parti- 
cular, personality is universal. All humanity is potentially in 
every man. Each of us has to outgrow the individual, and to 
attain to somewhat of that personality which is the concilia¬ 
tion of the several individual lives.* * * § 

As we rise on the stepping stone of our dead selves—our 
personality grows. Individuality is given and it remains—our 
angularities are not rubbed off but are sharpened and lead to 
the “fullest development of the uniqueness of every persona¬ 
lity.” And yet there is “a spiritual integration of such 
personalities.” What is the means of such integration?f 
“The unity of a barrel is made by the hoops, the unity of an 
organism is constituted by a principle of life acting from within, 
the unity of a social organism must be constituted by the self¬ 
surrender [deliberate, rational, free] of the members to the 
whole, and of the whole to the members.” Such a unity is not 
yet but is coming nearer. 

If in the history of the world we have any instance of a 
human being attaining such personality as comes nearest to 
our ideal, it is that of Christ Jesus. In His life-history we 
have a deliverate, rational, free self-surrender, an immeasur¬ 
able love for His Father and for the human race and the 
development of a character which can only be expressed by 
‘Sinless nature.’ “His sinlessness consists in absence of actual 
sin ; our sinfulness in the weaving of sinful acts into sinful 
habits and character.J His nature was necessarily neutral and 
non-moral, and the source of impulses, or bases of desire whose 
indulgence would have produced sin. Without such impulses 
He could neither have been tempted nor have lived a moral 
human life. But His will never consented to such impulses 
when consent would have involved departure from the ideal 
of holiness.” He therefore is our Example, our Teacher, His 
personality is the image and the nearest approximation to 
Perfect Personality. He can therefore be called the Incarna¬ 
tion. The old view was that in the Incarnation we had a 
union of two essences. We have now done away with duality 
of essence in the old sense. The Incarnation to us must be 
one in which we see “an absolute and eternal purpose of 
God”§—the attainment of perfect personality on the part of 
imperfect ‘persons’. The gradual unfolding of personality is 
our destiny and the type of personality that is to be unfolded, 
attained and won, is witnessed in the Person of Christ. So 
the Person of Christ is of such moment to the Christian Church 

* Prof. Iverach (Theism p. 216). 

f Iverach op. cit. p. 219. 

} Tennant op. cit. p. 168. 

§ Tennant, p. 150. 
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and to the whole world. If by life we mean the process of 
unfolding of personality—then Christ-life is the life to be 
lived. ‘For me to live is Christ.’ 

Christ-life as an atonement has a new meaning for us. It 
is not a reconciliation, ransom or expiation or vicarious 
suffering. The self-surrender of Christ is to us as to Abelard* 
“a manifestation of divine love” to “inflame” our hearts with 
love and win them to obedience to God.” The Incarnation 
reveals God to us in a way that we do not find in Nature or 
in ourselves. Still we have to live our lives—unfold our per¬ 
sonalities. Emerson said “We think as deep as we live.” Our 
interpretation or understanding of any fact increases with the 
width of our experience and depth of our life. The Incarna¬ 
tion cannot be of any service to me—it will be a meaningless 
enigma to me—if I do not live the life which the Incarnation 
reveals. Athanasius said “God became man so that men may 
become gods.” The Incarnation reveals the law of our being 
—as well as the goal of our becoming. He is “the Way, the 
Life and the Truth.” lie shows us the way to the goal and 
so shortens the route but does not bring the goal any nearer. 
We must walk the way to reach the goal—we must live this 
life if we arc to attain Life. 

It has been stated before that the doctrine of Trinity as 
set forth in the Athanasian Creed is anthropomorphic. Let 
us hasten to say that our conception of God as Perfect Per¬ 
sonality is also anthropomorphic. It cannot but be anthro¬ 
pomorphic. In so far as the Transcendent God can be appre¬ 
hended by Man, our idea of Him must be anthropomorphic. 
If we call ourselves persons God must be al least like us— 
certainly not inferior to us. But as soon as we say that He 
is Perfect Personality we imply that He is something more 
than we. The reproach of anthropomorphism is unjust and 
unscientific. As Professor Tverach has shown, we form the 
conception of an Eternal Energy from our own possession of 
energy. Why can we not with as much logic conceive of an 
ideal Personality on the basis of our own imperfect persona¬ 
lity ? Man’s view of God must always be anthropomorphic, 
rather based on anthropomorphism. But as man becomes 
more and more of a person as he advances in knowledge, 
character and piety, the contents of his conception will increase 
in accuracy and approximation to truth. The anthropomor¬ 
phism of the Athanasian Greed and the anthropomorphism of 
the present Evolutionistic thought agree in their method— 
thinking of God in the analogy of man ; but they differ in 


* “The Gospel of the Atonement/’ p. 78. 

16 
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this that the Evolutionistic conception of man as an organism 
is far more complex and differentiated than that of the Creed. 
Our modern view of man is that he is a peculiar organism— 
though connected bv descent with other organisms—and hence 
we call him ‘a personality'. The Ancient view of man also 
was that he was something other than his surroundings ~a 
creature unlike his fellow-creatures and material surroundings, 
lie was not a machine—which could be taken to pieces. He 
was more than a machine. What this ‘more than a machine' 
was, was not expressed by a single word (like ‘organism’ of 
modern language) but was described at some length. The 
nearest phrase that formulated it was ‘a living machine.’ From 
this notion of man was deduced the notion of God. Christia¬ 
nity worshipped a “Living” God. And she tried to explain 
this epithet ‘living’ in various ways. At last she succeeded and 
we had the Athanasian Creed. 

Let us consider the following passage from the Rig Veda: 

Then there was neither Aught nor Naught, nor air nor sky beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In waters gulf profound? 

Nor death was then, nor dcalhlcssness, nor change of night and day. 

That One breathed calmly, sell-sustained; nought else* beyond 7/ lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 

“That One breathed calmly, self-sustained.” Here we 
have the Vcdic conception of God before the Creation. We 
cannot call this an ‘organic’ view in the same sense as we can 
term the Trinitarian. God breathes and is self-sustained— 
but nothing is mentioned of His love. And the pronoun It 
is used. This is not anthropomorphic in strictness--it may he 
called zoomorphism—for here we have no mention of one 
faculty of rnan—viz., that of love. The doctrine of Trinity 
gives us a strictly anthropomorphic view—a real Living God 
where ‘Living’ includes ‘Loving’. 

When we say God is Perfect Personality we also imply that 
He is a Living God. Our conception of ‘Living’ connotes 
more. Our idea of ‘Living’ is wider and deeper inasmuch as 
our understanding of Man is wider and deeper. Nevertheless 
as we always associate vitality and love with man ; so did the 
ancients. We have elaborated their conception of man. Our 
Psycho-Ethico-Physiology is an elaboration of tlieir Anthro¬ 
pology. So our conception of Personality is an elaboration of 
their Doctrine of Trinity. They arrived at the conception— 
at the eternal truth that God was not a mechanism but an 
eternal ‘organism’. We have built on that faith and our 
Person is a supra-organic unity. Put the ‘vital core of truth’ 
in both is the same—that we worship a Living God! 
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III* 

I lu: develop men I of the Christian faith into an all-embracing theo¬ 
sophy, and the identification of faith with theological knowledge are proof: 
that the Christian religion on Greek soil entered the proscribed circle of 
the native religious philosophy and has remained there. 


—Harnack. 


Only when the divine itself bodily enters mortality can mortality be trans¬ 
formed. It is not, however, the hero, but God Himself alone, who 
possesses the divine, that is to say, eternal life*, and so possesses it as to 
permit of His giving it to others. The Logos, then, must be God Himself 
and He must have actually become man. 

-Harnack. 


One of the most valuable results of Church history is that it teaches 
us not to be partisans, Origenist or Augustinian. but to look for truth as 
combining the positive aspects of (ontrasted but really complementary 
schools of thought. 

—J. V. Bartlett. 

Iii this Chapter it is proposed to consider several analogies 
and metaphors that are put forward to explain the concep¬ 
tion of the Holy Trinity. One very common view prevalent 
just now gives a psychological parallel. Just as the mind has 
three aspects of its activities in knowing, feeling and striving, 
so the Triune Deity has three spiritual principles that may 
be described as Father, Son and Holy Ghost. In mental states 
one or other of the aspects is predominant and so in His rela¬ 
tions to the w'orld one or other of the Persons in the Trinity 
is predominant at times. But such a view approaches the 
heresies of “subordination” on one hand and the heresies of 
“confusion” on the other. No Person in the Trinity in the 
orthodox statement of the Athanasian creed is lower in dignity 
or majesty or subsistence than the others. And no one 
is identical with any one of the others—for we should not 
accept that there are three Fathers or three Sons or three 
Spirits. 

Another metaphor describes the Holy Trinity as a Family 
or as a Society composed of three persons in the sense of in¬ 
dividuals. Such a view was taken also by some in the Early 
church but it is quite obviously a Tritheism—which could 
never be reconciled to the monotheistic teachings of Judaism 
or of Jesus of Nazareth himself. 

A geologist has recently offered a chemical analogy. He 
suggests that as carbon exists in three different forms—coal. 


* The original typescript for this chapter was unfortunately lost and 
so it had to be re-written lroni memory. 


—~b. c. G. 
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graphite and diamond—so the Deity could exist in the (onus 
or persons of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This analogy how¬ 
ever cannot be reconciled to the Athanasian Creed. It is 
quite clear that carbon while it is coal is not diamond ; nor 
is it diamond so long as it is coal or graphite. The Persons 
in the Trinity are coexistent and coelernal and coequal 
in power, glory and majesty. Such coexistence is best under¬ 
stood as that of factors in an organism. The Deity is Father, 
Son and Spirit at the same time and for all time. These 
‘Persons’ are in organic unity as we should put it at the present 
day. The adult living organism lives and breathes and mul¬ 
tiplies at the same time. T he Living God, similarly, exists, 
breathes (Sp irate) and begets (generate) all the time— in so 
far as He is a living organism. God may be much more than 
a living organism upon earth but He must he at least a living 
organism of the earthly type. 

Again three Persons in one Essence can be conceived as a 
threefold Will in One Spirit. By on si a we should mean the 
Spirit as He is in Himself—not in relation to the World. T he 
Will however brings Him into relation to the world at once. 
T he Will to Create results in the ctcat ion of the World and 
this Will leads on to the Will to Love —the creatures and love 
leads to the 117// to Save —will to free them from Sin and give 
them the Life Eternal. The Will to-Lovc is begotten by the 
Will to-Create and the Will-lo-Save proceeds from both the 
other Wills. If will be taken psychologically as the expression 
of Character we may conceive the Trinity as a threefold 
Character—such as we find in the teaching of the illustrious 
Keshub Chunder Sen of the Brahmo Somaj of India. The 
following extract from his memorable lecture in 1882 on “That 
Marvellous Mystery the Trinity “—expresses the ‘persons’ as 
‘conditions’ or ‘manifestations’ or ‘functions’ of what we should 
sa\ in modern language the Personality of the Triune God. 
P>ut, taken with the context and with the rest of the exposi¬ 
tion, it implies a T hree-fold Character in the Deity—the three¬ 
fold character that must lie behind the three-fold activity or 
function in relation to the Creation and thus forms the 
foundation of a three-fold Manifestation: — 

“Here von have I lit.* complete triangular figure of the Trinity, three 
profound truths the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—making up 
i her harmonious whole of the economy of creation. Gentlemen, look at 
this dear triangular figure with the eye of faith, and study its deep mathe¬ 
matics. The apex is the very God Jehovah, the Supreme Brahma of the 
Vedas. Alone, in His own eternal glory, He dwells. From Him comes 
down the Son in a direct line, an emanation from Divinity. Thus God 
descends and touches one end of the base of humanity, then running 
all along the base permeates the world, and then by the power of the 
Holy Ghost drags up regenerated humanity to Himself. Divinity coming 
down to humanity is the Son ; Divinity carrying up humanity to heaven 
is the Holy Ghost. This is the whole philosophy of salvation. Such is. 
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llic? short story of human redemption. How beautiful, how soul-satisfying! 
The Father continually manifests His wisdom and mercy in creation, till 
they take the form of pure sonship in Christ, and then out of one little 
seed-Christ is evolved a whole harvest of endless and ever-multiplying 
Christs. God coming down and going up—this is creation, this is salva¬ 
tion. In this plain figure of three lines you have the solution of a vast 
problem. The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost ; the Creator, the Exem¬ 
plar, and the Sanctifier : 1 am, T love, I save ; the Still God, the Journeying 
God. the Returning God ; Force, Wisdom, Holiness; the True.'the Good, 
the beautiful ; Sat, Chit, Anauda ; “Truth, Intelligence and joy.” Has 
not the Holy Ghost been described as the “Comforter?”. Truly lie is 
I he? heart’s joy. Thus the Trinity of Christian theology corresponds 
strikingly with Sach< /ridariaiida of Hinduism. You have three conditions, 
three manifestations of Divinity. Yet there is one God, one Substance, 
amid three phenomena. Not three gods, but one God. Whether alone 
or manifest in the Son, or quickening humanity as the Holy Spirit, it is 
the same God, the same identical Deity, whose unity continues indivisible 
amid multiplicity of manifestations. Now He is, now He moves, now lie 
returns ; now in His own glory, now in the Son’s glory, now in the glory 
of the converted sinner ; but it is the same God throughout. Who can 
deny that there is an essential and undivided unity in this so-called Trinity? 
Let not man’s corrupt imagination evolve the evils of polytheism and ido¬ 
latry out of the blessed Trinity. Let not lying lips say that Christ came 
to teach three Gods. One was his God, the same yesterday, today and for 
ever. How grand the conception of the Three in One! How beautiful 
and sublime the thought when realized in consciousness! Were I to con¬ 
template the mystery of that marvel of Christianity, the Trinity, in solitary 
communion, I would close* my eyes, and. lost in wonder, rapt in solemn 
silence, I would point my finger thus- Above, Below, Within ; the Father 
above, the Son l>elow, the Holy Ghost within. They shine one into 
another, and anon they mingle in synthetic unity, and are lost in the 
dazzling radiance of the Supreme One. In God’s bosom there never was 
discord. No hostilities in sacred heaven, no jarring personalities, no con¬ 
tradictory Divinities, no wars of gods and goddesses. Peace reigns alxne, 
harmony dwells in the land of the Trinity. You may conjure up three 
fighting Divinities, you may make three Gods and worship them as the 
idolators do. But rcmeml>er the true Trinity is not three persons, but 
three functions of the same Person.** 

I 

This fine Indian interpretation also proceeds on Sabellian 
lines which Schliermacher also preferred to the orthodox 
or Athanasian interpretation. However our object is to under¬ 
stand the latter and find what is implied therein. The Atha¬ 
nasian doctrine of Trinity tries to tell us.not what God is in 
relation to the world but what, the Deity is in Himself. As 
such the Deity is wholly in the Father and wholly in the Son 
and wholly in the Holy Spirit. And the divine attributes are 
not plural, hut shared by Them in common. In what we 
understand as organic unity at the present day the whole orga¬ 
nism is in each of its “parts” or principles and each “part” 
or principle is in the whole. The whole exists for each “part” 
and each “part” exists for the whole. The “part” is such that 
the whole is not merely the sum of the parts but the whole 
and the part are not separable or divisible. The whole is not 
the whole without the part and the part is not part withouL 
the whole. And the Athanasian creed approaches this view of 
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an organism and tries to assert that the Deity is a Divine orga-^ 
nism in Whom we can distinguish three elements (each and all 
also divine). The Deity is a unity-in-difference and not a bare, 
barren unity—if we express it in Hegelian language. Atha¬ 
nasius, however, could not escape “Subordinationisrn.” For 
while the Father is ingenerate, and the Son is generated 
(though the generation is “timeless”, eternal) and the Holy 
Ghost does proceed from Father and Son, it is difficult to avoid 
a relation of Subordination of the Second and Third Persons 
to the Father. But such a step is also inevitable, if we are to 
avoid asserting “complete” likeness which would take us to 
Tri theism! 

The want of a clear idea of an “organism”—of a living 
being—was responsible it seems for all the difficulties that 
troubled the Early Catholic Church in working out a clear con¬ 
ception of the Living God. We have just mentioned the 
difficulty in the way of Athanasius who after St. Paul was the 
greatest figure in the Early Church. And when half a century 
later Augustine expounded Christian doctrine and tried to 
explain the Trinity, he also found it possible to do so only by 
analogies that created many difficulties. To explain the 
spiritual by the material is to court failure. Likewise to set 
forth organic unity and organism in terms of ‘non-organ ic 
analogy cannot but raise difficulties. As Uberweg points out,* 
Augustine repudiated the Sabcllian doctrine of unity of person 
of the Godhead yet the several analogies he employed to illus¬ 
trate the nature of the Trinity were taken from the sphere of 
individual existence. 

One analogy was—the union of Being, Life and Know¬ 
ledge in man which he later changed into—union of Being, 
knowledge and love in man. Afother he took from union of 
Memory, Thought and Will. A fourth he drew from the 
sphere of reason—the union of consciousness of Eternity, 
Wisdom and Love of blessedness. Augustine also pointed out 
that in all created things there was an adumbration of the 
Trinity in various degrees. In created things there was the 
7'riad of ‘Being in general,* their own particular Being, and 
the orderly combination of the former (universal) with the 
latter (the particular)— esse, species , ordo. A further triad to 
be found in all things was— Mensura, numerus , pond us — 
quantity, number, and weight. In working out these analogies 
Augustine perceived that God was the highest and most com¬ 
plete form of being and that God had given various degrees of 
being (and therefore various trials we presume) to things 
created by Him out of nothing. In the case of the Son (or 
Logos) there was no calling forth a being from the non- 


* History of Philosophy—Vol. I, p. 341. 
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existent but a putting forth from the Divine Essence Itself— 
a process which is described as “begetting”—a spontaneous 
process that means the production or emergence of like from 
like. There was no act of the Will of God concerned in the 
existence of the Son—but a process in the very nature of the 
Divine Essence. Thus the Son and the Spirit were spon¬ 
taneous activities of the Divine Organism and not any 
expression of His Will in the manner of the creation of the 
World from the non-existent. 

The Dualism of the created world and Uncreated Sub¬ 
stance or ousia became more pronounced in the Early church 
with the growing belief in a Transcendent Deity.* Tran¬ 
scendence made conceptions of Incarnation and Mediation 
logically necessary. The Transcendent God must be revealed 
by the Incarnation or by the Mediator. The Uncreate cannot 
become created substance by “confusion” of substance. The 
uncreated Logos however enters into relationship with the 
created—on the analogy of mind associating with a body— 
and forms a unique Person—the Christ. Further the same 
Dualism influenced the conception of Redemption . Created 
natures could only become immortal by taking on uncreated 
immortal essence. And the only way for mortals to do this 
would be to partake of the nature the two fold, the ambiguous 
nature of Christ. Hence the need of Eucharist. The agape 
or love feast of the earliest generations after Christ (the sub- 
apostolic age) formed an integral part of the primitive Lord’s 
supperf—“the deep religious meaning of which lay in the fact 
that all classes including the otherwise despised slave, sat down 
together at the table of the one Lord, and deepened, by 
practically recognizing, their oneness as bretheren in Christ. 
In the Eucharistic prayers, the bread and cup were regarded 
both as sample of the Creator’s bounty, and as symbolising the 
‘spiritual food and drink* of eternal life brought nigh in Jesus 
Christ.” The widely prevalent Lord’s Supper had for its 
climax the Eucharist but it later became more and more official 
though semi-private ‘love feasts’ were also allowed for centuries 
later. With the growth of Patristic Philosophy, the Lord’s 
Supper came to symbolise the partaking of the Lord’s Dual 
nature and the preparation for the mysterious redemption and 
‘deification’ necessary to the attainment of the Life Eternal. 
Without partaking of the nature of Christ, created beings 
could not hope to acquire as it were, the uncreate nature that 
alone could secure immortality or Eternal life. 

As Hatch points out (Hibbert Lectures, 1888, ch. 9) the 
Transcendence of God came to be understood in two forms— 


*Vide Hatch: Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 

fj. V. Bartlett—Early Church History, p. 39. 
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transcendence proper and supra-cosmic form. Origen and his 
followers protested against the Supra-cosmic theory and asserted 
that God’s Being was absolutely intelligent and His only 
attribute was to know and to be known. Human intelligence 
being made in God’s image the human mind was capable of 
knowing the Divine. The difficult question of the Revelation 
or Mediation of the Transcendent had to be answered in 
various ways. One view (Modal Monarchianism) held that 
Christ the incarnation was a temporary mode of the existence 
of the one God. But Hatch says, “the dominant conception" 
was that special forms (e.g. Aeons) and modifications existed 
in the Supreme Being and came forth from Him “by which 
He both made the world and revealed Himself to it.’’ These 
Special forms were understood in various ways but the most 
important from our point of view are those which considering 
God as Mind, distinguished elements or modes in the Divine 
Mind and proceeded to individualise and ‘personise’ (hypos- 
tatise) them. In such attempts the synthesis of Platonic ideas 
and the Stoical logoi was an important step. 

Of the various ‘psychological’ theories on this subject, 
Hatch mentions one which held that Mind was born from the 
unborn Father and from Mind were born Logos and Prudence, 
Wisdom and Force. The most notable view was that of 
Marcus w r ho explained that by Mind as the only-begotten of 
God is to be understood the revelation of God to Himself : It 
was His Self-Consciousness. This Divine self-consciousness 
was and “is at once a revelation and a creation—the only 
immediate revelation and the only immediate creation.” This 
thought has its parallel in the Upanishads in that Brahman 
eternally w r as and came to know Himself as Brahman ( aham 
Brahmasmi, I am Brahman). 

Thus we see that in the Early church there was a wide¬ 
spread attempt to interpret God as a Spirit. That spirit was 
conscious, that spirit was mind was universally acknowledged. 
But to understand the Spirit God in the likeness of the human 
soul was a formidable undertaking, when we consider that a 
reconciliation of Scripture had to be effected with monotheistic 
Judaism on the one hand and with Greek thought and philo¬ 
sophy on the other. Platonic Dualism and Stoical Monism 
had also to be reconciled. From our vantage ground in the 
twentieth century we are at first perplexed at the confusion 
that seems to reign in the world of early Christian thought. 
But trust in God’s Dispensations and faith in the true orienta¬ 
tion of the human mind, assure us that ancient thought was 
striving its very best to solve the mystery of the Living God 
—to form an adequate conception of the Personality of God— 
of the Spirit-nature of God. Those who attained the insight 
that God was a conscious Being and a Self-conscious Being 
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reached nearer the true perception of the Spirit God. But 
they seemed to have a tendency to belittle Matter—as repre¬ 
sented by the material body in human beings. Mind and 
matter seem to be united in an intricate manner in what we 
call Life. And the ancients who did not differentiate between 
Life and Mind could not agree, we may be sure, to neglect 
body but refused to accept Mind without body. To such 
thinkers the study of the human organism revealed a parallel 
in the Divine Organism. As light must shine so thought or 
mind must reveal itself and this revealing nature of the Deity 
was liypostatised as the Holy Ghost Who proceeds from the 
Deity and therefore is like unto the ‘breath* (spirare) of the 
Supreme Being. As thought alone can beget thought and 
Mind can beget itself, the Supreme Being must be eternally 
engaged in begetting thought and consciousness and self-con¬ 
sciousness. The Father is Self-consciousness and the Son is 
consciousness—Divine consciousness—that is eternally begotten 
in thc'exuberance', the endless richness (ai.sharya) of the Divine 
Mind as Hindu thought would say. Thus Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost represent the threefold nature —The Triune 
Essence (ou.sia) of the Supreme Being—and lead us to an 
earnest perception of the Divine Organism—of the Triune 
Personality of God. 



SECTION II 


ON ATH AN ASIAN CREED* 

(Reports of Lectures on Trinity) 

In the first part of his essay, Mr. Ghosh gave an analysis 
of the Creed, and discussed the words “person/’ and “proceed¬ 
ing” at some length. As the result of this investigation, he 
thought he found a very consistent conception pervading the 
Creed. Creeds, said Mr. Ghosh, are attempts to formulate 
religious beliefs and spiritual experience, and the Athanasian 
Creed was an attempt on the part of the early Christian 
Churches to state what they understood of the Personality of 
God. It w^as based on a dualistic metaphystic ; it was set forth 
in the language of Roman jurists, and it expressed the ideas 
of ancient physiology. The Scriptures said that man was made 
in the image of God. It was only natural, therefore, that the 
early Christians should study man or human personality to 
understand what God or Divine Personality was. And the result 
of this study is set forth in the Athanasian Creed. In the 
second part of the essay, Mr. Ghosh wanted to show that our 
modern conception of the Personality of God is just as much 
anthropomorphic as the Athanasian conception. The two con¬ 
ceptions differ in their understanding of the “Living God,” but 
the ancients, as much as we, worshipped the One Living God. 
To Mr. Ghosh the Athanasian Creed was a clear exposition of 
a vital truth—the Personality of God—found in all religions ; 
and if he did not accept the Creed it was not because it was 
false , but because it was inadequate . The modern conception 
of Personality is more adequate than the conception set forth 
in the Creed ; nevertheless, he believed the Creed was nearer 
the truth than Arianisin or Sabellianism. The paper was well 
received. The Chairmanf and six other members took part 
in the discussion that followed, and the proceedings came to 
an end with a reply from Mr. Ghosh, in wdiicli he criticised the 
view f s of Rev. T. G. Bonney, Dr. Rashdall, Principal Fairbairn, 
Illingworth, and a few others—all of whom, he said, seem to 
hold distinctly Sabellian, and therefore heretical, conceptions 
of the Trinity. 


♦Report of a lecture at Oxford Manchester College—Summer 1904— 
from “The Christian Life London, 
f Dr. Estlin Carpenter. 



a scientific: view of the doctrine 

OF THE TRINITY 


(From The Christian Life , London, July, 1905) 

At Little Portland Street Chapel, London, on Thursday 
evening, Mr. ttimal Chandra Ghosh, M.A., delivered the first 
of a scries of lectures on Christian Dogmatics, his subject being 
the doctrine of the “Trinity”. Rev. I\ II. Jones, B.A., presided, 
but the audience, among whom were Rev. John Page Hopps 
and Mrs. Hopps, was not very large. Mr. Cliosh said that he 
did not intend to go into the history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but would confine himself to an elucidation of it as 
it is set forth in the Athanasian Creed. He went into the 
subject most profoundly, treating it in a thoroughly scientific 
and scholarly manner. His conclusion was that in the Creed 
as it now stands we have a reflection of physiology as it was 
known to the ancients. The early Christian fathers started 
with the studv of man, and from that formulated a theory as 
to the nature of God. Mr. Ghosh suggested that a little more 
knowledge of physiology would enable his hearers more readily 
to apprehend the mysteries of the Creed. Then he proceeded 
to explain how the human organism essentially consists of three 
elements, namely, protoplasm, sperm, and vital air (pneuma), 
represented in the Creed as Father, Son, and Spirit. So that 
the human organism is really the basis of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Then he dealt in an interesting way with the history 
and various uses of the term “person”, from the Roman jurists 
of old up to the present day, remarking that the nearest English 
equivalent that we have is the word “factor”. The doctrine of 
the Trinity was really a statement that God is a Person, a 
living organism, and not a machine , the difference between a 
Person and a machine being obviously that the latter is in¬ 
capable of self-reproduction. Our profession that we worship 
the living God implied a knowledge on our part of what 
“living” and “life” meant. All conceptions of God were an¬ 
thropomorphic. It is unthinkable, said the lecturer, that they 
could be otherwise—following here the well-known dictum of 
Herbert Spencer. If we say God is wisdom, we thereby imply 
that we know what wisdom is ; when we speak of God as Love, 
we imply that we know what love is. Thus, all conceptions 
of God must of necessity be anthropomorphic, if they are worth 
anything at all—unfortunately, added the lecturer, they are 
frequently much less, sometimes “mineral” or “vegetal.” But 
every religion postulated the Personality of God. Quoting from 
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an Indian scripture which describes God as a “Divine Spider 
weaving creation out of His own substance,” the lecturer showed 
how the Athanasian Greed was an attempt to refute a certain 
school of heretical thought who held that nothing could be 
made out of nothing ; and, granted the assumption from which 
it started, the Athanasian Greed was a most logical deduction. 
The lecturer, speaking as an independent Eastern student of 
Western theology, deprecated the tendency of modern times to 
ridicule the formula* in which the wonderful theologic concep¬ 
tions of the early Christian fathers are stated, for they would 
all be found to contain a germ of truth when studied scienti¬ 
fically and in the light of the accumulated experience of the 
ages. A discussion was invited, but there was no response. 

The next lecture, on the L5th instant will be on the 
“Incarnation,” when Mr. Ghosh will fulfil his promise to speak 
on the practical value of these theological conceptions in daily 
life. 


Doctrine of Incarnation 
(From Christian Life , London, January, 1905) 

The second of a series of lectures on Christian Dogmatics 
was given by Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, M.A., at Little Port¬ 
land Street Chapel, on Thursday evening last. Mr. Ion Prit¬ 
chard presided. The subject of the lecture was the doctrine of 
the “Incarnation.” 

At the outset Mr. Ghosh briefly summarised his last lecture, 
on the “Trinity,” and as indicating his own attitude of mind 
he cited a suggestive passage from Herbert Spencer, who says 
that “in proportion as we love truth the more and victory the 
less, we shall become anxious to know what it is which leads 
our opponents to think as they do. We shall begin to suspect 
that the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them must result 
from a perception of something we have not perceived. And 
we shall aim to supplement the portion of truth we have found 
with the portion found by them.” This was supplemented by 
a passage to the same purport from Carlyle. Having thus cauti¬ 
ously cleared the day, the lecturer at once plunged into the 
depths of his subject ; and so far as it was possible for any one 
to make so highly abstruse a theme, with all the unspeakable 
mysteries that it involves, intelligible from the point of view 
of an audience composed of unimaginative Westerners endowed 
with but ordinary Western Intellects, we suppose we are voicing 
the feelings of all present when we say that he was eminently 
successful, not only in making his points intelligible, but in 
rendering the whole discourse profoundly interesting, revealing 
as it did at every stage a wealth of original thought and a wide 
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range of reading. Starting from the assumption that the framers 
of the Athanasian Creed were physiologists as well as metaphysi¬ 
cians, the lecturer followed with the logical skill and analytical 
nicety of a master thinker the evolution of the highly meta¬ 
physical Christology developed in that historic document. As 
the human organism consists essentially of three substances or 
elements—protoplasm, sperm, and breath—so, according to tlu 
Creed, there are three elements in the Godhead, the Father, the 
logos spermaticos, and the pneuma. It would take too much 
space to try to follow the lecturer in the ingenious exposition 
which his knowledge of modern physiology enabled him to give 
of the two processes of reproduction and breathing, and the 
beautiful analogy which he saw no less ingeniously deduced 
from these physiological processes by the framers of the Athana¬ 
sian Creed. The lecturer maintained that the essence of the 
two processes named, both in the ancient and the modern views 
of physiology was the same, namely, spontaneity. But as God 
is not created but selfexisting, with Him these two processes 
are both spontaneous and eternal. And as the result of the 
human processes of generation is man, so God begets God. only 
with Him the begetting is eternal. The lecturer further dealt 
with the word persona in its various juristical, ethical, and 
general applications ; and devoted a considerable portion of his 
lecture to elucidating the Latin metaphysic of the early Chris¬ 
tian Church concerning the existence of two essences, the created 
and the uncreated: the latter being self-existent, while the 
former was the created substance out of which the earth had 
been evolved. Here again, with a facile flow or metaphysical 
phraseology, the lecturer showed how, according to the concep¬ 
tion of the Athanasian Creed, the union between the “create” 
and “uncreate” was to be brought about, not by the confusion 
of the substances, but by unity of person. The great substances 
existed side by side, therefore Christ was called, not the Son of 
God only, but also the Son of man. The two substances were 
in union, but not in unity. An analogy drawn from the case 
of the United States of America served to convey some idea 
of the lecturer’s meaning. At first, he said, the English of the 
Creed appeared unintelligible to him, but on reading the Latin 
words tres unum sunt , non units , the distinction therein im¬ 
plied between the unum and the units suggested to him a con 
ception at least consistent and intelligible. It was set forth 
in the Creed that the Son of God, “of the substance of the 
Father” and “begotten before the worlds,” took up manhood 
and so became “one Christ.” The Divine substance was not 
“converted into flesh,” for that which was “uncreate” could 
not become a created thing. Nor could the human nature of 
substance become God, as then a created object became un¬ 
create—“an utter absurdity.” So “the perfect God and perfect 
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Man” became “one altogether, iiol bv confusion of substance.” 
Similarly, man. that is to say, ihe union of soul and flesh, 
together with the Divine Substance, forms a new being whom 
we call Christ. Granting the Dualislic metaphysic from which 
it started, the lecturer maintained that this conception of the 
Incarnation was perfectly consistent and logical. There was 
no necessarv connection, he said, between the dogma of the 
Virgin-birth and the idea of the Incarnation as set forth in the 
Creed, In India they had a series of legends of such births, 
and similar stories were to be found in nearly all Eastern 
theologies. Nor did the Creed justify, the inference sometimes 
drawn therefrom that Christ was equal with God. It distinctly 
stated that in his humanity he was inferior. The doctrine of 
the Incarnation, however, had a larger meaning. We were all 
Divine substances. As our personalities grow we are becoming 
more and more divine. And this is the larger meaning of the 
Incarnation—our capacity to become more and more perfect 
personalities, “even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
It taught that every man had in him the potentiality to become 
a Christ. Ihe doctrine of the Incarnation implied that the 
true destiny of all human beings was spiritually to become 
Christs—that was to say, to become like Christ’s perfect, 
personality. That was salvation. The same idea was seen in 
the yoga (union) of Hindoo philosophy. It w'as the union of 
the human with the Divine. Salvation, then, was the attaining 
of this perfection as implied in the w'ord personality. If in the 
history of the world wc had any instance of a human being 
that tomes near this our ideal, said the lecturer, it is that of 
Jesus Christ. In Christ wc had a human organism brought 
into relation with the Divine organism, and thus resulting in 
a third organism—the monogenes , “the only one of its kind,” 
unique, as Bishop Lightfoot had pointed out. That view of 
the incarnation revealed God to us in a way that we did not 
find either in Nature or in ourselves. Still, we had to live 
our lives and unfold our personalities. Emerson said that “we 
think as deep as we live.” Our interpretation or under¬ 
standing of any fact increases with the width of our experience 
and depth of our life. The Incarnation was a meaningless 
enigma to us if we did not live the life it revealed. Athana¬ 
sius said “God became man so that men may become gods.” 
This view' of the Incarnation revealed the Law of our being 
as well as the goal of our becoming. It was the “Way,” the 
Life, the “Truth.” Concluding with a brief reference to the 
damnatory clauses in the Athanasiigi Creed, the lecturer main¬ 
tained that they are perfectly justified if we understand by 
salvation the going on towards perfection of personality. So 
long as we did not realise the experiences embodied in the 
conception of the Creed, there was certainly a sense (if we 
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accepted the Dualistic theory of ethics upon which the Creed 
is based) in which the so-called damnatory clauses are justified. 

We have given but a meagre outline of the lecture. A 
discussion followed, in which the Chairman, Miss Florence 
Hill, Mr. Delta Evans, and others took part. In reply to some 
criticism, the lecturer explained that he defended neither the 
Monistic nor the Dualistic theory. He had simply tried, as a 
student, to give an independent and impartial exposition of 
the dogma from what he perceived to be the purpose of its 
original framers. 



SECTION III 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE* 

Faith and Reason 

Hamilton and Manse! held that wc cannot rationally 
affirm the existence of anything beyond phenomena. But 
Herbert Spencer accepting most of their arguments did go 
further and said that we could affirm the existence of the 
Reality (though we cannot affirm any of Its attributes) for we 
had always in us an indefinite consciousness of general existence. 
We know that “It is" but not “What It is". Even a denial 
of knowledge of the Absolute implied the existence of the 
basis of our intelligence. Such nineteenth century agnosticism 
had its precursors in the early Christian centuries and in fact 
in all ages and in all climes. If we cannot rationally affirm 
the existence of God and Divine activities, if reason fails to 
reach the heights of such Pisgafi vision, there is another faculty 
in us that helps us in the days and hours of such impotence. 

Faith, said Clemen if of Alexandria (c A. D. 200), was the 
precursor of knowledge. “It is the path to that love and 
holiness which qualify us to know* Divine Things." Lessing 
in modern times of rationalism also looked upon faith as a 
crutch, as a temporary leaning upon authority w r hile reason 
was not sufficiently developed. Aquinas in the thirteenth 
century also held that as fast as science (rational knowledge) 
advanced, faith w r as displaced. Augustine (c: A. D. 400) and 
Anselm (c A. D. 1 100) took a different view. They held that 
faith and science were parallel activities which later mingled 
and faith clarified the intellect and helped it to do its work 
better. In Hegelian philosophy also faith is regarded as an 
unscientific: apprehension of truth which reason may work out 
by its own effort. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, Faith is the acceptance 
of ecclesiastical teaching on the ground of authority. Accord¬ 
ing to Luther and Lutheran reformers faith, “justifying faith," 
is apprehension of close fellowship with Christ—the personal 
Saviour : and science and knowledge are the intellectual appre- 


*These paragraphs were* originally written between 1912 and 1920 
while conducting classes in Theology at the University of Calcutta and at 
the School of Theology started by the Navavidlian Sangha. They arc 
'now recast and rearranged to remove as much as possible interruptions in 
continuity of thought.—B.C.G. 

f Fisher's History of Christian Doctrine. 
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hension of the contents of that faith. As against Clement of 
Alexandria they held that it was the “apprehensive” quality of 
faith, not any love not any moral excellence of any sort, that 
is involved in it, that gave to faith its justifying quality —giving 
peace of conscience, engendering righteous conduct, making a 
new creature of the pardoned soul. A man of faith, a believer 
always does good just as the sun always shines. Thus faith 
of the Christian disciple is not the product of knowledge but 
knowledge is the result of faith. 

To understand these several positions we may recall that 
Christ is a Revelation and faith in Christ is faith in God’s 
revelation. Now God’s revelation is never out of relation to 
the thought we already have. If it were we could never 
understand it. But we can have information about God’s 
revelation to others which in course of time shall be ours. Till 
then we must have patience, hold our judgement in suspense 
and take things on trust till the knowledge is added in the 
fulness of time. Taking things on trust in such cases does 
not mean blind acceptance but a provisional allegiance in the 
belief that with the right experience will come the right, 
because adequate, understanding and interpretation. If we 
consider that faith does not mean an idle belief but a strwing 
eagerness to know and to love and to follow —Faith must 
always be a living faith and a loving faith also. It follows 
again that true faith is the condition for right experience and 
therefore for right knowledge and for increasingly adequate 
interpretation. 

Let us refer to that admirable booklet written by Keshub 
Chunder Sen nearly fifty years ago while he sailed along in 
a country-boat from Faridpur to Dacca—the booklet well- 
known to us as “True Faith”. In this exposition of Faith, 
Keshub describes it first as an attitude in spiritual life and 
an attitude that grows into a progressive Sad ban —progressive 
culture giving us insight and so becomes synonymous with and 
identical with spiritual life itself. Such an attitude developed 
by a life of religious culture, Sadhan , becomes a safeguard in 
trials and temptations of life. Faith is the foundation, 
the rock upon which wisdom and goodness and piety stand. 
Faith not only presupposes the idea of God and the idea of 
immortality and the idea of moral responsibility, but it is direct 
vision —“it behoklcth God and beholdcth immortality”. It 
relieth upon no evidence but the eyesight and w r ill have no 
mediation”. It does not depend upon inference (anuman) 
nor upon Hearsay or Information (Sabda) but upon Intuition 
or pratyaksha. Starting thus a life of faith grows in insight and 
wisdom, in piety and righteousness, in love and joy ; preserving 
and triumphing in trials and persecutions and attaining the 

17 
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heights of spirituality, suffers even deiiication and resurrection 
in the world. 

Thus a pilgrim in his life of faith, may begin with 
obedience to authority—even ecclesiastical authority, trusting 
in the salvation that resides in all revelations of God. He can 
then emphasise the “apprehension" he has himself of the 
truths and revelations of God. realising that all such are coming 
to him straight from God for his own salvation and under¬ 
stood and accepted by him to the extent of his own capacity 
and progress in spiritual life. Such apprehension of faith 
makes him into a true believer and love and goodness and 
righteousness come to him and proceed from him as naturally as 
sunshine does from the sun. He seeks now the kingdom of 
heaven and every thing else is added unto him. Knowledge 
of divine things come to him and his insight becomes fore¬ 
sight and he ma\ be looked upon even by the world around 
him as a prophet and a seer. For this very reason also he 
has to wear a crown of thorns and suffer crucifixion till resur¬ 
rection comes in all its glory to restore him to the world as 
a true man of true faith and therefore a true son of God. In 
his life of faith he became increasingly reconciled to God and 
now comes the occasion for reconciliation with the world and 
he finds his own in that spirit-solidarity that exists in the World 
of Spirits. 

Christian faith is the faith of a disciple of Christ who 
accepting Christ as a revelation of God proceeds to earn 
spiritual experience in order to learn and know the meaning 
and contents of the spiritual life. Life in the spirit prepares 
for the life of the spirit. Faith is not only a precursor but a 
companion and also a follower of all knowledge. For faith 
is a transmutation of all knowledge secular or religious into 
the spiritual. Also faith and science work together. Reason 
comes readily to faith and faith loves and delights in reason. 
When reason is not satisfied by an interpretation, faith counsels 
patience and works for more adequate interpretation. Faith 
without reason is lame ; Reason without faith is blind. Chris¬ 
tian faith prepares for Christian interpretation and Christian 
interpretation deepens and exalts Christian faith. 

Hindu thought has discussed a threefold proof or validity 
(pram anas) for belief. These are Sabda —Words (Things 
Heard) or Information ; anuman —Reasoning or Inference ; 
and Pratyaksha —Perception or Intuition. The different 
schools of philosophy had a great deal to say about these Proofs 
and there was a distinct inclination to applaud one and depre¬ 
cate the others. Some held that Sabda or authority (including 
testimony) was the highest proof and the Vedas—called also 
the Sruti , the things heard—were the scriptures that must be 
the source of Divine knowledge and even of all knowledge. 
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In very recent times Swarni Dayanand Saraswati upheld the 
Vedas as pramana. In the first two decades of the life of the 
Bralimo Somaj (or Brahmo Sabha as it was then known) the 
Vedas were accepted as the Scritptures. Maharshi Debendra- 
natli deposed the Vedas from that high scat and derived all 
or most of his faith from the Vedanta or the Upanishads. 
These writings found the best response in his soul as he 
acknowledges in his autobiography. Keshub in his True Faith 
declares in chapter II—that Faith 

neither Ixjrroweth an idea of God from metaphysics, nor a narrative 
of God from history. It doth not bow its neck before logical or historical 
deity, (verses A and 5) 

Metaphysics builds up its systems on reasoning and argumenta¬ 
tion and therefore its Deity or Reality is an Inference 
(i a unman ). History and tradition (and all scriptures of the 
world arc history and church history) tell us of the dealings 
of the Deity or deities and thus our notion of God derived 
from history is Sab da —or mere Hearsay or Information. 
Keshub upheld Fratyksha or Intuition as the great pramana: — 

Faith is direct vision; il beholdclh God and bcholdcth immorlalitv. 
It is no dogma of books, no tradition of venerable antitjuitv. (verses 1. 2) 

It relicth upon no evidence but the eyesight, and will have no media¬ 
tion. (verse 3) 

Faith is God-vision and God-hearing. Faith is perception 
on a spiritual level and not on a physical or rational level. 
When the Apostle said “w r e walk by faith not by sight” he 
meant faith on a spiritual level and by ‘sight' he referred to 
the worldly eye that looks upon this world as a divided and 
diverse kingdom where we walk by guidance of men and books 
and by the discursive, analysing, deliberating and calculating- 
ways of our intellect. The worldly eye gains knowledge not 
wisdom ; looks for self aggrandisement and self realising. 
Faith surrenders self to the guidance of Heaven and renounces 
all to find all in God. 

Yes a marvellous thing happens in the life of Pratyaksha 
—in the life of the spirit. We realise that the other pramanas 
are also legitimate. Sabda or authority and testimony 
embodies the pratyaksha of others . Scripture and literature, 
verse and song (national and foreign), history and science are 
all the loving manifestations of God to me through His revela¬ 
tions in others! And—inference Attuman —means the opera¬ 
tions of mind and reason,—operations that arc stimulated and 
maintained and guided by Him and Him alone! History and 
metaphysics were ways of God! Sabda and anuman were His 
activities while the eye of Faith had not opened, while the ear 
of Faith could not listen. He had not forsaken me or for- 
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saken any soul after all! Let me not forsake Him! Prat y a- 
hsha renders the other pramanas legitimate and worthy of 
acknowledgement and acceptance. God hath not left Himself 
without witnesses in any age or any land. This is the revela¬ 
tion that we call Navavidhan—-the New Dispensation—the 
Dispensation of the Holy spirit Who worketh in diverse ways 
in ages past and years to come. 

Scholastic theologians described Reason as and I la fidei — 
the hand maid of faith, the slave of faith. Edward Caird in 
his Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers points 
out that in making reason a slave of faith—in making philo¬ 
sophical reflexion subservient to articles of faith—in taking 
away freedom from Reason,—in elevating faith above all 
criticism, we stultify faith itself. Faith must seek reason for 
experience must be interpreted—not only one’s own but of 
other peoples too. Without such interpretation faith cannot 
be a guide to life though it may supply the motive power. 
Religious faith must understand itself and develop its own 
intellectual content. Eduard Caird also points out that those 
who did not care to have faith but depended solely on reason, 
turned to reconstitute religion upon a purely rational basis 
and called it Natural Religion. A very poor thing it was. 
Its deism soon led to scepticism and agnosticism and made 
modern science exclude Faith from its own sphere altogether. 
As a reaction Mill’s Essay on Religion tried to preserve bits 
of Christianity upon a rational basis and William fames began 
to argue that where reason failed, the will to believe was 
justified on pragmatic grounds, to retain as much of religious 
belief as it could. This position was not far from that of 
Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent —which asserted “the 
right—in the general impossibility of finding sufficient evidence 
for any kind of religious truth—to treat insufficient evidence 
as if it were sufficient”. In other words, we can take religious 
truth on mist and wait, by prayers and Sad ha n, as Kcshub 
would say, till sufficient evidence did come by the advancing 
spiritual experience. 

Edward Caird proceeds to examine Carlyle's view that in 
the course of human history eras of unconscious construction, 
of faith and intuitions alternate with periods of reflective ana¬ 
lysis and critical reconstruction. A better course would be to 
take an evolutionistic view and say that unreflectivc and reflec¬ 
tive periods are stages or factors in the development of man and 
that therefore there cannot be real antagonism between a life 
of reason and a life of faith. There must be an organic relation 
between the two. 'The apparent antagonism between reason 
and faith is due to an artificial separation of the two. Or with 
Hegel we might say that their opposition is that of a thesis and 
its antithesis which can be both reconciled in a larger Synthesis . 
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All faith must have a kernel which is essentially rational and all 
reason must have for its basis the deep experience that expresses 
itself in faith. 

It may be pointed out not that the conflict between faith 
and reason is more due to our losing sight of the different mean¬ 
ings or stages of faith— (a) faith as an attitude —which would 
include the will to believe and the position in Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent — (b) faith as an insight or apprehension 
—which proceeds to utilise and work with reason to reflect, to 
interpret and develop its intellectual contents—and (e) faith as 
spiritual vision —as religious consciousness different from secular 
consciousness, as a “unique consciousness in a finite creature of 
his union with the Infinite”—a consciousness in which the deep 
bonds between reason and faith arc seen as it were in a flash. 

This spiritual vision—this pratyaksha reveals to us that 
the operation of reason is as much spiritual and divine at its 
basis as the activity of faith. It convinces us that Reason is 
also a Revelation—that the Holy Spirit (the Paramatrna of 
Hindu Triad) works in us through Reason and Faith. P. C. 
Mozooindar used to call faith the sixth sense in man. As such 
faith or spiritual perception works with reason and always finds 
a deeper Reason in all reason. Faith in authority and testi¬ 
mony, faith in holy books and holy saints, faith in science and 
philosophy mean the discernment of the working of the Spirit 
in all things—in Nature and Mind, in spirit and the w r orkl. 

The Message of Jesus 

In his lectures “What is Christianity ” Harnack insists that 
in studying Christianity historically, we have not only to study 
Jesus and his message but the power and the influence his per¬ 
sonality and teaching had on his immediate disciples as well as 
on those who came after the first generation. The later products 
of the spirit of Christianity, the individual lives shaped under 
its influence, the formation and expansion of the Church, the 
progress of civilisation under its care—all these have to be taken 
into consideration. The Fourth Gospel (ascribed to St. John) 
does not give us history in its proper sense but it gives “vivid 
views of Jesus* person’* and tells us of “the light and warmth’’, 
the quickening and the revival brought about bv the Gospel. 
According to Harnack none of the Gospels is a historical work 
written with the simple object of giving the facts as they were 
but all of them were books composed for the work of evange¬ 
lisation. Still they are valuable as sources of history. They 
give us tradition and are unlike subsequent writings, free from 
the “radical impress of the Greek Spirit.** Their style is unique 
and although written in Greek, they do show the literary forms 
of Hebrew and Armaic rather than those of the Greeks. It is 
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also notable that the tradition presented in the lirst three 
Gospels is almost exclusively Galilean in character. Jerusalem 
hardly finds any mention except in the story of the Passion. 
Galilee again was full of Greeks at the time and Greek was 
spoken in many of its towns. Jesus of Nazareth was thus one 
of the ‘mofussilMiving and teaching among the people of the 
villages—among carpenters, fishermen, innkeepers and tailors. 
His mission was thus to bring the news of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to plain rustics—to point out to them that the kingdom 
—the Swaraj —they were looking forward to was not of the 
worldly type. The kingdom of the heavenly type where God 
is King and Father, was what was promised and was really with 
them —in them—already. To acknowledge God as King and 
Father in their lives would establish the kingdom in their own 
lives and in the life of mankind. Earthly possessions do not 
bring the Kingdom of Heaven. Nor does'the Kingdom bring 
earthly possessions. Jesus himself, like a Hindu Sannyasi , had 
not where to lay his head. Yet as possessing the Spirit life, 
possessing the Kingdom of Heaven, he possessed all. It w T as 
thus that he did not renounce the world or retire to the forest 
but lived among the lowly to lift them up on to a life of the 
spirit. 

Harnack refuses to call Jesus an “ecstatic prophet”. Upon 
this in a marginal note set down in his own handwriting the 
late Protap Chunder Mozoomdar (whom the Americans des¬ 
cribed as Mystic Mozoomdar) passed the following comment: — 

“You discount prophecy and crstacy and make out Jesus almost as sc 
and impassive as a Gorman Savant! But what was the.* “transfigiirath 
hut ecstacy, and what wore parables of the kingdom but brooding | 
phecies of (lie world's future? Perhaps too much Christian Mystic 
has produced this reaction. But intense impulse and insight blear 
our ol Jesus leaves a colorless and lukewarm residue inoperative to 
and to influence.” 

When Harnack says that although the message of Jesus 
was in its contents nothing new, the spirit and the quality, its 
purity and its strength were new—Mozoomdar adds the follow¬ 
ing marginal note: 

“Why don’t vou say also ‘simplicity of faith,’ ‘reality of love’ and 
‘soundness of truth’?” 

Pharisees held that everything was contained in the injunc¬ 
tions to love God and one’s neighbour but Harnack points out 
that “Words effect nothing; it is the power of the personality 
that stands behind them.” We may add it is personality that 
can interpret and demonstrate in actual life from day to day 
the meaning of the love for God and love for neighbours. In 
fact it is in consequence of such translation into life that per¬ 
sonality forms and grows and perfects itself. The Pharisees 
had their doctrine of God and the injunction to love God but 
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did they learn to call Him Abba “Father”? If they had they 
would have been able to advance further and address God and 
pray to Him as “Our Father”. It is his spiritual realisation of 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man that was new in 
the life experience of Jesus ; and the experience was such that 
he could lay down his life at the behest of liis Father and for 
the sake of his sinful brothers! His faith was simple no doubt 
as Mozoomdar insists, but the reality of his love—that he could 
lay down his life - shows conclusively how deep that faith was ; 
how rich his spirit experience was ; how sound the truth he 
expressed. What was this truth? What could be this Reality 
that he perceived and worked for? Take deep love and deep 
faith together and throw their searchlight on the command¬ 
ments—and the vision revealed—the great truth, the great 
reality revealed—is the spirit-soli clarity of the World! The 
mutual dependence, the interdependence, the cooperation of 
the whole spirit world for the life and salvation of each and 
every one of its members. Nay the salvation itself consists in 
the perception and realisation of this great solidarity, of this 
great interdependence of the world, of the great and deep bond 
and cooperation that exist not only between the living but 
between the living and the departed also. Social solidarity, 
political union, economic interdependence are only projections 
upon this earth of the great solidarity of the spirit world. And 
this deeper insight and deeper perception is what we call Nava- 
vidhan—the Neiv Dispensation of the spirit. Is it not new? 
Has it not contributed to the real unification in the Sad link's 
life of the various religions of the world? Has it not revealed 
the composite nature of the New Man of the New Dispensation? 
—The man whose head is Socrates, whose heart is Jesus, whose 
tongue is Sri Cliaitanya, whose right arm is Mahomet and the 
left arm John Howard? Such a unification was realised by 
Keshub and Agliore, Protap and Prokash—of blessed memory. 

, Pharisees had the concept as a content but the richness of 
the experience that built up the concept—and the wealth of 
spirituality that expands and enlarges the concept, were want¬ 
ing in them. Jesus earned and supplied that wealth and rich¬ 
ness and expressed them in his life. His teaching therefore 
made the old contents quite new. In the spirit world, in spirit 
life there is nothing old or nothing new—for everything is old 
and new—as old as God and as new as God. 


The Kingdom of Heaven 

What is new in the teaching of Jesus is not the thought or 
expectation of a Messiah coming to establish a Jewish hegemony 
in the world, but the spiritualisation of that thought and the 
actual realisation of the advent in himself and in those who 
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would and did follow him. In fact it will lie truer to say that 
Jesus spiritualised the whole of Jewish religion. The ten com¬ 
mandments announced from Sinai were transformed into the 
Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount ; the elaborate ritua¬ 
lism of the Jewish priests was superseded by service of the poor 
and helpless, by the cure of the maimed and the blind by the 
going about doing good. The idea of a Superman being sent 
from Heaven to establish a Jewish empire and the dominance 
of the Jewish race was transmuted into the spiritual uplift of 
all men in order that the Kingdom of God may be established. 

The Kingdom of God ! Not the Kingdom of man or men, 
of Superman or Supermen. The Kingdom where God is the 
direct Ruler, and that must be and in within man, within every 
man. If God be stimulating all our powers bodily and mental, 
is He not already ruling us all? The fact is there—only it 
waits due recognition and acknowledgement by all men. Who 
will bring us to this consciousness? God Himself: His Holy 
Spirit that works like a leaven in humanity. Has not this 
consciousness come to this world already to any one? Yes, in 
him who gave himself up to God and to humanity—in Jesus. 
The Kingdom of Heaven as realised by Jesus was not only a 
Kingdom of Power but a Kingdom of Love. Government by 
Love w r as the characteristic of such a polity. Therefore the 
relation between the Ruler and the ruled was not that of master 
and slave but of Father and son. If Jesus realised that the 
Spirit of God had sent in his soul the cry “Abba” Father! — 
w r as it not expressing a spiritual fact that he w r as a son of God 
or even the Son of God w r hose mission in life was to reveal unto 
the world the attainment of Sonship? Should he not on that 
account declare that the Son of Man was also the Son of God! 

In the Kingdom of God, the Messiah a man cannot be 
ruler. God is the Ruler and His Son may be deputy for Him— 
may sit on His right hand and judge—nay, intercede for the 
sinner. .The Son of God participates in the ‘Substance’ of God, 
in the ousia of God and in His divine power and authority. It 
is this suggestion of participation in the Divine that aroused 
the opposition of the priests and led to the charge of blasphemy 
against Jesus of Nazareth. It is this suggestion of participation 
that Islam repudiates believing as it does in Allah Who is la 
Shariq —without a Sharer or participator of His glories and 
powers. The Messianic Kingdom was understandable and 
expected in Judea. But not the Kingdom of Heaven of which 
Jesus spoke from personal spiritual experience. The “day of 
judgment” of the former becomes the day of “inward coming” 
of the latter. The Jews looked forward to the “day of judg¬ 
ment” in a remote future and the early disciples of Christ after 
the manner of the Jews, looked forward to the Second Advent 
of the Christ within a generation or two. But Jesus spoke of 
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the “inward” establishment in the heart and soul of each man 
in the living present —the result of which is the attainment of 
Life eternal and Love unlimited—a Love that prepares one 
readily for the cross. The Kingdom is to come and drive out 
the kingdom of evil from the hearts of men. It is this devil, 
this Satan’s rule in our nature that the kingdom is to drive 
away. It is this devil that Jesus cast out from men and women 
of his day and helped them to establish the kingdom of heaven 
within and without. Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen in a sermon 
in London declared that to find the Kingdom of Heaven one 
has to found it. And Jesus found it by founding it—by going 
about doing good and saving sinners from the thraldom of Evil. 
The Son of God heals the sick, cheers the poor and saves the 
sinner. As Harnack says: — 

“Here tor the first lime every thing that is external and morally future 
is abandoned: it is the individual, not the nation or the state, which is 
redeemed : it is new men who are to arise, and the kingdom of God is 
to be at once their strength and the goal at which they aim.” 


Of the kingdom Jesus said “It is not here or there, it is 
within you.” It is within each individual. If each individual 
has it in his possession then it is at once coextensive with the 
nation and the State. The Jewish idea was that an external 
kingdom was to be ushered in by a single individual, the Mes¬ 
siah working with the might of Heaven. In the light of Nava- 
vidhan we can say Jesus taught that each individual, be he Jew r 
or gentile, was to be an instrument of Heaven in the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom. His teaching w T as thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic and universal. He spiritualised and thus universalised 
and democratised the Jewish conception of the Messianic King¬ 
dom. Every man is to be a Messiah and help the coining of the 
Kingdom as every man, being a son of God, is to realise the Son- 
ship of God. How much more glorious is the Power of God 
that works in every soul to bring it to the Kingdom than an 
external might of a Messiah that thrusts a kingdom upon us! 
Labourers with God and Participators with God, we can be in 
the establishment of His Kingdom. Such is His Will and such 
His desire! It is this divine Will and divine desire that com¬ 
prises the faith that we are the sons of God—His children whom 
He loves and w T ith whom He wnnts to share His Kingdom! 

God the Father and men His children! What greater value 
can the human soul possess than this Loving relationship to 
God? “Thy kingdom come” is a prayer for protection from 
sin and evil. And to whom can we address this prayer but to 
“Our Father” Whose loving care shelters us in life and Whose 
loving whispers in our souls give assurance of the Life Eternal? 

Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom takes us aw T ay from an 
objective outlook to a Subjective insight and yet it brings us 
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back to the external sphere by the transformation of character 
and regeneration of human nature. In the Kingdom rituals 
and rites and observances do not avail us ; but our well doing 
and good willing. If we will well and do well our own natures 
are transfigured and the world is transformed. So that a Mes¬ 
siah becomes superfluous ; and unnecessary. Children of God 
who realise themselves as such go to their Father direct and 
with His help build up His Kingdom. Yet a Son of God, the 
Son of God. who has thus realised his own nobility and high 
descent becomes actually of great use and value to us. His 
example comes to us as encouragement and assurance. 

The Kingdom of love and peace that Jesus preached super¬ 
seded the legal and formal and narrowly national Messianic 
expectation of the Jews. It is the poor in spirit who inherit 
this kingdom: Poorness in Spirit or humility is a deep con¬ 
sciousness of spiritual need—a need that cannot be removed by 
our efforts but only by God’s forgiveness and grace—by Brahma 
Kripa . It means as Harnack says, “the opening up of the 
heart to God.” Shall we not add that as God enters the open 
heart, the world and humanity enter with Him? Jesus freed 
the idea of the Kingdom from self-seeking and participation in 
rituals and based it on the new commandment of love—of love 
that serves and lives in service. In his kingdom, mercy also 
finds a prominent place. It is God’s prerogative to exercise 
mercy and reconcile justice with mercy. Men are to imitate 
God and exercise mercy in all their mutual relations. Harnack 
points out that it was a great advance in religion when the 
poets and thinkers of Greece and the prophets of Judea came to 
decisive step in the progress of civilisation. Jesus brought to 
conceive God as a righteous and holy Being and thus took a 
decisive step in the progress of civilisation. Jesus brought to 
them and to the rest of the world a “higher righteousness” when 
he preferred mercy to justice and self-surrender to self-assertion 
proclaiming that “he who loses his life shall save it.” 

There are critics who regard the Gospel of Jesus as a 
message of world-denial—of asceticism and shunning the 
world. But Harnack points out well that Jesus did not organise 
his disciples into a band of monks. He warned them indeed 
of three grant enemies—mammon, care and selfishness. But he 
wanted them to free themselves from worldliness and not to 
shun the world. By mammon is meant worldly goods ; by care, 
an anxiety that distrusts Providence ; by selfishness a disregard 
of fellowmen, of brothers and sisters. In the Kingdom we are 
to long for spiritual gifts; to care for spiritual culture and to 
grow a self-denying love for all. ' 

In the East the “poor in spirit” make themselves poor in 
the economic sense also. The son of a Rajah, Prince Sidhartha 
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made himself a beggar before and after he became the Buddha. 
He denied himself all worldly goods and ceased to care for the 
needs of life, depending on the mercy and charity of fellow 
men and women. The possession of worldy goods is considered 
a grave danger to Spiritual life. Jesus also held the same view 
but he did not preach mendicancy or applaud a life of beggary. 
Paul declared that “The Lord hath ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel/* It means that a 
minister of the Gospel is to divest himself of worldly possessions. 
Harnack argues well when he points out that a man of property 
cannot convince the ‘have-nots’ that worldly goods are of no 
value. It is said that Jesus did not lay down any social pro¬ 
gramme for the suppression of poverty and distress. But he 
went to the root of all social programme when he gave the 
injunction “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” If social reform in¬ 
volves economic rearrangement it means much more than ethical 
motive and signifies deeply a spiritual awakening. Without 
the ethical motive and the spiritual consciousness all economic 
readjustment or social reform is only a superbicial attempt to 
cope with a deepseated evil. Every reform of society and in 
society has for its object the realisation of the deep solidarity of 
the spirit world by the individual and by humanity at large. 
This solidarity can only be realised through love—Love alone 
will establish and justify social institutions. This solidarity also 
reveals to us that our riches do not belong to us alone. It tells 
us that all the world has a right to participate therein for all 
the word’s forces—past and present—have contributed to the 
making and the earning of those riches. So the Gita declared: 
Karmanyeva adhikaraste ma phaleshu kndachana “Claim 
thou labour: claim not its fruits.” For the fruits of 
thy labour were obtained with the mingled labour of the 
world! Thy labour is infinitesimal in the production of the 
fruit and likewise is thy share therein. What grander principle 
of socialism, what deeper basis of communism can we enunciate 
—other than this spiritual and economic aspect of human soli¬ 
darity? 

Neither dependence, nor independence but interdepen¬ 
dence is the meaning of the solidarity. Yet Christendom today 
is rent and devastated by a war that seeks to thrust dependence 
on the one hand and secure independence on the other! A war 
that is the negation of love that serves, of love that finds its 
realisation in self-surrender. Did Jesus seek “to proscribe law 
and disorganise all legal relations of life” and ask his disciples 
“to renounce the pursuit of our rights in the face of our 
enemies” and brush away all questions of the right to self- 
determination? Harnack makes a feeble defence of Jesus when 
he argues that “Jesus never had anyone but the individual in 
mind” in his teaching of ahimsa and thereby suggests that what 
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an individual may not, that the collective effort of a state or a 
nation may be justified in perpetuating! He asks “are nations 
not to fight for house and home when they are wantonly 
attacked?” Administration of justice, the stern punishment of 
crime, the pursuit of one’s own rights are not inconsistent, he 
savs, with an abiding disposition of the heart in love. May we 
not with greater truth say that mercy is the crown of justice, 
that amelioration of social conditions rather than revengeful 
punishment is the corrective and the preventive of crime, and 
that renunciation rather than reassert ion is after all the truer 
pursuit of one’s own rights—rights that is to say of the deeper 
spirit life? All this follows as soon as we realise that force can 
never secured justice or establish one’s own rights or free society 
from crime and the criminal. But Love can! 

Harnack does not agree with Tolstoi in the extreme posi¬ 
tion of the latter; but agrees with him that with regard to the 
law and constituted authority. Jesus taught the duty of “leaving 
a thing alone and bearing with it” so far as law and government 
were based on force and therefore on tyranny. Prof. Sohm of 
Leipzig also holds that according to the Gospel the “law and the 
world of spiritual things are diametrically opposed” and goes 
so far as to say that there was a second Fall when Christendom 
took to enforcing legal ordinance. Harnack then sums up his 
discussion on this subject thus: — 

Jesus’ disciple ought to be able lo renounce the pursuit of his rights, 
and ought to cooperate in forming a nation of brothers, in which justice 
is done, no longer bx the aid of force, but by free obedience to the good 
and which is united not by legal regulations but by the ministry of love. 

[The italics are ours] 

Socialism and capitalism, communism and communalism, 
class struggles and caste conflicts to say nothing of national strifes 
and race antagonisms, are not solved in the Gospel and yet their 
solutions arc indicated well enough by its Message. Jesus wanted 
to kindle in disciples a disposition towards poverty and want; an 
attitude Uwards self-assertion and the rights of others; a 
temperament always in favour of human solidarity and brotherli¬ 
ness. He trusted to such disposition, attitude and temparament 
to solve the local and temporal problems of every society, more 
effectively than to the imposition of law's and regulations from 
without. If such a disposition or temparament in a people 
found it necessary to do without magistrates and police for law 
and order, so much the better. But so long as these were 
wanting, respect for authority and for law's and ordinances was 
required. Resistance to evil was not to be practised for such 
resistance invariably aggravated the evil whereas evil could be 
best overcome with good. It is becoming more and more clear 
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country or an age and consequently can never be applicable to 
everything and everywhere, Harnack himself says: — 

I nborn, an, science, the progress of civilisation these are not tilings 
which exist in the abstract, the\ exist in the particular phase ot an age. 
The Gospel, then, would have had to ally itself with them, lint phases 
change. In the Roman Church ol today we see how heavily religion is 
burdened bv being connected with a particular epoch of civilisation. In 
the Middle ages the Church, anxious to participate to the lull in all 
questions of progress and civilisation gave them from and shape, and laid 
clown their laws. Insensibly, however, the Church identified its peculiar 
mission with the knowledge, the maxims and the interests which it then 
acquired, so that it is now, as it were, firmly pinned down to the philo¬ 
sophy, the political economy, in short, to the whole civilisation, of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Gospel is certainlv concerned with the souls of men 
as Harnack insists but we cannot agree with him when he sum¬ 
marily declares that the Gospel is not concerned with mundane 
development. Material things and the material world have to 
contribute to the unfolding of the soul ; Society and social 
relations are essential to the growth of the spirit. How can the 
Gospel be indifferent to them? The Pietists (mentioned by 
Harnack) were alive to this need and therefore believed that 
Jesus could be an exemplar to every man in every walk of life 
having been himself “the best bricklayer, the best tailor, the 
best judge, the best scholar and so on"! However childish they 
proved in their contentions, we must admit they were very 
serious and sincere to practise the imitation of Christ, in their 
daily avocations. Life and its business has to be guided into 
spiritual channels and Christ life should be our example. And 
his life is an example, is the example of the Son of God, for us 
all to do the Will of his Father and our Father in the particular 
and the particulate affairs of each individual life. 


The Gospel ns Greed 

The Christian Gospel is a glad message assuring us of Life 
Eternal—a life not lived in isolation but as a child of God our 
Father and among His children—and also as a member of the 
Kingdom of Heaven which is Righteousness. This is the 
simplest creed that we can base on the Gospel. God, our Father 
and God our King: Love and Righteousness His Blessings. The 
Gospel urges us to gain for ourselves the txpcrience behind 
this creed and the poorest soul can have it by living a worthy 
life in the world. There may be great depths of philosophy and 
metaphvsics behind the creed but such can only come to us as 
we lead the life consistent with it. To confess this creed is to 
accept it with our heart and soul—to make it the object of all 
thought, feeling and action, to accept it in our daily life. 
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The Gospel has told us about the characters of the Life 
Eternal as it is and as it should he lived upon this earth in no 
uncertain terms. The Sermon on the Mount describes the 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. The parables of Jesus 
convev to us the uniqueness, the value of every soul and the way 
in which our spiritual life can unfold upon this vcr\ earth. It 
is life that can explain life. It is life alone that can understand 
the philosophy of life and the mystery of life. It is a living 
experience of the spirit world that can make us feel its reality 
and reveal to us its relations to the material world. The quest 
of God alone brings us nearer to God. It is the “form of glory” 
(the Bhagabali Ttmu) that gives us a glimpse of immortality 
and eternitv. “It is by self-conquest that a man is freed from 
the tyranny of matter” and the material. Love and Righteous¬ 
ness not only introduce us to the spiritual but resolve the 
mvsterv of the material. 

The Gospel starts with the familiar antitheses between 
spirit and flesh, God and the world, good and evil. But it 
assures us also that these antitheses, this dualism can be removed 
by a life of love and righteousness. It therefore points to a 
fundamental unity that must subsist between the antitheses. 
Our moral life means the resolving of such dualism and the 
attainment of a unity that lies deeply under the differences and 
distinctions. Shall we not say, in the light of Navavidhan. that 
God Himself is the unity? That in seeking Him and finding 
Him all mysteries are solved and all conflicts and differences 
resolved? This simple creed has been built upon and elaborated 
in the Churches of Christendom. Human intellect and human 
reason have worked to infer what the nature of God must be, 
what salvation from sin and evil must mean and in what ways 
such salvation has been ordained for us. The apparent failure 
of the human mind in such attempts rests on two facts—(1) the 
interpretation of spiritual experiences in the light of our incom¬ 
plete knowledge makes the inference quite inadequate ; and (2) 
the attempt others make to understand the inferences we draw. 
without seeking the aid of or going through the experiences 
themselves. Inferences of others unsupported by their experi¬ 
ences appear to us illogical and absurd! It is for this reason 
that creeds are not understood and remain unintelligible and 
therefore suffer bad epithets and untrue descriptions from the 
rationalistic side of our nature! We forget that we have to 
seek the experiences and make them our own before “all things 
are added unto” us! With regard to the experiences are we 
not assured that if we ask for bread our Father in Heaven will 
not give us stones? 

If Creeds are fossils they are still valuable to us. As fossi¬ 
lised remains they can give us valuable information about the 
spiritual experiences of a bygone race or a bygone time. In 
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the Navavidhan we have learnt to he Lhankful for all creeds 
and formula: as these preserve for us the riches of God's Dis¬ 
pensations unto past generations of humanity. If we seek the 
spiritual experiences behind them we shall not be denied the 
reward of gaining them. Navavidhan teaches that every dis¬ 
pensation, every spiritual gift is meant for every human soul 
and these gifts and blessings are not lost but preserved for us 
if only we want to have them. The articles of faith of an 
organised church secure to some extent a uniformity in the pro¬ 
fession of its faith by the members and help to define orthodoxy 
and demarcate heresy. Greeds are thus useful to the rising 
generations to walk in the path of their ancestors but too often 
they demand allegiance at the expense of advance and progress. 
To remove this defect what we want is a creedless creed —a 
creed that is defined and definite and \et always ready to absorb 
and assimilate other creeds. Navavidhan is such an all-accept¬ 
ing and all-participating Creed! 

The implications of the Gospel, the elaborations of its 
message, the interpretations of its teachings were worked out in 
the group of disciples of Jesus who were after his death known 
as “the Brothers”, “the community of brothers” They were 
not yet organised into a church—they were held together by a 
common faith—a four fold faith—(1) the recognition of Jesus 
as the living Lord ; (2) the practice of religion as an actual 
experience of spiritual life, of a consciousness of a living union 
with God ; (3) the leading of a holy life in purity and brotherly 
fellowship and (4) the expectation of Christ’s return in near 
future. The disciples were the wayfarers of Jesus—a descrip¬ 
tion very familiar to us in India as pan this , as Jesu-panthis -— 
those who walk the xcay of Jesus. We have Nanak-panthis, 
Kabir-panthis, Dadu-panthis—not churches. There were no 
signs of Jesus-worship nor any Pictures of Jesus as an Incarna¬ 
tion—an incarnation of the Son of God. It took several centu¬ 
ries to elaborate that doctrine. 

The recognition of Jesus as the living Lord —the Lord who 
had attained Eternal Life became the great bond of union in 
the community. The death of Jesus and his rise from death 
brought an assurance of eternal life for all the secured liis 
permanent recognition as the Lord. Jesus’ death on the cross 
was considered an explanation—a sacrifice that worked strangely 
to remove sacrificial rites from the Roman world. His death 
was a spiritual sacrifice that convinced people of the uselessness 
of material sacrifices. Vicarious suffering was seen to be a fact 
of the spiritual world and its deep significance was realised in a 
manner that made its expression quite a novel and startling 
idea to both Jews and Gentiles. When Paul was converted 
he took up the death and resurrection of Jesus as the great 
basis of his interpretation of the message. In fact all his teach- 
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ings were woven round these two great experiences of the Com¬ 
munity. 

“It is not words, but deeds, and not deeds only but 
sclf-sacrilicing deeds, and not only self-sacrificing deeds, but 
the surrender of life itself, that forms the turning point in 
every great advance of history.” 

Shall we not add to this thought of Harnack’s, the other insight 
that not only in great events of history but in the petty airairs 
of our daily lives vicarious suffering and vicarious death are 
not uncommon and the march of humanity as well as to the 
sweetness and spiritual enjoyment of domestic, and rural life? 

Saintly souls make the sufferings of humanity their own 
and Harnack cites the example of Luther who in the monastery 
did not “strive only for himself”—P. C. Mo/.oomdar in a mar¬ 
ginal note adds to that citation the case of “Sakyamuni at 
Uru villa” going through the austerities for sake of removing 
the miseries of the world. But the death of Christ proved the 
power of love that is true to death when the eastern Roman 
empire and the Western world subsequently paid their homage 
to the cross. That Jesus died “for us” for the community of 
Brothers and for humanity at large took such a hold of gentle 
and spiritually inclined souls of that day—that within a century 
groups of ‘brothers’ could be found all over the Roman Empire 
not excluding Spain. Harnack points out well that it was no 
reflection of reason or deliberation of intelligence that led u> 
the belief in the death and resurrection of Christ but the moral 
appeal of the great surrender on the cross that won over hun¬ 
dreds and later thousands of Asiatics, Greeks and Romans. 

The resurrection brought the great assurance of Eternal 
life. The risen Christ is a living Christ—so that there is life 
alter death. It was this 'Easter faitft' that appealed to many 
disconsolate souls and convinced many doubting and despairing 
souls. The faith in the resurrection was also consistent wdth 
the declaration of Jesus that he would he always with the dis¬ 
ciples and would plead for them before the Father. Paul based 
his Easter faith on an inner revelation coupled with an over¬ 
whelming vision—both which proved to him that Jesus lived 
and therefore must have risen after his burial as described in 
the Easter Message. Harnack points out that both Paul and 
the disciples gave more prominence in their teachings to the 
Easter faith and to the ‘appearances* of Jesus than to the story 
of the empty grave (the message). Speculative philosophy 
might argue about our future life but the vision of Jesus’ life 
and death brought to them a conviction of eternal life with an 
irresistible force and gave to their faith a contagious nature. 
Belief in' the living Lord and in a life eternal—eternal life in 
time and beyond time—became henceforth the great source of 
strength to the Christian character. 

18 
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Every individual, even the very slaves, in the primitive 
Christian brotherhoods seemed to possess a living experience of 
God. As a disciple of Christ every individual was to be the 
child of God and to be guided by the Holy Spirit and brought 
“into an immediate and living connexion with God.” On this 
statement P. C. Mozoomdar makes a marginal comment— 

“Sounds strange in the face of the unmitigated Christ- 
worship and practical ignoring of a present God! ” 

Harnack, quoting Wcinel and Gunkel insists on the notable 
fact that the Pauline epistles and the Acts of the Apostles, while 
showing the great reverence in which Jesus’ words were held 
by the brotherhood, reveal that “the individual Christians, 
moved by the Spirit of God, are placed in a living and entirely 
personal relation to God Himself.” Again—“As ever) indivi¬ 
dual Christian stood in an immediate relation to God through 
the Spirit, priests and mediations were no longer wanted”. How 
different this is from the arguments that Dr. Glover of Cam¬ 
bridge submitted recently at his Y.M.C.A. lectures in Calcutta! 
The substance of his arguments was that God being perfectly 
Transcendent men cannot have an immediate and direct rela¬ 
tion with Him and so needed a Mediator like Christ. If in the 
apostolic and post-apostolic age believers could have a living 
and entirely personal relation to God Himself, must we not 
say that Jesus the Christ had since become an obstacle and a 
barrier to man’s communion with God? 

Or perhaps we should seek the explanation of the falling 
away from an immediate God in the failure to attain to that 
holy living in purity and brotherly fellowship that formed such 
a marked feature of Jesu-panthis —of those that walked the 
‘path’ of Jesus. 

The brotherly fellowship which “the holy” were to 
cultivate, was distinguished by two principles ; “whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it” and 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

As regards purity, while tlie heathen world were concerned 
with material “cleanness” and “uncleanness” the brethren were 
deeply alive to the sins of impurity and desired to be holy as 
God was holy, to be pure as disciples of Christ. No one could 
fail to be stirred deeply by the purity, the wealth, the power 
and the delicacy of the moral knowledge displayed by the primi¬ 
tive Christians. But if Harnack proclaims this as unique, P. C. 
Mozoomdar in a marginal note corrects him aptly by saying 
“There is some parallel surely in Buddhism!” 

The primitive Jesm-panthis lived in expectation of Christ’s 
near return and this helped them to disregard earthly things 
and neglect the joys and sufferings of this world. Their reli- 
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gious impulse was much strengthened by it just as later the 
idea of predestination of Augustine, the consciousness of adop¬ 
tion in the Puritans and the doctrine of Poverty of St. Francis 
gave impetus to the religious zeal of their times. Such ancillary 
beliefs are based on spiritual insights that help to solve some 
local and temporal problems of earthly life and are therefore 
<seful to the growth of spiritual life. The risen Christ con¬ 
vinced ihe disciples of a living Lord and gave the assurance of 
an eternal life. The expectation of Christ’s coming reconciled 
them to the deficiencies of the age and society and urged them 
to live free from worldliness. Deep below this expectation we 
should recognise the glimpse and faint realisation of the 
solidarity of the spirit, world —the unity that subsists between 
the departed and the living, and the constant stirrings and 
energisings that come from the Unseen into our individual 
spirit lives. The living Lord must have come —not indeed 
with a human frame—to many a saintly soul that bore the 
cross of life and died the death of a martyr—whether history 
chronicled them or not. The idea of predestination is born of 
an insight that reveals to us the uniqueness of every soul—of 
the unique mission of each soul, of the unique fulfilment of 
Cod’s unique purpose in each life. T he consciousness of adop¬ 
tion is also the realisation of this unique mission and divine 
purpose in one’s life. The doctrine of poverty is also the ex¬ 
pression of a spiritual solidarity felt to lie behind all social 
unity and fellowship. Harnack calls such ancillary beliefs the 
‘bark’ protected within which the sapling of religion grows 
and nourishes. We can describe them better as interpretations 
of an overwhelming realisation of spiritual facts that a genera¬ 
tion had neglected or had not grown into. 

'The spiritual is timeless and spaceless. If there be spiritual 
experiences behind these beliefs they are sure to lead us beyond 
the times and beyond the confines of race and land. We are 
not surprised therefore to find that the risen Lord came to be 
accepted no longer as only Israel’s Lord but as the Lord of 
History, the Lord of all men. The old worship with its priests 
and mediations became unnecessary when the disciples learnt 
to pray and to hold direct communion with God. Sacrifices 
and rituals gave place to holy living in brotherly fellowship. 
When Paul joined the Brotherhood, he at once took up the 
spiritual and the universal in the faith and set to preach it to 
all peoples Jews and Gentiles alike. 

The Work of Paul 

Paul’s work may be said to have been three-fold (1) the 
deliverance of the Gospel from Judaism, (2) the support he 
still gave to the Old Testament and (3) the enunciation of a 
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Christology. With regard to the first there seems to be a un¬ 
animity of opinion that it was the best thing that Paul did 
but that the process of liberation from Judaism had already 
begun specially by the Greecians— i.e. Jews who had settled 
outside Palestine and had come under the influence of Greek 
thought and civilisation. With regard to the second, some 
hold that Paul’s rabbinical theology corrupted the Christian 
Gospel. Those again who find the primitive Gospel free from 
Christology, are inclined to think that Pauline Christianity was 
a new religion or that Paul was the teal founder of the Christian 
Religion. Harnack discusses all those views and comes to the 
conclusion that Paul really continued the work of Jesus as a 
zealous convert, a devoted disciple and a worthy apostle. He 
became himself conscious of the spiritual life that Jesus led and 
demanded of his disciples and of the message of Salvation 
declared by the Gospel. He was also fully conscious of his own 
indebtedness to Jesus and specially to the crucifixion and the 
resurrection. “He preached the crucified and risen Christ who 
gave us access to God and therewith righteousness and peace.” 

To Paul, Judaism the religion of law and communal ism 
was superseded by a personal religion, the religion of indivi¬ 
dualism be it Jew or Gentile. Also as Wellhausen declared, 
Paul’s special work was to transform the Gospel of the king¬ 
dom into the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Redemption was not 
something to happen in the future but something that had 
already happened in the fulfilment of the Gospel by Jesus 
Christ. Therefore “he lays far more emphasis on faith than 
a hope”—on dependence on actual spiritual experience of the 
hour than on some far-off event that is to come off in the future 
—on the inward experience of Christ life than on the promise 
of redemption in the future. 

Yet Harnack would attribute all the failures of later Chris¬ 
tianity to the limitations of Paul’s work. Paul’s Christologv 
paved the way for the creeds of a later age that went on to 
“demand assent to a series of propositions about Christ’s person” 
and give it the chief place rather than the leading of a Christ: 
life. Paul reduced the Gospel to the messages of Christ cruci¬ 
fied and trusted to the love of Christ kindling in men the love 
of God. Mozoomdar’s marginal comment is very interesting: — 

Yet how many thousands do we not see in whom the 
love of Christ docs not kindle the love of God! Why not 
say the love of God first kindles the love of Christ and 
then the love of Christ kindles the love of God? Surely 
that is my experience. 

Here lies the crux of the whole problem of the relation 
between Christ’s teaching and Paul’s preaching. In the light 
of the Navavidhan we obtain an insight in this matter that 
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Harnack and other apologists seem to have entirely missed. 
Does God lead us to Christ or Christ lead us to God? Nava- 
vidlian has revealed to us that it is God who leads us to the 
saints and prophets iirst and then a fuller revelation of God 
and a deeper love for God comes to us through the saints. 
Hence in the Sad hem--the discipline practised by Keshub and 
called Sadhu Samagam or Pilgrimage to the Saints—we 
approach God and pray to Him to reveal His sons to us. We 
cannot go to the Son but by the Father. Jesus taught the 
immediate and direct relation to God. St. Paul emphasised the 
new relation of man to the Son of God, to the Christ who 
through God transformed his life. If Paul has corrupted the 
Gospel he has done so by introducing the complementary 
Sadhan of Christo Soma gam into primitive Christianity. But 
such a Sadhan is necessary for the realisation of the Third 
Factor in the Hindu Trinity for the worship of Bliagavan or 
Sarayan —of God-manifest-in-humanity. If it be held that the 
worship of Brahma and Paratma (corresponding to the Father 
and the Holy Spirit of Christian Trinity) is enough for our 
spiritual life—then we can agree that the introduction of the 
worship of Bhagavan (or the Son) was an irrelevant element 
that corrupted Christianity. If the addition of this element 
to the primitive Gospel made it fuller and more satisfying to 
the soul—we can understand the view that says that Paul was 
the real founder of Christianity for such a view identifies Chris¬ 
tianity with the worship of God-in-humanity or God-in-history 
only. Jesus Christ established the worship of the Father and 
the Holy Spirit and Paul the missionary emphasised commu¬ 
nion with the Son by concentrating all his preaching round the 
crucified and risen Christ. But w^e cannot strictly say that. Paul 
introduced this communion, for Jesus himself instituted the 
Eucharist at the Last Supper and the Eucharist has no meaning 
if it is not to symbolise Christo-Somagatn or spiritual parti¬ 
cipation in the character and nature of Christ the Son of God. 
We should not forget also that the direct disciples of Jesus 
attached importance to this “communion” though it is quite 
possible that they understood by it only their loyalty to the 
Lord and the bond that helped the unity of the “Brothers.” 

In the history of the Brahmo Somaj, we can distinguish 
three stages in the evolution of worship. In the first stage of 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy—we had the worship of Brahma. 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore next came to emphasise the 
worship of the Indwelling Spirit (or Paratma). Still later 
Keshub began to emphasise the worship of Narayana or Bhaga- 
vana. His lectures and fervid panegyrics on great man and 
specially on Jesus Christ brought down the opposition not only 
of the Brahmo Somaj but of the whole Hindu community of 
his times. But Keshub with true spiritual insight could not 
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neglect God-in-History if he was to realise properly God-in- 
Nature and God-in-the-Soul. In fact in the worship of the gods 
of popular Hinduism he saw this craving of the human soul 
for God-in-Man and with a sure instinct for synthesis adopted 
the Sadhan of Sadhu Samagam to satisfy that craving. 

Shall we not then say that Paul in his emphasis on com¬ 
munion with Jesus adopted and synthetised the polytheistic 
worship of the gods of Paganism and Heathenism of his times? 
Accepting the crucifixion of Jesus as an expiatory sacrifice, 
Christianity made animal sacrifices and sacrificial rituals obso¬ 
lete and discontinued wherever Christian influence began to 
prevail. If rabbinical Paul universalised the Gospel by deliver¬ 
ing it from Judaism we can also assert that he adapted it by 
synthesis to Paganism and Heathenism. If crucifixion came to 
replace material sacrifice, communion with Jesus did away with 
the worship of gods and heroes not indeed in spirit but in 
form! Pauline Christianity was thus a great synthesis—spiri¬ 
tual and comprehensive—of the Gospel with Paganism and 
became in a larger view the Synthesis of Judaism with all 
the religions of the Mediterranean world. 

Harnack points out, as we noted, that Paul laid far more 
emphasis on faith than on hope in his doctrine of redemption. 
A deeper consideration with the help of Navavidhan enables 
us to understand this importance of Faith. T his Faith is a 
present spiritual experience of the solidarity that obtains in the 
spirit world. Keshub described the Man of the New Dispen¬ 
sation as one whose head was Socrates, heart Jesus, tongue 
Sri Chaitanya, the right arm Mahomet and the left arm John 
Howard. The New Man is indeed a composite character—liis 
spiritual activities are carried on with the co-operation of all 
the saints of the world—nay with all the spirits of the spirit 
world. Such a realisation and appreciation at once convinces 
us of present redemption if only we avail ourselves of the co¬ 
operation of the saints. Christ Jesus is there within us—ready 
to help—as soon as we acknowledge him Lord and seek his 
strength to do the will of Our Father. Perception and appre¬ 
ciation of this spiritual solidarity and interdependence makes 
Redemption a present fact and not a mere future possibility. 
Let us have faith in the spirit world and its co-operation and 
we are saved! But this faith does not mean mere belief. It 
involves leading the spirit life—the life of righteousness and 
love. It implies holy living . 

Paul did not, nor did he want to, divorce Christianity 
from the Gospel. Yet if post-apostolic Christianity, patristic 
Christianity departed from the strictness of the Gospel, Har¬ 
nack thinks St. Paul’s teaching was responsible for it indirectly. 
Paul’s teaching was subjective while the subsequent teachers 
took it as objective or at least had to give it objective forms . 
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And these forms led to the limitations to which formal Chris¬ 
tianity (as opposed to the Spiritual Gospel) became subject and 
thus departed from the primitive Gospel. Forsaking the in¬ 
wardness it fell into the confusions of the outward —that is 
of formal and objective religion. Mo/oonular has an illumi¬ 
nating marginal note on this view of Harnack’s and it runs 
thus: — - 


The conflict between the subjective and objective in 
religion is as old as Religion itself. There is no way of 
ending it ; better too that it should not be ended ; but 
it is the solemn and sacred duty of every faithful man not 
to run towards the extreme in any one of the two direc¬ 
tions. The outward, however modest its form must make 
the counterpart of the inward, and the inward of the out¬ 
ward, and in the contradiction which does and must some¬ 
times arise, the great Providence of God shall, as in St. 
Paul’s case, preserve the balance, and make for future pro¬ 
gress as in the history of Christianity. (7’03). 

It was not the loss of inwardness nor the invasion of out¬ 
wardness that made post-apostolic Christianity different from 
the primitive Gospel of Jesus. If it began as an inward Judaism 
it expanded into a synthetically inclusive religion in which there 
came to be preserved all the religions and all the spiritual ex¬ 
periences that descended unto the peoples of the Mediterranean 
world. Seen in this light the figure of St. Paul assumes a radi¬ 
ance and a glory that are all his own. Read in the language of 
Navavidhan, the preaching of St. Paul acquires a depth of mean¬ 
ing and significance that rejoice the heart of every synthetic 
Sadhak of the New Dispensation. 

Christianity as a progressive synthesis 

The primitive Gospel of Jesus was not a repudiation of 
Judaism for he himself declared that he had come to fulfil and 
not to destroy. The fulfilment was done by spiritualisation of 
Jewish religion and subordination of its formalistic and ritualis¬ 
tic elements to the spiritual. This spiritualisation prepared the 
way for the development of Gentilic Christianity which ap¬ 
peared at first as an opponent of Jewish Christianity. 

Paul supported Gentile Christianity but did not quite re¬ 
pudiate its opponent. On the contrary his work appears to 
be not only a reconciliation of the two but their further synthe¬ 
sis with the spiritual basis of Paganism and Heathenism—viz. 
communion with saints. He was however strongly against 
nature worship and Emperor worship for which attitude most 
liktly he lost his life in Rome. In the Patristic period Chris¬ 
tianity had to meet Hellenism and adjust itself to it. Uberweg 
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distinctly says that in a certain sense Christianity although 
sprung from Judaism can justly be called the synthesis and pro¬ 
duct of both Judaism and Hellenism. 

Jewish Christianity united with faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah the observance of the Mosaic law. Gentile Chris¬ 
tianity on the contrary arose from Pauline conception of 
Christianity as consisting in justification and sanctification 
through Christ without the works of the law (Uberw T cg). 

He also points out that these two factors were at a later period 
again arranged in opposition within the fold of Christianity 
and primitive Catholicism was the first victorious reconciliation 
of them. 

The conceptions of God and of his only begotten son 
and of the holy Ghost—conceptions which chiefly through 
the formula of Baptism were becoming universally fixed in 
the Christian consciousness—lay at its basis and it was 
directed against Judaism fas also] against the gnostics. 

The original enthusiasm of the Gospel, the living element of 
the Gospel was lost in the post-Pauline generations and this 
made law and formal religion inevitable. 

In the early Catholic Church Mosaic law of ceremonies 
was abolished but a “rule of faith” was established (regula fidci) 
having the form of a law. The abrogation of the Mosaic law 
and with it of all national barriers was however accompanied 
b\ a giving of legal character to the Christian principle in 
matters of faith, charity and church order. This is w>ell explain¬ 
ed by Ha mack who discredits the view that personal ambitions 
of individuals lead to the system of ordinances and priesthood. 

La tried ionite fonde lautorite . It is the man who 
knows religion only as usage and obedience that creates 
the priest, for the purpose of ridding himself of an essen¬ 
tial part of the obligations which he feels by loading him 
with them. He also makes ordinances for the semi¬ 
religious prefer an ordinance to a Gospel. (Harnack). 

How true of every form of customary religion! Priestcraft 
is not due to individual cunning but to congregational or com¬ 
munistic laziness and want of Sadhan ! 

As a Gospel, Christianity had only one aim—the finding of 
the living God. If the individual neglected this one aim but 
still wanted to have Christianity, it was only natural that his 
Christianity became a religion of law and custom, a reli¬ 
gion of priests and mediations. In this quest of the liv¬ 
ing God Christianity had to settle accounts with Judaism 
and Hellenism with Gnosticism and Agnosticism. It recon¬ 
ciled itself to each of these opponents as it came under their 
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influence in the Patristic period. Yet it held fast to the search 
for the living God. As a consequence it had to define its doc¬ 
trines, formulate its dogmas and recreate rituals all of which 
bear the stamp of the struggle and reconciliation with its op¬ 
ponents. It was thus gradually making itself a great synthesis 
of all the religions of the Mediterranean world. The second 
century has been called the age of Theocrasia—of the mutual 
acceptance of the various religions of the time. Christianity, 
however, never made truce witli nature worship or with the poli¬ 
tical religion of the Roman Empire. Harnack thinks that it 
beat back ‘acute Hellenism’ but only after saturating itself with 
Greek thought and Greek Philosophy. This could not be helped. 
For thinkers and teachers steeped in Greek Philosophy began 
to embrace Christianity which gave them something they did 
not find elsewhere—viz., the quest of the living God and of a 
spiritual life. These learned converts could not but infuse 
Christianity with Greek thought. The great idea of Logos 
transformed Christian thought and gave it a plausible Christo- 
logy. Christian speculations about the Logos again attracted 
thinkers from other folds. After the influx of Greek philosophy 
Greek mysteries and Greek mythology and even Polytheism in 
the form of the worship of the saints found a place in Catho¬ 
licism both Roman and Greek. 

‘Acute Hcllenisation’ in the second century was an attempt 
to absorb Christianity to Greek thought and Eastern worship, 
and this was done chiefly by the aid of allegorical interpretation. 
Much in the same way nineteenth century theosophy under 
Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant tried to conciliate Hindu¬ 
ism first to Christianity and then to other religions by an exten¬ 
sive allegorical interpretation instead of appealing to spiritual 
experience and spiritual life. The ‘acute Hellenisation’ mani¬ 
fested itself in Gnosticism and Harnack agrees that the catholic 
church had to pay a heavy price for its victory over Gnosticism 
—it had to accept forms analogous to those which it combated 
in Gnosticism. Mozoomdar’s marginal note on this point is 
interesting: — 

r Fhe controversy between Arius and Athanasius settled 
at the council of Nice may have saved the church from 
acute Hellenism, talked of, but never cured it from Greek 
influences, Greek Philosophy and Greek Ethics. This was 
an advantage rather than a peril. But the dominance of 
theology, of law, ordinance and ecclesiasticism was estab¬ 
lished for ever and the freedom of the spirit was gone. 

The freedom of a spiritual culture, of a spontaneous life-in- 
the Gospel began to disappear in the Eastern or Greek Catholic 
church with the emphasis on Traditionalism combined with 
Ritualism and Intellectualism. It can be said that Greek Catho- 
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licism received its traditionalism and ritualism from Judaism 
and intclJectualism from Greek philosophy. Impressed with 
Greek philosophy with the new thought from Hellenism, the 
Greek church would have been entirely Hellenistic but the 
conservative spirit in it seems to have clung to the Jewish ele¬ 
ments and thus evolved a reverence for preservation of received 
inheritance and an antagonism to all innovation. This is not 
peculiar to Greek Catholicism. Roman Catholicism as well as 
customary religion evervwhere, Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism 
- all show this fatal tendency. The greater and firmer the 
organisation in a church the stronger seem to be the influences 
of Traditionalism. But is traditionalism an evil altogether? 
To us it is clear that if traditionalism works against acceptance 
of new truth, against synthesis—the law of spiritual life—tradi¬ 
tionalism ceases to be a factor in the growth of spiritual life and 
therefore in the growth of a church or of a religious fellowship. 
We can agree therefore with Harnack that traditionalism of 
this tvpe must have worked injuriously on Greek Catholicism. 
But we should not lose sight of its other function, its proper 
function —of [irrserx’ing God's truth —for succeeding genera¬ 
tions. If such truth is woven into dogmas and creeds we should 
welcome traditionalism as a great help in the preparation for 
spiritual life, in our Sadhans individual and collective. Tradi¬ 
tionalism thus provides a bond, spiritual bond, with posterity 
and must be acknowledged as indispensable in the organisation 
of a church. Ritualism again is an expression of traditionalism 
in symbolic acts. When are symbols necessary? Inevitably 
whenever peoples of different languages and dialects are brought 
or sought to be brought within the folds of the same commu¬ 
nion. How can a Bengali Christian express himself and com¬ 
municate with a Chinese Christian or with a German Christian 
unless it be by the great symbol of the Cross and by symbolic 
acts representing worship and thanksgiving? The crescent 
serves the same purpose ; the various attitudes in saying Namaz, 
do similar service for Chinese. Indian and Arab Moslems. 
Ritualism therefore is inevitable in a heterogeneous community. 
Symbols, gestures, symbolic acts are all languages —means of 
communication between peoples who do not speak the same 
tongue. Ritualism again as an expression of tradition that 
seeks to preserve acquired truth is indispensable—Harnack pre- 
esnts another aspect of the question thus: — 

If religion is presented as a complex system of tradi¬ 
tional doctrine, to which the few alone have any real access, 
the majority of believers cannot practise it at all except as 
ritual. Doctrine comes to be administered in stereotyped 
formulas accompanied by symbolic acts. Although no 
inner understanding of it is thus possible, it produces the 
feeling of something mysterious. 
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There is much truth in this. But the stereotyping referred 
to, need not frighten us. Formulas must be presented in lan¬ 
guage—spoken or gesture, in a constant form. Only we should 
recognise and teach that their interpretations must vary with 
the depth of our spiritual experience. The remedy lies there¬ 
fore in urging all believers to grow in spirituality. Formulas 
and creeds (and may we add all idols even) are concepts that 
have their bases in some percepts. Let the believer earn for 
himself the deepening percept and he will enter into the 
deeper meanings of the concept. 

There is another way in which we can understand a concept. 
—It is by means of allied and related concepts which we can 
derive from the formulas of other sects and other religions. 
Concepts are fixed. But we can make them more and more 
comprehensive by synt.hetising with other concepts. Nava- 
vidhan teaches us explicitly to synthetise all concepts in order to 
reach larger and larger concepts—while we engage in Sad ha n, 
in exercises to deepen our spiritual experience in order to reach 
the underlying percepts. Concepts are really partial aspects 
of percepts. The same percept may lead to different concepts 
—(The same perceptual disposition may be included in various 
conceptual dispositions in the formation of hierarchies of 
thought—to use the language of Prof. McDougall). It is the 
underlying spiritual experience that we want ; and we can gain 
it only by leading a spiritual life. If the spiritual insight is not 
there creeds and formulas will appear ‘stereotyped,’ will remain 
dead fossils of no value to us. 

‘Mystery’ will remain useless and valueless to us if we do 
not enter into the spiritual experience that is indicated by 
the mysterious. A mystery is a challenge ; a demand to deepen 
our spiritual lives ; a trumpet call to march onward to the 
arena of the Unseen. With regard to our attitude to mysteries 
we should exercise a suspended judgment—believing not in the 
mystery—for we cannot really believe what we do not under¬ 
stand—but in the promise or the assurance that with the 
growth of spiritual life the mystery will be revealed to us. 

The ideas of Creation and of God-Man 

Hellenistic intellectual ism made Greek Catholicism more 
of a philosophy than a religion. But Harnack does not point 
out that the two dogmas of the Greek church (1) the idea of 
creation and (2) the God-Man nature of the Saviour —were 
really derived from two different sources—the first was contri¬ 
buted by Semitic or Jewish thought and the second by Hellen¬ 
ism. Looking at the matter from this point of view we should 
admit that Greek Catholicism preserved its synthetic nature by 
insistence on these two dogmas. If intellectually we cannot 
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reconcile the two, the only course left to us, as Navavidhan 
teaches, is to pray and to live in the spirit in which the great 
saints of the church lived. Indeed Harnack’s statements that 
the Gospel has been always working in the church in spite of its 
traditionalism and intellectualism and that monasticism —such 
an important feature of Greek Catholicism—served for many 
Sad links the independence they required for spiritual culture— 
both help us to presume that the dogmas in question were not 
irreconcileable. In the Christian Churches, Greek and Roman, 
these were reconciled on a Dualistic metaphvsic and a Deistic 
theology. The usual idea of creation is dualistic—it implies 
the existence of God and a created world very different from 
Him. It also makes God transcendent—outside the world— 
which is Deistic. This conception of a Creator and a creation 
which Christianity brought from the Semitic world had to be 
reconciled in the early centuries w r ith the influx of Greek 
thought—specially with the conception of the Logos. In Gen¬ 
tile Christianity the idea of a Messiah was unfamiliar and so 
the idea of the identity of the Logos with Christ, the concep¬ 
tion of the Logos—Christ was readily accepted. Various ways of 
explaining this identity then arose and the Dualistic meta¬ 
physics had to be strained in various w r ays to reconcile the divi¬ 
nity as well as the humanity in the nature of Jesus the Christ. 
Greek thought however emphasised the theistic view—the In¬ 
dwelling God and tended to Monism. Whenever the ‘Latin 
type’ of theology, as Archdeacon Wilson calls the dualistic and 
deistic view-, prevailed the reconciliation had to remain more 
of a ‘mystery*. File Greek type’ with its emphasis on the 
Indwelling God effected the reconciliation better. And we can 
easily imagine that in the hearts of the devout and the pious in 
every church it is the “Greek type’* that developed and effected 
the reconciliation. If we believe with Lotze that creation is of 
spirits alone by the Great Spirit, w r e retain the idea of creation 
as well as correct the dualistic metaphysic. If we consider that 
the w'orld is primarily a spirit w r orld and what w r e call the 
material world is a Lila of the Supreme Spirit—a communica¬ 
tion of Wisdom, Truth, Love and Righteousness to the created 
spirits we avoid Deism and begin to realise that every spirit is 
“God-man”—divine as well as human. 

Harnack does well to point out that the orthodoxy or 
insistence on sound doctrine had led to fanaticism and intoler¬ 
ance in all the Christian Churches; and that this intolerance 
was not due to Greek influence. The Churches learnt intoler¬ 
ance from the persecutions they themselves were subjected to 
under the Romans and to the struggle with Gnosticism which 
had helped to prevent the absorption of Christianity completely 
into Hellenism. The Greek spirit however led to the develop¬ 
ment of doctrine, to a philosophy of God and the world and to 
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an identification of religion and doctrine. Orthodoxy, or as we 
call it in India Sonatonism, has this merit that it insists on a 
reverential retention of all that we have come into—in the way 
of sound doctrine. It loses that quality w T hen forgetting that 
every sound doctrine undergoes a changing interpretation with 
deepening of experience it insists on the acceptance of a parti¬ 
cular interpretation to the exclusion of others. In other words 
where it runs against the Law of Active Partin pal ion in all 
spiritual life and against the synthesis of all intellectual inter¬ 
pretations, as revealed in the Navavidhan, it becomes a source 
of stagnation and oppression. 


Incarnation and Redemption 

Harnack comes to the conclusion that the religion of the 
Greek Catholic Church even now is really the ancient religion 
of Greece which has absorbed the Christian Gospel in it. 
Though doctrinally and ceremonially it is Greed an, still through 
its monasticism and loyalty to the Biblical scriptures it has kept 
up its Christian character and differentiated itself from ancient 
religion. If the result is unsatisfactory to us of the present day 
—will it not be better to say that the synthesis of Hellenism and 
the Gospel was not complete and therefore requires further 
synthesis with more adequate conceptions and deeper spiritual 
experiences? The theory of God-Man acquired a great impor¬ 
tance in the Third century because a strenuous attempt was 
made to reconcile it with the doctrine of Redemption. Logos- 
Christ is to be Redeemer also. Other meanings of redemption 
—namely, release from the power of demons, forgiveness of sins 
and so on, yielded to the Greek conception of redemption from 
death, and of elevation to the divine life, that is to say, deifica¬ 
tion. Mortality was an evil and the cause of all evil while the 
greatest of blessings was to live for ever. This attainment of 
immortality however is to take place in a realistic fashion—the 
divine nature is to flow into the human nature (just as a drug 
enters the human body) and transform it. This conception is 
combined with the belief in Jesus as the Redeemer by the 
thought that the nature of Jesus must be both divine and human 
and men are to partake of Christ’s nature to become immortal. 
Hence the nature of the Redeemer must be divine also. The 
doctrine of the Logos Christ proved suitable for such an idea 
and this explains the great speculations that centered round the 
Person of Christ in the earlv centuries. The mechanical way 
in which redemption was understood, made the process of deifi¬ 
cation (attainment of immortality) independent directly of 
morality but dependent on the influx of divine nature—rather 
of the God-Man nature of Jesus, into human nature. It is not 
a matter for surprise therefore to find some schools of thought 
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trying to make Jesus truly divine and therefore thinking of 
Christ as an ‘Incarnation' ; other schools supposing that the 
divine entered Jesus at the baptism and left before the passion 
of crucifixion ; others again accepting the Logos as the uniting 
factor between the divine and the human in Jesus argued that 
the divine that entered into the nature of Jesus must have been 
the Son of God (for Jesus had called himself Son of God). This 
again led to the discussion about the relation of the Logos to 
the Son of God. The Greek idea of Logos was that it was 
impersonal while the Son of God must be personal. If we think 
of divine or uncreate nature and human or created nature in 
their antagonism in the mechanical way, we are left with a 
process of infinite regression—with an infinite series of media¬ 
tions between them. Hence the difficulty of gnosis or mere 
‘reason’ and ‘knowledge’. Blit the early Christian thinkers 
rejected gnosis and emphasised pistis or Faith by which we 
should understand spiritual insight. Such thinkers must have 
noted the union between body and mind making a living man 
—a union that we describe now a days as an ‘organism.’ It was 
natural for them therefore to conceive the union between the 
divine and the human in Christ as a higher kind of existence 
that escaped mortality—a “supra organic” existence we may call 
it in our modern phraseology—in which spirit comprises both 
immortal life and mortal life—both life temporal and Lift.* 
Eternal. The divine, being the higher could transform the 
human, the lower and created nature. God had sent His 
‘Logos Spermaticos* the divine seed—the Son—into a created 
organism and made him Jesus the Christ. The pharmacological 
way—as Harnack calls it—the drug-like manner in which the 
divine is thought to act upon the human really tells us that 
the early Christian thinkers believed in the power of the spiri 
tual to alter the material and yet be not altered itself. When 
such a thinker was committed to a rigid Dualistic Metaphysic 
he had to lace endless difficulties in the solution of the prob¬ 
lems of redemption and incarnation—resulting at the end in a 
confession of an insoluble ‘mystery’. When however the em¬ 
phasis was laid on the indwelling of God the problem of redemp¬ 
tion in the sense of deification—of attainment of Eternal Life, 
became a question of acceptance with God—became a question 
of at-one-ment of the divine and the human, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that the dualistic theology (Latin type of theology) was 
led to think of redemption as an at-one-ment (a reconciliation) 
while the Greek idea of Deification concentrated all discussion* 
on the at-one-ment, on the Yoga, of the divine and the hunupi. 

If we take some of the Early teachers and exponents of 
Christology we find a great diversity in their opinions and con¬ 
ceptions. Origen held that Christ was the union of the Logos 
with humanity and the latter again was the union of soul and 
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body. But Origen does not tell us what the union in either 
case means or does consist, of. 

Arius taught that Christ was the union of Logos with 
human body and the Logos had to have the sensation of hunger 
and thirst and suffered anxiety and possessed limited know¬ 
ledge. 

Apollinaris conceiving Man as the union of rational soul 
with an animal soul and body, thought of Christ as the union 
of Logos with animal soul and body. The Logos displaced the 
rational soul in the person of Jesus. 

Athanasius held that Christ was the union of Divine ousiu 
(substance) with human on si a in one Person. 

Cregorius taught that Christ was the union of Divine 
Nature and divinized human nature. The human nature had 
become infinitesimal in Christ. 

In Nicene Catholicism it is taught that Christ is the union 
of Divine Nature with human nature. But various interpreta¬ 
tions are given as to the meaning of nature in either case. 

It may be cogently argued that want of definiteness in this 
understanding of Christ’s nature implies that His nature is 
not a revelation at all—but a mystification: If we seek a rational 
explanation or conception in terms of our mental and material 
experiences, it is certain we fail to find any intelligibility in all 
these conceptions. On the other hand if we think of both 
Divine Nature and human nature as spiritual, then their union 
must be admitted to be a matter for spiritual experience and 
spiritual attainment. For preeminently it is true in the spiri¬ 
tual world that to be is to know and to know is to be. —It is 
in our spiritual life that we realise that Being is Knowing and 
Knowing is Being. The union of the divine and the human is 
therefore the unfolding of the spiritual life, the manifestation 
of the Eternal life in Jesus Christ. 

Canon Wilson in his Hu Isean-Lectures on “The Gospel of 
Atonement” distinctly accepts the teaching of St. Paul that our 
spiritual life is literally the life of Christ in us. Paul held that 
because in Christ man shares the life of God, sacrifice which was 
the old symbol of union of the divine and the human, was 
entirely superseded. For Christ became the union and there¬ 
fore the sacrifice. Christ is our sacrifice—the example for us of 
union of the Divine and the human ; and therefore the sharing 
of the divine Life in Christ constitutes Redemption. Redemp¬ 
tion is therefore a present process not a past transaction nor a 
future far off divine event. Christ partakes of God and is a 
pledge as it were of our participation in God, in spiritual life, 
in the life eternal. 

Archdeacon Wilson says, “The divine life of Christ is itself 
the union of man with God.” It is this union that we refer to 
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in this country as Yoga and Yoga involves not only darshana or 
perception but also rasopan , enjoyment of bliss and therefore 
a participation altogether in Divinity. 

In his discussion on Atonement, Canon Wilson gives a 
short account of the changes in the meaning of Atonement and 
accepts the original meaning as propounded by St. Paul. This 
meaning is consistent with the primitive Gospel as taught by 
Jesus and preached by His immediate disciples. Pointing out 
the prevalence of sacrilicial worship in Judaism and among 
the heathens, Wilson like Harnack holds that the Gospel made 
an attempt to spiritualise and supersede sacrifices and sacrificial 
rites. 'The original and root meaning of sacrifice was union 
with Jehovah or with the gods. 'Hie Gospel preaching the 
Life Eternal taught its attainment by direct and immediate 
access to God. St. Paul also taught this union and fixed upon 
his own belief that Jesus Christ had, by His Crucifixon and 
resurrection become the Sacrifice—the offering, the surrender 
that material life makes to attain spiritual life. Christ had 
also manifested the union He had achieved between the divine 
and the human in His own life. Converts from Paganism, 
Greek scholars and thinkers when they embraced Christianity 
also understood Salvation as moral health and atonement, as 
at-one-ment , as dedication. To them the new life, the life in 
Christ was the real link of man to God. By accepting Christ, 
every item in the old Jewish worship by sacrifices had been 
rendered obsolete. They had become “partakers of Christ” and 
“partakers of the Holy Spirit” in that they had accepted the law 
of God in their hearts. Obedience to the Will of God teas the 
one <sacrifice acceptable to God. 

Kcsliub also understood Christianity and the Christian 
Gospel as ich ha-yoga > union of wills. Obedience to the Will of 
God meant surrender of one’s own will and this was the sacri¬ 
licial offering that spiritual life demanded. By obedience to the 
Divine Will—the union of wills is secured and yoga is attained. 
By obedience to the Divine Will, God is pleased and propitia¬ 
tion of (iod is secured. Surrendering ourselves to God we dis¬ 
charge the debt that we owe our Maker for our life, both 
temporal and eternal. By surrendering our wills to the righte¬ 
ous and holy will of God we pay the most adequate ransom for 
our life and behaviour and mission in the spiritual as well as 
the material world. What other ransom can we pay? The life 
that we have is given by God : the world in which He has 
placed us is God’s ; the spirits whom we love and are loved 
by are His Children : what else have we to offer as surety for 
our continued righteousness and sanctification? Our wills are 
ours and it is the will that alone we can offer as a sacrifice as a 
debt and as a ransom. 
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St. John, says Canon Wilson, often expresses the same 
thoughts about atonement without using sacrificial metaphors. 
When he tells us that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin”, by ‘blood’ he means like Paul, the life of Jesus. 
To St. John— 

Jesus Christ is not only the Word of God, the Word 
of life, the Life, the Eternal Life. He that was from the 
beginning, the Son of God, the Saviour of the World : but 
He is called even in St. John “the propitiation for our 
sins” ; not from going back, even momentarily, to the 
thought of expiatory sacrifice, but because Christ has so 
revealed the nature of God and His relation to man in 
Himself, that St. John has no fear or thought of being 
misunderstood ; nothing of the nature of propitiation of 
an alienated God with which his readers were familiar, 
any more than that of circumcision, is any longer possible 
to them or conceivable. St. John says: “He is the propi¬ 
tiation for our sins” ; not “lie was ", not “He became,” 
phrases which would have been used of an action in the 
past .. . “Jesus Christ comcth” (not has come or will come, 
but comcth: 2 John 7) “in the flesh.” “He that doetli good 
is of God.” The very thought of a “living” God implies 
His revelation in the consciousness of man. This is St. 
John’s root doctrine. [The Gospel of the Atonement, 
Chapter II]. 

To St. John therefore the meaning of ‘propitiation for our 
sins” is the assurance of God’s love towards us and of His 
union with us. But later Christianity read a different meaning 
therein—namely the appeasing of an angry or averted God. 
Under the influence of a Dualistic metaphvsic the sacrificial 
phrases—sacrifice, substitution, expiation, propitiation, ransom, 
priesthood of Christ and so on were rather rigidly used and the 
thoughts of paganism and heathenism and Judaism were read 
into the apostolic writings. In the Gospel writers and in Paul 
the doctrine of the atonement was practically the Logos doc¬ 
trine, the doctrine of the indwelling God. As the centuries 
sped by, the “process of rigidly developing metaphors” became 
more and more elaborated and theories of transaction (pray as - 
chitta as we would say in India) rather than of Salvation or 
Sanctification or Deliverance (rnukti) gained ascendancy. 

Irenaeus was the first to suggest a transaction with Satan. 
Origen was however the first to formulate the ransom theory 
of Atonement. Canon Wilson does not hesitate to call this 
formulation “the beginning of what should frankly be called 
by its true name, Christian mythology, which has since taken 
many forms.” He has also some illuminating remarks on 
mythology . Mythology he says, personifies ideas and by its 

19 
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definiteness pictorial clearness and apparent intelligibility, has 
an immense attractiveness to the masses. We may add that 
mythology owes its charm to anthropomorphism. 

Parable and metaphor do but illustrate spiritual truth 
by earthly similitudes. Mythology conceals, thrusts out 
of sight the spiritual truth and boldly substitutes earthly 
and imperfect and often misleading similitudes for the 
ethical realities. Mythology shifts the drama of salvation 
from the heart of man to a transcendental region in which 
our effort is unavailing, and our responsibility is nil. 

[Wilson, op. cit.]. 

Deductions from metaphors and poetic personification of 
ideas add to the growth of mythology. And as Harnack also 
agrees, this growth of mythology in the post Niccnc period both 
in Greek and Roman Catholicism led to the rise of a Christia¬ 
nity of a distinctly lower order. In the early centuries the 
prevailing thought of the Greek fathers concerning the nature 
of redemption was not mythological, but rather spiritual and 
ethical ; they taught that in Christ man’s essential unity with 
the Divine nature is made perfectly evident. 

It was Anselm who laid stress on the metaphor of debt 
and directed the thought away from terror of Satan to whom 
ransom was to be paid for release from bondage. Anselm’s 
forensic theory said that the debt for our sin was paid by the 
Son to the Father, by the love of God to the justice of God. 
We should point out that both these theories bring out the 
need on our part of the cooperation of Christ for our salvation 
but as Wilson says both tend “to hide the deep spiritual truth 
of actual human communion with God, proved to be possible 
in the life of Christ.” In the light of Navavidhan, from the 
standpoint of the solidarity of the spirit world we can appre¬ 
ciate our need of the active cooperation of Jesus Christ but we 
should also acknowledge similar cooperation of all the Sons 
of God. The great influence of transaction theories can be 
explained by the fact that they produced a fervent love of Jesus 
and devotion to him. 

Canon Wilson next points out that the parable of the 
Prodigal son teaches the right relation of God to sinful man. 
“There was no ransom, no payment, no mediator there God's 
forgiveness is not conditional nor purchasable. The Father 
is ever ready to receive back the prodigal son, God’s loving 
disposition never suffers change. He has not to be appeased. 
If He sends suffering for our sins, the suffering must be a good 
thing. 

“We do not want to be saved from any part of the 
discipline of a Father. If God is not a Father, but an 
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offended, jealous, and dreadful tyrant, then immoral ways 
of escaping His wrath may be permissible but what if God 
is really our Father? We do not desire to be saved from 1 
what He may think best, least of all saved by the agonies 
of an innocent Being .... we do not want a substitute to 
bear our discipline for us ; we want a power to enable us, 
and a teacher to show us, how to live and suffer and die, 
and through it all to be close to God. [Wilson, op. cit.] 

If Christ paid a ransom or a debt for me either I am 
already free or I become so when f believe and admit it. In 
either case the matter ceases to be ethical. Also the suffering 
of the innocent in lieu of punishment of the guilty fail to satisfy 
us with our modern ideas of morality and spiritual life. 
Vicarious suffering does exist in the world but it indicates the 
reign of love and solidarity in the world—it tells us that we 
are members one of another. We suffer death that others may 
live upon this earth,—that posterity mav enjoy the fruits of 
the earth. Motherhood itself is vicarious suffering. “The new 
is ever born with the birthpangs of the old.” The path of 
Evolution, the path of progress has been a path of sorrow and 
struggle, of suffering and death. “Suffering is the way of God” 
because suffering reveals the bonds of love and interdependence 
that do exist in the spiritual w T orld. I)o we not feel that suffer¬ 
ing is removed by the readiness to suffer —by the readiness to 
surrender ourselves to the Will and Ways of God? 

In spiritual life, ethical and psychological facts concern us 
more than commercial or transaction theories. Christ’s teach¬ 
ing, the Christian Gospel was concerned with spiritual recon¬ 
ciliation of man to God. The parable of the Prodigal Son 
brings out the teaching about redemption and the parables of 
the seed and the leaven tell us of the new' life, the spiritual life, 
as it unfolds itself in us upon this earth. “The new life deve¬ 
lops into love of God and man, and into communion with God.” 
Payment of debts and ransoms, expiation and sacrifices are to 
be and can be understood only in relation to our spiritual life 
and self. Gratitude to God, for life and its blessings expressed 
in adopting more and more of His ways and accepting more 
and more of His blessings ; readiness and resolve to continue 
growth in spiritual life ; self-denial and self-renunciation—all 
these comprised in the one act of Self-surrender —meet all the 
requirements of Transactional theories and fulfil the conditions 
of the attainment of spiritual life. The various forms of the 
commercial views of redemption seem to be the adoption by 
Christianity of the conceptions current among converts and 
neighbours with a view to prove that faith in Christ would be 
consistent with their previous indigenous views and aspirations. 
To the spiritually minded these theories could suggest various 
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aspects of self-surrender and interdependence in our spiritual 
life. From this point ol view we can easily see that the doctrines 
of Christianity have grown by adopting, harmonising, assimilat¬ 
ing and synthetising non-Christian beliefs and faiths. 

In the twelfth century Abelard (d. 1142) took a very liberal 
view of Christian doctrine and his teachings were condemned at 
the Council of Sens anti he himself adjudged by the Pope to 
perpetual confinement in a cloister. Abelard had spiritual 
insight and taught that the intellect could only develop the 
contents of faith but urged that, by rational understanding we 
could probe the depths of religious truth. His book ‘‘Yes and 
No” discussed and analysed a large number of points involving 
the clashing opinions of the Fathers in theology. We can now 
see that this was unconsciously an attempt at synthesis of inter¬ 
pretations. Abelard was also liberal enough to maintain that 
there was no dissonance between heathen philosophy and Chris¬ 
tianity and honest enough to think that the incarnation and 
the resurrection were mysteries unfathomed by reason. There 
is no difficulty now in agreeing with Abelard on this second 
point for the facts of incarnation and resurrection must be seen 
to be facts of spiritual experience—experience that convinces us 
of the indwelling God in Jesus and of the immortality of Jesus 
—experience involving, as we would say, Bhagabat darshana 
and Brahma darshana. 

“Respecting the inspiration of the Bible, Abelard says 
that the prophets were not always under the influence of 
the Spirit and sometimes uttered errors. Peter and Paul 
could differ in regard to the observance of the law, and 
one could correct the other. But if Apostles and prophets 
could err, how much more the Fathers! On the subject 
of Original Sin Abelard secs not how to avoid the diffi¬ 
culties of the orthodox doctrine—how infants can be guilty 
or deserve perdition. He is inclined to interpret Rom V. 
12 as meaning that the sin of Adam is the cause of eternal 
condemnation to his descendants, in the sense in which we 
say “that a tyrant lives on in his children.” 

[Fisher: History of Christian Doctrine.] 

With regard to atonement, Abelard was the founder of the 
Ethical view of reconciliation to God through Christ. “He 
taught a moral rather than an objective Atonement, teaching 
that the self-sacrifice of Christ is such a manifestation of divine 
love as to inflame our hearts with love and win them to obe¬ 
dience to God” (Wilson). Abelard scouted the idea that God 
should be placated by the slaying of His innocent Son. Again, 
in his view, Satan has no just claims to ransom—no more than 
one who has seduced a slave to run away from his rightful 
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master and keeps possession of him. From an objective point 
of view, Abelard held that the love of Christ is the basis of 
effectual intercession on his part in behalf of sinful man. 

Medieval Christianity and even Lutheran Protestantism laid 
stress on the objective view of atonement and condemned in 
various degrees its Subjective interpretations. The Gospel and 
Pauline and Patristic Christianity on the other hand, taught 
the Subjective aspect trying to spiritualise objective interpreta¬ 
tions. Salvation, Redemption and Atonement in sacrificial reli¬ 
gions and systems are always understood in an objective and 
non-cthical way. When spirituality advances the ethical view 
begins to predominate and subjective attainments are empha¬ 
sised. Vedic sacrifices belonged to the objective category—the 
Buddhist shilas or cultivations of character wanted to replace 
them by subjective transformations of character. Brahmoism 
under the leadership of Kesliub and Devendranath replaced the 
rites and ceremonies of popular Hinduism by spiritual culture. 
Medievalism is regarded by Harnack as presenting the world 
with objective religion and as such a lower order of Christianity. 
But we note (as in the case of Abelard and his school) that 
subjective religion was not absent in the medieval church. The 
Mystics emphasised and practised subjective religion though 
some like St. Bernard adhered to objective views of atonement 
and condemned subjective views thereon as heretical. We may 
therefore correct Harnack’s opinion and say that both subjec¬ 
tive and objective views are necessary. Self-purification, self¬ 
culture, deification are steps in the process of spiritualisation 
and bring with them increasing discernments of the spiritual 
processes in the world and of the spiritual nature of the world. 

What place do objective views and objective practices like 
rites and rituals and ceremonies hold in our progressively reli¬ 
gious life? In the light of Navavidhan we can find a key to 
the solution. The subjective is individual—subjective religion 
implies individual cultivation of character and spirituality and 
involves individual worship. In its rigorest form it is the rela¬ 
tion of the alone to the Alone. Objective religion on the other 
hand should be understood as social and collective culture and 
practice. It means the improvement, the reformation, the 
moralisation of social habits and customs, of institutions and 
organisations. What we call popular Hinduism or popular 
Christianity is objective religion—it is the expression of religion 
in the collective life of a community and is therefore the expres¬ 
sion of the moral and spiritual ideas and ideals so far accepted 
by the community or the majority of the community. Collec¬ 
tive religion or social religion is being continually improved and 
reformed and idealised by the introduction of higher ideals 
from individuals who carry on spiritual culture deeper. Simi¬ 
larly collective religion by its high tone or its high ideal help 
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to uplift other individuals and the community in general. /'his 
relation between the subjective and objective is mutual . We 
should therefore regard them as complementary or supplemen¬ 
tary. We should not say that the objective is of a lower order. 
In progress of society, sometimes the subjective is higher ; at 
other times the objective is higher—in respect to some indivi¬ 
duals the one will be higher ; in relation to the rest, the other 
will be higher. The Gospel as taught by Jesus and preached 
by Paul (or even by the Fathers) was ‘higher’ than the popular 
religion the objective religion of the time, for the ideals were 
more spiritual. Yet what Harnack condemns as objective reli¬ 
gion had immense vogue and power and influence in the Jewish 
communion and came to have similar position in the Christian 
church. Keshub discerned this relation between the subjective 
and objective and so in the New Dispensation what we call 
‘local’ and ‘provincial’ and ‘racial’ has a place side by side with 
the universal. The Navavidhan does not abstract “pure” 
religion from local and established religions of the world but 
wants to retain the local and the temporary, spiritualising them 
in the process of harmony and synthesis with the local and the 
communal elsewhere. Both objective and subjective views of 
atonement are necessary for the understanding of Christian 
doctrine and Christian spiritual culture. Both objective and 
subjective views are to be understood in the light of spiritual 
experience—not indeed as lower and higher—but as individual 
and collective. There is no higher or lower in Truth -no 
higher or lower in Spirituality. The spiritual is higher and 
the non-spiritual alone is lower. 
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1 

Ari Am. Rkmoions Equal ? 

It is reported that Mahatma Gandhi submitted a query to 
the Parliament of Religions held this week in Calcutta under 
the auspices of the Ramkrishna Centenary Committee. His 
question is put thus: — 

“Are all the religions equal as we hold or is there any 
one particular religion which is in the sole possession of 
truth, the rest being either untrue or a mixture of truth 
and errors as many believe?" 

We have discussed this question for over thirtyfivc years 
and pointed out in various lectures, articles and publications 
that in trying to understand the phenomena of the multiplicity 
of faiths people always start with what we may call the Doctrine 
of unique Revelation —for in this attitude we believe that one’s 
own religion is the only true religion and every one else’s is 
false. However as soon as we begin to have a more liberal 
spirit we rise to the Doctrine of Final Revelation —which asserts 
that one’s own religion as the fully and purely true religion is 
the final form to which the rest being mixtures of truth and 
falsehood, try to approximate—by processes which are described 
as pilferring, thieving, borrowing and cheating! The truth¬ 
seeking spirit however grows into a truth-loving spirit and 
advances to the Doctrine of Progressive Rex>elation —which 
asserts a continuity in all religions and their mutual supplemen¬ 
tation so that we may apply the phrase of the Christian creed 
in this new connection and say that “None is afore and None 
is after.” There is no higher and lower—or superior and 
inferior in Truth. The only distinction that one can make is 
that of large and larger, of wide and wider. Ramrnohun Roy 
in his famous Persian pamphlet Tuhfat-ul-Muahiddin —offered 
three propositions for consideration (1) That all religions were 
false, (2) That they were all mixtures of truth and falsehood, 
and (3) That they w 7 ere all true. This last he dismissed sum¬ 
marily and arguing that a universal phenomenon could not be 
altogether false accepted for himself the second proposition and 
explained the admixture by distinguishing a true religion of 
nature and a false religion of habit and custom . In any case 
he did not at that stage of his career attribute the same validity 
to all religions. 
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It was Keshub Chundcr Sen who boldly declared that every 
established religion in the world was equally true. During the 
course of a discussion at Oxford in May 1904, the late Principal 
Estlin Carpenter agreed with us in accepting the same validity 
for all religions but he would not agree that all religions had 
the same value. Keshub Chundcr Sen admitted both. Me 
accepted all established religions as vidhan , as Dispensations 
from Heaven and as such thev were all equally valid. And he 
went further. Inasmuch as they were dispensations and in so 
far as they were dispensations of truth—of spiritual truth that 
is to say—they were not mixed with falsehood but each was a 
part truth. It was this partial ness (Khanda-bhav) that required 
supplementation—yes, mutual supplementation—and was thus 
unfortunately the source of wrong interpretation. Now this 
need of supplementation—mutual supplementation—makes 
mutual acceptance and mutual participation incumbent upon 
all faiths. Without such acceptance, without such participation 
one’s religion is not fulfilled. How can we then say that one’s 
faith is the best (as Sir Francis Younghusband is reported to 
have said) or that one’s own faith is the Final? Indeed if we 
lake Keshub’s dynamic view of ‘faith’ and forms of faith, one 
could not even use the phrase “one’s own faith”—for truly and 
spiritually, the summation, the integration of all religions can 
only be my own —my proper religion ; and that has yet to be 
attained! Admit once, this dynamic, this integrative, this 
properly yoga view of Keshub’s, and it becomes quite necessary 
lo say that all religions have not only equal validity, but also 
equal value. 

Just a year ago at Cuttack, the late lamented Revenue Commi¬ 
ssioner of Orissa frankly admitted that although be felt respect 
for Sri Ramkrishna he could not admit any one equal to Jesus 
or any other religion equal to Christianity. Sir Francis Young- 
husband has been also reported (by the A. B. Palrika) to have 
said: 

“Just as each child thinks that its own mother is best 
in the word, exactly in the same way I think each one of 
us regards his own religion as the best in the world.” 

The analogy explains a fact—a fact that may be or is a stage 
in our intellectual life. But can it justify the fact? Is not the 
‘fact’ condemned at the bar of spirituality—by the truth-seek¬ 
ing and truth-loving spirit within each of us? 

Let us quote the Pat riba report once more: — 

“I naturally consider my own religion as the best 
although I endeavour to keep that impression, as far as 
possible, to myself.” 

Such a confession is sad. It betrays only a spirit of sullen 
toleration! One cannot but contrast with it the bold declara- 
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lion of Kcshub when dialled at age 22 with the charge of steal¬ 
ing and borrowing from Christianity, that ail truth was from 
God and every child of God had a right to paternal inheri¬ 
tance. All religion is good—there is none belter nor best in 
the truths that come to us when we open our hearts unto our 
Maker. Perhaps we should realise that the passage quoted is 
only it worldly expression that ill conveys a spiritual experience 
that wells up within us. Let us state it thus: My religion is 
based on my spiritual experience : Yours is based on the experi¬ 
ence that has come to you but has not come yet to me. My 
experience is my own ; it fills and expresses my being—iny 
thoughts, feelings and actions. What time your experiences 
come to me. I begin to share with you a common spiritual 
experience and a common spiritual life. So long as your experi¬ 
ences are not mine, I am apt to distrust them and disregard 
them or reject them. The result is that the spirit of the 
Pharisee tries to assert itself in me. Put if Keshub-like I begin 
to pray for the blessings that are yours and not yet mine, 
Keshub-like I shall he rewarded in the fulness of time. My 
religion therefore waits to he fulfilled by your religion. If 
what you have is already mine, does not mine as well as yours 
enrich by mutual participation? Think of love, how it enriches 
him that gives and him that takes ; and Jove is the prototype 
of all things spiritual—of all verities that are eternal. 

A third quotation from the same source shall be given 
before we conclude: — 

“His [Sir F. Y's] answer to the question raised by 
Mahatma Gandhi would be that while each one regarded 
liis own religion as the best, at the same time they strongly 
felt that there was fundamental unity among all religions.” 

Translated in our language this statement admits the same 
validity for all religions but does not admit evidently their 
equal value. The fundamental unity lies, in Keshub’s language, 
in their being all dispensations of Heaven. But the statement 
does not take that other hold step of Keshub’s to acknowledge 
their equal claims on all of us. The pre-Keshub idea of a 
universal religion consisted in the effaccmcnt of all religions 
but one from the earth. Keshub brought for us the grand 
•conception that every religion is for every’ soul and that all the 
religions arc universal just as religion is universal. 

When and where people are in the stage of holding to one 
and only one unique revelation, it is certainly important and a 
worthy task to insist on the equal validity for all religions as 
Divine gifts to mankind. If the Parliament of Religions held 
here this week, and the World Congress of Faiths held last 
summer in London succeed in this message of equal validity 
for all religions, may we not look forward in the near future 
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to another gathering—a spiritual Samgha of Navavidhan—to 
rouse the nations to the further truth of the equal value of all 
religions? 


II 

Con v f.r( ; i \(; P ati i s 

Yato maut tato pauth (As many faiths so many paths)—is 
an epigram which the Ramkrishna Mission has broadcasted of 
late in many ways. It formed the text last year of the message 
of the late lamented president Swami Akhaiulananda of the 
Ramkrishna Mission. We criticised it on several occasions in 
these columns and now we notice that the epigram is changed 
in recent communications into “Every faith is a path to God.*' 
If Sir Francis Younghusband and other members of the World 
Congress of Faiths agree to either of these mottoes (apparently 
they do not), they must do it on the assumption of equal validity 
of all faiths. But holdings on to the belief that their own faith 
is the best, they must differ regarding the respective values of 
the mam paths. The maxims are based on a liberalism in 
religion no doubt. In the West Hegel’s philosophy and 
Comte’s positivism a hundred years ago preached the eclecticism 
of equal validity for all positive religions. It found its way 
into this country through English Education in the middle of 
the last century and was prominently adopted on theosophical 
platforms in the closing decades. It has its origin in a liberal 
attitude in religion and leads on to toleration of and in some 
cases, to sympathy for other forms of faith. Any one who 
subscribes to the above motto argues somewhat in the following 
way. “As every faith is a path to God—therefore let me go on 
in my faith and I will let you go on in yours! We need not 
quarrel: we agree to differ and so avoid conflict. But I have 
no need of your religion nor have you any need for truths that 
are mine.” This attitude falls short miserably of the spiritual 
craving for truth and for participation in all spiritual experi¬ 
ences wherever found. Spiritual life as it blossoms needs and 
demands nourishment from all quarters. 

Kant said that spirit is “a nest of contradictions”—that is to 
say it involves the conflicts of part truths (Khanda Satya). Spiri¬ 
tual life is therefore by implication a challenge also—a challenge 
for the resolution of such conflict bv the mutual supplemen¬ 
tation of antagonistic part, or fragmentary truths. Spiritual life 
has thus only one path —the path of mutual acceptance and 
participation. Just as a healthy organism follows the law of 
digestion and assimilation without knowing the laws or how 
they operate—so in every communion and denomination spiri- 
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lual culture has proceeded and does proceed on the path of 
acceptance and participation. The Scientific Physiologist dis¬ 
covers the laws of digestion. So Keshub discerned the law of 
spiritual growth. What has been done unknowingly, has now 
to be done knowingly and deliberately. Keshub called this 
conscious sadhana by the name of Navavidhan for he believed 
that the discernment and all that it meant were dispensations 
from God. 

From our standpoint the first epigram should be “Many 
faiths but one path” and the second epigram should be modi¬ 
fied into “Every faith is on the path to God ” A friend* has 
drawn our attention to the ancient opinion of Porphyry— 
“Every religion is a path that leads to one path.” This is 
practically the view of Buddha also who taught and took the 
Middle path —that is the path of reconciliation of opposing 
views and doctrines. 

Let us refer next to the speech of Sir Mamnatha Natli 
Mukhcrji, the President of the Reception Committee on 1st 
March. Sir Mamnatha Nath said: — 

He [Sri Ramkrishna] was the first spiritual seer in the 
world , who standing on the bedrock of his own realisation, 
declared emphatically and unequivocally the great truth 
that the different religions are like so many paths leading 
to the same goal of God-realisation. (The italics are ours.) 

This opinion of the learned President is based on the saying 
of Sri Ramkrishna which he quotes a few sentences before in 
the speech: — 

Yea, every belief, every religion, every system of faith 
and worship is but a path that leadeth unto Him. 

If the President’s interpretation of Sri Ramkrishna be accepted 
(as the Rainakrishna Mission has evidently done) we may des¬ 
cribe the various religions as paths converging to the same goaf 
and it does not matter which path one may or does take. The 
Porphyrian maxim gives a slight different view and certainly 
offers a deeper insight. For it says that all the paths converge 
to a common path which alone leads to the goal. To illustrate 
the difference as well as the resemblance let us say that the 
Ramkrishna analogy takes votaries along converging roads to 
the foot of a bridge ; while the Porphyrian simile would take 
them first along the converging approaches and then over the 
common bridge road to the same goal. Converging to the goal 
direct and converging to a common approach to the goal are 
two different things. When we think without analogy but in 

* Prof. K. S. Ghosh in his Foreword to “F.volimon of Navavidhan” by 
Miss N. Ghosh. 1928. 
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terms of Sadhana and practice of religion we have to say that 
according to the dictum of Ramkrishna a votary of any religion 
wotdd reach the goal without taking any notice whatever of 
other religions. While according to the maxim of Porphyry 
such a votary when he has advanced ahead enough, he must 
reconcile his own to other religions and enter upon a common 
Sad)Tana which we of the Navavidhan must regard as a synthe¬ 
tic Sadhana. Or, to vary the metaphor we may sav that the 
Ramkrishna dictum is the same as we find in the Upanishads 
—liking the religious systems to rivers finishing their courses 
independently to the same sea—whereas the Prophyry maxim 
likens them to tributaries running into a common stream before 
flowing into the sea. 

Let us turn now to Keshub’s position which asserts that 
same path. Bereft of analogy it means that all the various 
there is hut one path for all and all the religions are, if we 
persist in a space and time analogy, stations as it were on the 
sad bans in any system and the sad bans of various systems pro¬ 
ceed by mutual supplementation and mutual participation. 
Thus the antagonisms are not non-existent as some very liberal- 
minded people hold, but are the oppositions of part to part 
and of parts to a whole. Such antagonisms are there to be 
removed by mutual supplementation. 

I he phrase “Harmony of Religions” was first used by 
Kcshub Chunder Sen who presented his view by an acoustic 
analogy of music in concert in his lectures and sermons and it 
was expressed in the language of music by Bhai Trailokya Nath 
Sanyal in words such as these “Sat so ore eksangey milay hoi 
jernan eh hhani soor etc .” The same phrase however as under¬ 
stood by a liberal Hindu like Sir Manmatha Nath and attributed 
to Sri Ramkrishna, and by Poet Rabindranath, seems to regard 
the antagonisms and differences as only apparent and therefore 
non-existent. The late Mrs. Annie Besant also shared this latter 
view. Such a view fails to do justice to the oppositions and 
antagonisms (the “contradictions” of Hegel) in our spiritual 
life and hence fails also to see the need of removing them or 
the method of removing them. 

The Porphyrian maxim falls short of the Navavidhan 
mantra (Many faiths but one path) just as the Ramkrishna 
dictum falls short of the Porphyrian. According to the Greek 
sage the lower stages of the various religions may be different 
and may be differently pursued but after a certain higher stage, 
they must all unite and proceed by synthesis. In other words 
there must be unity in excelsis. The Keshubite formula, on the 
other hand, insists on acceptance and participation all the way 
through —upland or lowland—and demands harmony and 
synthesis in profundis also. 
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The dictum of Ramkrishna—(many faiths: many paths) 
may be understood to ascribe equal value to all paths but really 
implies that each religion has value to its votaries alone. In 
this contention it falls short of the spiritual craving for the 
annexation of all truths. Navavidhan declares that all religions 
are of value and equal value to me as my religion has to be 
made up of all the religions of the world past and present. I 
have to accept them each and all to grow in spiritual life. 
Mutual acceptance and active participation are the sadhanas 
(practices) that lead to Navavidhan. A superficial observation 
with a lack of spiritual insight fails to understand this teaching 
of Navavidhan and finds only a halting electicism or a tentative 
syncretism therein. 

Sir Manmathanath made another valuable contribution in 
his speech though it just stopped short of the destination like 
a slipped carriage: — 

Though each religion is great in its own way, a com¬ 
parison among religions with a view to establishing the 
superiority of one over the others, is unprofitable. 

It may be asked cogently—how is each religion “great in its own 
way?” What is meant by “its own way?” The statement is only 
intelligible if we interpret in the light of Keshub’s teaching. 
The phrase “its own way” means ‘in its aspect of truth’ or ‘in 
its presentation of Truth’. If each religion is an aspect of 
Truth, how can there arise the question of superiority of one 
over the others at. all? Comparison to establish superiority is 
certain to be much more than ‘unprofitable’—it will be mis¬ 
chievous ; for it will support the innuendo that some one 
religion is best! 

Let us hope Sir Manmathanath at least accepts, like Keshub 
and Mahatma Gandhi that all religions have not only the same 
validity but also equal value. 


Ill 

Through Spirituality 

In his speech at the Parliament of Religions, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore pleaded for the spiritual in religion. He admired 
Sri Ramkrishna because Ramkrishna “proved the truth of our 
spiritual heritage by realising it.” The reality of the spiritual, 
the poet contends, is proved in all men by the longing for the 
Infinite, by the divine discontent that every man feels with 
regard to the material in our lives and it is this that differen¬ 
tiates us from the bmte. The spiritual however has to be 
expressed in this life by the material and so it suffers distortion 
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and disguise. Religions in so far as they fail to he the vehicle 
of the spiritual, degenerate ; their first formula tors, the pro¬ 
phets suffer degradation and caricature at the hands of ignorant 
and pseudospiritual disciples and adherents. The spiritual 
is spoilt by the material and as Kabir sang should not be looked 
for—amongst, stones or in the mud but in the heart and care¬ 
fully kept there lest physical and moral materialism besmirch it. 

There is a rebuke in Rabindranath's speech which the over- 
enthusiastic admirers and disciples of Sri Ramkrishna should 
pay serious attention to. “ITieir timid and shrunken imagina¬ 
tion” betrays a growing and strong tendency to make their 
Master in their own image, to make the Monist master for 
instance, into a dualist ; to surround his birth and death with 
foreign legend and miracle ; to spin stories and myths about his 
innocent life of sadhana ; and to attribute sayings and utter- 
ances to him that besmirch his spirituality. We are firmly of 
the opinion that a fellow Sadhak as he was of Keshub—in 
constant spiritual intercourse with him—Sri Ramkrishna could 
not remain at the low level of spirituality that would make him 
teach the “Many faiths: many paths” doctrine. We are glad 
to note that Sir Rrujendra Nath Seal also put it strongly that 
Sri Ramkrishna himself repudiated the dedication that was 
started in his own days. Sir Brojendra says “What he refused 
to delude himself with was that he was above all conditions 
and all infirmities of the flesh.” The physical and moral mate¬ 
rialism that Rabindranath refers to as agencies that spoil reli¬ 
gion are no doubt making the seer into an avatar and promul¬ 
gating the worship of his image in clay and canvas. Pandering 
to popularity is a strong instance of moral materialism. 

Let us turn to Rabindranath's stress on the spiritual and 
point out its significance from our own standpoint. Religion 
may be looked upon as composed of spirituality and its mental 
interpretation just as Science as a system consists of a body of 
facts along with their interpretations which are called theories. 
Spirituality is an experience and as such is a reality. Doctrines 
and creeds are the interpretations thereof. Sadhanas , practices 
and disciplines are the preparations for and the pursuit of 
spiritual experience. When we find seers holding up Karma 
over ]nan, apostles applauding works more than faith —we 
begin to understand that the personal pursuit of spirituality is, 
to them, greater than the adoption of other people's creeds and 
doctrines. On the other hand when we find Jnan declared 
superior to Karma , when we hear St. Paul acclaiming faith as 
the foundation of religion we should note that the Jnana and 
the faith refer to the spiritual experience that forms the basis 
of the doctrines and urges us on to further experience. The 
perception—the pratyaksha —leads to conceptions as well as to 
conations. Perceptions grow: conceptions tend to remain 
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fixed: Conations help the perceptions to grow and conceptions 
are there to guide the growth. Spirituality advances ; Sadhana 
urges it onward ; doctrines and creeds guide the forward march. 
'Thus may we understand the law of spiritual life. Workers are 
the whip ; creeds are the reins ; the spirit is the steed. Works 
are in danger of physical materialism and faith as creed runs 
the risk of moral materialism. 

From another point of view we may note that those who 
avoid successfully the danger of materialism of both kinds grow 
evermore in pure spirituality and are known to the world as 
Mystics because they see and work the spiritual in all things 
worldly. When people however proceed on the basis of creeds 
inferring everything and acting solely on the guidance of doc¬ 
trines and concepts, they depart more and more from mysticism 
and become votaries of Rationalism. .We may distinguish two 
types of rationalists. One group take authority of prophets 
and scripture as their basis and base all their doctrines and 
practices on inferences therefrom. The other type disregard 
testimony of all kinds and proceed on the operations of their 
own reason and move towards a solipsislic position. They do 
not realise that their own experiences unsupplemented by 
those of others may be too meagre to allow much valuable 
inference. The former group labour under the disability that 
they depend so much on tradition and other people’s experiences 
that they neglect to earn experience for themselves and conse¬ 
quently fail to enter into the very faiths they uphold. 

Rabindranath refers to the spiritual part of our nature as 
a “mysterious region waiting for its full recognition” and says 
that it remains “vague, only because we have not been able 
to realise its meaning completely.” None the less “we seem to 
have a stronger faith in the spiritual life than in the physical.” 
Man’s deeper urge for freedom comes from this mystery region 
—freedom from the limitations of space, time and causality 
which rule the material side of our nature. Drawing our 1 
attention next to Buddha’s teaching of maitri —the relationship 
of harmony, the poet in a characteristic way points out that 
love means not only freedom from bondage of self but a great 
deal more—in that it leads positively to perfect freedom which 
is “a perfect harmony of relationship” and this again involves 
“its relation to the central truth of everything.” 

The spiritual is thus shown to be the “central truth” every¬ 
where and in everything. When we consult Keshub we find 
that he also taught a similar idea and took a similar position 
but referred to it as the essence or the essential principle. When 
Keshub spoke of the essence of religion or of a religion he 
always meant the spiritual. T he essential is dynamic and not 
selective ; because it is the spiritual. The spiritual is never a 
G.C.M. or an L.G.M. of truths! The spiritual is dynamic and 
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as such it is continually spiritualising the non-spiritual. The 
spiritual although it suggests the non-spiritual (the physical) 
also denies it. The old Arithmetic fails in the spiritual world: 
here one and one does not make two but leaves us with one! 
What at a lower level of mind and reason we reject, at the 
level of the spiritual we transform and assimilate into the spiri¬ 
tual. It is for this reason that a Spiritual unity is much more 
than organic unity. It is supra-organic. Organic unity seeks 
to build up by rejection. Spiritual unity builds by taking up 
what is rejected at the lower level. Let us give an illustration. 
Worship of nature and natural agencies, of matter and material 
forms, discreet and distinct, is repected by non-idolatrous Deism. 
Water, air, lire, trees, beasts cease to be gods to Deism. Hut 
“pure Theism”—Spiritual Theism—sings forth “jaley Hari , 
st holey Hari , ana ley aniley Hari , Harimoy ei bhumandal ’— 
Water is full of God, land is full of God, lire and air arc full 
of God—all the earth is full of Him! An all-pervading pres¬ 
ence of God transforms nature completely to.the spiritual eye! 

Sir Francis Younghusband assured the Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions that they agreed almost unanimously that there was a 
“fundamental unity” among all religions. We can now see in 
the light of what Rabindranath said the other day and what 
Keshub taught sixty years ago, that the fundamental unity is 
spiritual unity—the unity of spiritual experience. As religion 
consists of spiritual experience plus its intellectual apprehen¬ 
sion and interpretation and it is interpretations that differ it 
follows that the underlying unity must be in the spirituality 
of experience. Yet we must grant that experiences also differ. 
What unity can we find there at all? In answer let us quote 
from a speech of Dr. Sir Nilratan Sarkar which he delivered 
at a Keshub anniversary meeting nearly ten years ago: — 

But this religious renaissance may proceed along two 
paths. 

The first patli is that of the Universalists who see the 
unity of all religions and scriptures as promulgating one 
and the same pristine truth about God and Man and the 
World. To them one God, one Humanity and one Uni¬ 
versal Order has been revealed in different ages and 
different countries—all revelation is essentially one. 
Beneath the apparent diversity of cults, institutions and 
symbols there is the unity of a universal religion of uni¬ 
versal humanity and they look forward to the goal of one 
universal culture, “the one far-off Divine event to which 
the whole creation moves.” 

But there are others who while accepting in full the 
unity of man and the unity of God through the ages in all 
revelations, believe in this unity in a different sense. They 
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believe in the Harmony of scriptures, of prophets, and of 
religious traditions. It was Keshub Chunder Sen who 
promulgated this religion of Harmony which seeks not to 
reduce, the living variety of religious faiths and experiences 
to a dead monotony or a colourless abstraction but to estab¬ 
lish a living organic unity, a synthetic unity unfolding 
itself in the variegated religious history of mankind. 

Let us point out another aspect of the solution. The uni- 
versalist finds an already existing unity which growing shall 
remove all differences. But Keshub’s organic unity—rather 
supra-organic unity—is pragmatic also. It has to be achieved— 
it has to be established . The various notes are to be set into 
a tune as it were. If the original unity has gone forth to 
differentiate itself into various forms of religion, these religions 
are to be synthetised and integrated into a novel unity of the 
spiritual and supra-organic order. This resynthesis is the 
Samanvya Sadhan of Navavidhan. 

Let us conclude today with the following quotations from 
the “Fragments”: 

The new theology is eminently pragmatic. The test 
of truth lies in making true and making real : the test of 
universality lies in unwersalising —in showing that the 
faith of every nation, every church, can be accepted and 
ought to be accepted by every other nation and every other 
Church. Acceptance, it is hardly necssary to say, depends 
upto the active assimilation and reproduction of experience 
by Sadhan . 

And again: 

In the spiritual world: in the Church Universal, the 
conflict is not between truth and untruth—for such con¬ 
flict is contemptible. It is the conflict between truths , 
between truth and and larger truth, that concerns us 
there. The antagonism recognised there is not between 
love and lovelcssness but that between love and more 
love. The opposition that is of any moment is not 
between sin and righteousness but between virtue and 
more virtue. The Church Universal therefore abjures the 
partial in partial truths, removes the limit in love that 
ought.to be limitless: rejects the stagnation which makes 
every virtue unsafe. Synthetic truth, limitless love, pro¬ 
gressive righteousness—such are the characteristics of the 
Church Universal. Such must be the ideal of the Church 
Visible that aspires to be its embodiment upon earth. 

20 
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IV 

By Assimilation 

Sir Manniathanath Mukherjee held up the “lofty ideal 
of federation of faiths” for the recent Parliament of Religions. 
Rabindranath Tagore warned the Parliament that he did not 
advocate “a common church for mankind” for such a church 
implied uniformity and monotony of expression while man’s 
spiritual life always strove for a varied expression. He was also 
apprehensive that imperialism or fascism in religion sought 
such a common church by the ruthless supcrcession of other 
churches. There is an apparent incongruity here between the 
two opinions. But Keshub reconciled them long ago. A 
federation of faiths implies the recognition of variegated spiri- 
tual experience. While a common church would result as 
soon as each faith begins to accept the others and participates 
in their experiences, St. Paul proposed to be all things to all 
men. Sri Ramkrishna, according to Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, 
was or would be a Hindu with a Hindu, a Moslem with a 
Moslem and a Christian with a Christian—but “not at one 
and the same time”. This proviso evidently means that 
Sri Ramkrishna would cease to be a Hindu when he assumes 
Islam or while he adopts Christianity. This proviso marks 
the character of Sri Ramkrishna’s “syncretic practice.” Syn¬ 
cretism implies the sinking of differences. But such non-con¬ 
current conversion is hardly possible when we know that our 
mind and still more our spiritual nature is not a tabula rasa 
and cannot be made into one. Syncretism proper must be an 
assimilative process. It is not a sartorial performance of taking 
off one coat and putting on another! 'Through assimilation 
the mind and the soul, more so than our organic bodies be¬ 
come capable of further and larger assimilation. We conclude 
therefore that Keshub’s teaching of concurrent conversion and 
retaining syncretism (better called therefore Synthelism) ex¬ 
presses a true state of things. Keshub could ask us to remain 
a Hindu and yet accept Islam and adopt Christianity. We are 
not to throw the Gita overboard when we take up the Holy 
Koran and the Holy Bible. He called the New Dispensation at 
once national and international for it is not to throw off the 
national and local to become universal. 

Keshub went further also. Mere intellectual acceptance of 
doctrines and creeds were not enough for him. He wanted 
concrete syncretism. He wanted the assimilation of characters. 
To him it was not enough to have “Dharma Samanvaya” 
(synthesis of religions). He wanted “Dharmika-Samanvaya” 
(Synthesis of the religious). His Navavidhan as a discipline and 
as an ideal is a Sadhu Samagama, a congress of saints. Need we 
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point out that a federation of faiths that Sir Manmatha longs 
for, will only be possible when each of us becomes in his charac¬ 
ter and nature a composite of saints? Keshub described the 
nature of the New Man of the New Dispensation in no uncer¬ 
tain terms—The New Man has the head of Socrates, the heart 
of Jesus, the tongue of Chaitanya ; his one arm is Mahomet 
and the other John Howard—and at one and the same time. 
This is possible in our spiritual nature and spiritual life. No 
piecemeal adhesive syncretism but simultaneous organic, or 
super-organ ic, assimi 1 ation. 

Sir Brojendra Nath Seal has made much of the “whole¬ 
ness" of experience. He says: “What we want .... is not 
quintessence, nor .... distinctive essence .... but experience 
as a whole. . . .” Shall we remind him that at one time years 
ago he was very emphatic about the quintessence that he called 
“universalism” in Rammohun? Need we recall how he congra¬ 
tulated us once for pointing out that proper eclecticism did not 
perform a G. C. M. or L. C. M. process with truths or faiths? 
If we think of experience as merely sense experience or percep¬ 
tual experience or rational experience, the question of quintes¬ 
sences and distinctive essences might arise. But when we are 
dealing with spiritual experience, all quintessence, characteris¬ 
tic essences and the whole become coincident and identical. In 
dealing with religions, wherever we think of theories and for¬ 
mulas, doctrines and creeds, beliefs and concepts the question 
of selective eclecticism might arise. But in regard to spiritual 
experience nothing matters but the whole in every form and 
for every time and for all time. There can be no rejection in 
spiritual assimilation. 

Prof. Debendra Nath Sen did well, in his sermon the other 
day, to point out that in Keshub’s teaching there was to be 
found not only selective eclecticism, and univcrsalism but also 
Syncretism. We shall go further, and say that we find there a 
further process that should be called Synthetism. Count 
D’Alviella wrote some fifty years ago that Keshub Chunder Sen 
was Syncretic. Twenty-five years ago the late Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, the distinguished secretary of the International Coun¬ 
cil of Liberal Religion, pointed out that Keshub Chunder Sen 
went further than either eclecticism or Syncretism and upheld 
the true attitude necessary for cultivating a universal synthetic 
religion. 

Prof. Rudolf Otto took the universalist position and held 
that all historical religions were “only so many forms or masks” 
of the one underlying and universal religion of humanity. The 
rationalist theologian follows Rammohun Roy in this universal- 
ism and seeks to find this universal content of the religions of 
the earth and then to substitute this content for the historical 
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and now prevailing creeds and worships of the race . Hi si an* 
with universalism and as he proceeds to collect items in the 
content—he may be called an eclectic—his procedure a selective 
eclecticism. While he is busy selecting, he is also busy rejecting 
whatever does not agree with his own religious experience or 
intellectual convictions. We have frequently dwelt upon the 
doctrine of Response emphasised in the autobiography of 
Maharshi Devendra Nath and pointed out that one could up¬ 
hold the doctrine in its negative aspect rejecting as falsehood 
every thing that did not find a response in him ; or in its posi¬ 
tive aspect as Keshub did when he would not reject but taking 
up seek to find the experience behind any belief or practice. 
The negative procedure should be called selective eclecticism. 
When an eclectic of this negative attitude goes on to fraternise 
with another communion he says (as the Subodh Patrika did 
twenty years ago) that we ought to sink our differences and 
emphasise only our agreements. He thus becomes a Syncretist. 
On the other hand our positive eclectic—whom we should call 
properly eclectic—takes a different path which leads to Syn- 
thetism such as we find Keshub doing about the time of the 
Bhakti movements. It is the positive responsivist (if 
we may so describe the proper eclectic), who, as he goes on with 
his Sadhan of acceptance and assimilation, discovers that there 
is no rejection in spiritual life. He becomes convinced that 
spirit progress consists in constant and continuous Spiritualisa¬ 
tion and in the discernment of partialness of all truths which 
makes persistent supplementation necessary. He thus finds him¬ 
self occupied in taking religious experience in wholes and in 
building up larger wholes. Any one who has read the chapter 
on Viy oga-o-Sa m yoga (Differentiation and Integration) in 
Keshub’s own statement of personal experiences of spiritual 
growth, in Jeevan-Vcda—will at once realise how Keshub began 
early in life not to discard but to accept and assimilate truth 
from everywhere and to apply himself to the understanding 
and his discernment of truth in the apparently false and obvi¬ 
ously contradictory. He successfully avoided the negative path 
and advanced with acceleration on the positive path. The great 
truth he earned by his sad liana was that truths were not mixed 
with falsehood but that the falsity was due to partialness for 
we often mistake the part for the whole or become upset by 
ihe antagonisms of pari and part. We may be permitted to- 
quote here from Fragments: — 

.... the origin of virodh (conflirt) in matters of faith lay in the 
hhandatwa, in fragment a rinrss of our conceptions. Any proportion (thesis) 
had its opposite (antithesis) and the two had to he reconciled in a synthesis.. 
This again had an antithesis and had to he formed into a larger synthesis. 
Partial Truths—thus suffered from inadequacy and we had to rise to less 
and less inadequacy. From this point of view virodh was between part 

hs and in a sense God was responsible for it. So we find in the famous 
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chandi stava -- -flit.* Goddess described as "residing as error ( Bhranti) in all 
beings."* Error meant these fragmentary truths-—not. untruths. Similarly 
in the Koran we are told to respect the "thought that, passeth away." 
This superseding of thought is really removal of its fragmentary character. 
Scientific theories based on observation and experiment are superseded 
by emliodimcut in larger and more comprehensive theories. St. Paul also 
speaks of this superseding of partial truths when he says ‘Tor we know 
in part and prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is tome, 
then that which is in part shall be done away." This "done away" should 
not mean that it is to be removed altogether -but rescued from its frag¬ 
mentary character. And this was the work of Navavidhan- to restore every 
creed and every doctrine to its proper place as a fragment of truth in a har¬ 
monious whole of '/'ruth. By rejecting the fragments, we cannot build up 
the whole. 

We have said enough perhaps to show that Kcsliub had points 
of contact with universalism and eclecticism and Syncretism as 
he marched on in the progress of his spiritual life, but that 
he went much further than any of those positions. Jt is doing 
injustice to him, a grave injustice, if we identify him with any 
of those schools because here and there a sentence or an utter¬ 
ance seems to indicate it. In such cases the highest and deepest 
realisation of a soul should be used to indicate or assign his 
position. 

We are inclined to hold that Sir Brojendra Nath Seal has 
also done an injustice to Paramhansa Sri Ramkrishna. He 
describes Ramkrishna’s position as Syncretism and apparently 
does it to exalt the seer. But if Syncretism means giving up or 
suppressing differences—one’s own differences—in order to 
unite with another communion ; if it means giving up Hindu¬ 
ism to enable one “to be a Moslem with a Moslem”; we must 
enter a caveat strongly. A colleague of Keshub, a saha-sadhak 
of Keshub could he have failed to agree with Keshub’s deeper 
insight of active assimilation and active participation? To us 
Sir Brojendranath's encomium raises a suspicion of “Socratic 
irony! ” 

Universalism is the result of abstraction—distinguishing 
the parts or elements that exist in the concrete in close relation 
and union. This abstract attitude prompts one to Eclecticism 
in its narrow sense—to choosing what we want. This choice 
may be accompanied by rejection of what we do not understand 
or by suspension of judgment during further research. If now 
our attitude of toleration and sympathy grows, we proceed to 
seek union with other faiths by neglecting, by overlooking our 
differences and this is properly termed Syncretism. Again it is 
in Syncretism that non-concurrent acceptance of other faiths is 
possible. Where a Sadhak “would experience each cult and 

* Ya Devi Sarba bhuteshu Bhranti Roopena Sansthita: 
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religion in its totality or as one whole experience” he has gone 
beyond Syncretism and his sadhana has risen to the stage where 
concurrent assimilation of all spiritual experience, from every 
faith is possible. Keshub formulated this clearly and forcefully, 
as no one ever did before, in his description of the New Man of 
the New Dispensation. 

There are enough passages available to prove that Keshub’s 
efforts were not limited to the gathering of a “bouquet” of 
flowers. In fact in one of his prayers he distinctly said that he 
did not come to make a “vase of live flowers” (pouch phooler 
saji). Keshub’s utterances have to be considered in relation to 
the context—to the stage of spirituality from which he is speak¬ 
ing and to the stage of spirituality of his audience. Born and 
brought up in a Vaishnava family it is difficult to say whether 
Keshub passed at first through successive Christian and Vaish- 
navic experience but it is perfectly historical that after 1870 
he cultivated all experiences simultaneously and took the help 
of ardent colleagues like Aghorenath, Protapchandra, Gour- 
govinda, Troylokyanatli and Girishchunder to keep up the 
simultaneity and multifariousness of his experiences. 

It is easy to allow for confusions of terminology, for des¬ 
cription of Bahism as a later offshoot of Baliaism, and for non¬ 
familiarity with Keshub’s prayers and sermons of the Nava- 
vidhan stage (1874-1884) that we notice in Sir Brojendranath’s 
learned speech. What disappoints us most therein is the sug¬ 
gestion he has thrown out that “Religious expression, however, 
is not the only expression of the ultimate experience.” If Reli¬ 
gion is not the whole of life or the all of life, Keshub and Ram- 
krishna lived in vain. The attribution of “cosmic humanism” 
to Ramkrishna (in spite of the latter’s renunciation of the 
world) seems an idle thought if religion forms only a secondary 
phase of humanism. Keshub Chunder Sen has found a place 
for humanism but he gave primacy to Divinism, to religion 
proper. Stunted natures, dwarfed minds in the West may be 
on the quest for “religion without a God” or for impersonal 
ideals of Truth, Beauty and Goodness—(Whose truth, whose 
beauty and whose goodness,—pray?) because in the West, Chris¬ 
tianity tried to exalt the Son over the Father for several cen¬ 
turies now. But will humanism by itself ever succeed to form a 
Federation of World cultures, without any religion? The indi¬ 
cation everywhere is that existing cultures are in imminent 
danger of utter destruction in the West as Poet Tagore pointed 
out in his speech. The present Parliament is a prelude to 
another, hopes Sir Brojendranath. Let us assure him that the 
coming Parliament will be a Parliament of Man, indeed ; but of 
Man who has learnt that no union between man and man h 
possible without the bond and link of God, without the medium 
of Divinity. Such is the message of Navavidhan. 
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To our readers we commend Keshub’s last Town Hall lec¬ 
ture—“Asia’s Message to Europe” delivered in January 1883, 
when Keshub dealt with his prophecies of Religion and Civili¬ 
sation. The unity of culture he called “Community” and the 
unity of spirit-life he called “Communion.” And he speaks 
of them with the authority of a prophet and an emphasis of a 
seer. There is no doubt in his mind about the necessity of 
both the interdependence of both and the primacy of Com¬ 
munion. 

Brahmannnda on Eclecticism .—Let me assure you that by 

unity 1 do not mean uniformity.VVliat nature proclaims, 

what Asia demands, is unity in variety.... Let all sects retain 
their distinctive peculiarities, and yet let them unite in fraternal 
alliance. The unity I contend for is the unity of music.. . True 
music is not all drum or all violin ; it is the perfect agreement 
of all varieties of sound, instrumental and vocal.... Another 
analogy suggests itself. There are many limbs, yet one body, 
as there may be diversities of thought and character, and yet 
one church. . . . T here are many organs but one organism ; 
many muscles, many bones, many nerves, yet they form a 
healthy and strong and beautiful living unity. ... It (the New 
Dispensation) is not the mixture of purity with impurity, of 
truth with falsehood, of light with darkness, but the fusion of 
all types of purity, truth and light in all systems of faith into 
ONE integral whole .—“Asia’s Message to Europe,*’ 1883. 

It is not theological, but religious eclecticism that I mean ; 
not a cold intellectual recognition of all things and every tiling 
true, but the deep spiritual assimilation of all forms of truth 
and goodness in life. That man who, having nothing of his 
own, only puts on “shreds and patches” of all kinds of theo¬ 
logies must make himself as ridiculous as the man who would 
attempt to put himself forward as citizen of the world by adding 
to a genuine English coat arid trousers a huge Madras turban, 
a Lucknow wrapper and a pair of Bengal slippers! This would 
be a monstrous caricature of eclecticism. . . . The man who 
holds the Bible in one hand and the Koran in the other may 
be praised and admired as an unbiassed latitudinarian, but 
surely he would not command respect among really thought¬ 
ful believers. . . . True eclecticism assimilates, and not merely 
admires and approves. ... In it all truths are as one truth. 
True eclecticism means unity of character, that solid unity in 
which all the elements of truth and goodness, as represented 
in different creeds and nationalities, are blended together and 
harmonized. The great secret of pure eclecticism is the reduc¬ 
tion of many types and schools of thought to one truth, and 
apparent diversities of sentiment into harmony of character.— 
“Pnilosophy and Madness in Religion,” 77. 

As the destiny of our earthly life is Community, so the des- 
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tiny of our heavenly and spiritual life is communion. On earth 
shall man and man be united in a well-regulated com¬ 
munity ; in heaven shall man be united with God in 
profound communion. When children meet in brother¬ 
hood and become one there is a blessed community. 
When the Son and the Father meet and become one 
there is sweet communion. In the perfection of social and 
communistic fellowship is the perfection of earthly civilization 
and temporal happiness. So in the perfection of Yoga or com¬ 
munion is the perfection of our heavenly life and our spiritual 
felicity. Community and communion, unity and union.—they 
mean the same thing and have essentially the same significance. 
The same root-idea, the same fundamental principle underlies 
them. They are the same word with a difference in termino¬ 
logy, slight and immaterial. Usage only makes them different 
in their application, albeit identical in sense. The one applies 
to our earthly life, the other to our heavenly life. The one 
indicates unity in our relations with men, the other signilies 
union or fellowship with God. The one says, Be one with man ; 
the other says. Be one with God. In neither case is individuality 
destroyed or personality ignored, but individuals and persons 
are only united and identified in indissoluble and blessed fel¬ 
lowship. Talk of civilization, the highest goal of earthly ambi¬ 
tion, the millenium to which all nations so anxiously look for¬ 
ward? It is nothing but a community. Talk of salvation, the 
soul’s highest heaven? It is nothing but communion. Men 
and nations realize only these two community and commu¬ 
nion, fraternal fellowship and filial fellowship, and you have 
attained the perfection of happiness and holiness. Let us all 
march then into broader fields and larger intercourses, till we 
form a blessed and world wide community of God’s children, 
for that is indeed the destiny of our race.—“Asia’s Message to 
Europe”—’83. 

Eclecticism or Unity ? — A distinction must be drawn between 
the ordinary meaning attached to Eclecticism, and the meaning 
which the New Dispensation attaches to that word. It is the 
custom of critics to point out that Eclecticism has no integrity, 
no backbone of definite truth or system. That it consists of 
shreds and patches from all systems and schools, stuck together 
like a beggars garb, by the ingenuity of men who have no faith 
in any particular revelation of truth. Eclecticism has not been 
recognized as a philosophy, and it can be far less recognized 
as a religion. We cannot deny that this charge has a founda¬ 
tion of truth. But we wish at the same time to observe most 
distinctly that this is not the sense in which the New Dispen¬ 
sation holds its Eclecticism. We mean not the collection of 
truth, but the unification of truth. The New Dispensation be¬ 
lieves in the unity of all truth. And this unity is not a philoso- 
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phical attempt , but a spiritual fact. To us the leading principles 
of all religions form one Ideal to realize which in our individual 
lives we strain all the powers of'our body and mind. To us the 
great prophets of all the world form one hierarchy, to do hom¬ 
age to whom is the great ambition of our existence. To us the 
leading disciplines and sacraments of all religions form one 
great method of spiritual culture which we must adopt. To us 
the varying peculiarities of the devotions of all religious bodies 
form one great school of devotions through which our souls 
can commune with God. And hence the unity of our Ideal 
includes all the ideals of the world. It is the harmony of scrip¬ 
tures. The unity of prophets is to us the family of God, the 
only heaven to which we aspire. It is the harmony of prophets. 
The unity of disciplines and sacraments has led in our church 
to Horn, Baptism, Dandadharan, and the adoption of rice and 
water for bread and wine. The unity of devotions has led to 
the harmony of Yoga, Bhakti, Cyan and Sheba, or communion, 
love, wisdom, and work. This unity is the eclecticism of the 
New Dispensation.—1882—The New Dispensation, Vol. II. 
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V 

By Purnota or Wholeness 

In Selective Eclecticism we actively take up agreements but 
we should understand that we know agreements by the differ¬ 
ences just as much as we know the differences by the agreements. 
In syncretism again we actively remove the differences so that 
agreements may be revealed and unity effected. Popular Hindu¬ 
ism readily accepts that Buddha is an avatar ana would find 
no difficulty in accepting Jesus as another. A Syncretist would 
give up pantheistic notion of God when he wanted to be a 
Moslem or a dualist Christian. The “negative response’* 
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operates in Selective Eclecticism and virtually we accept from 
others what we already have and refuse to take up what we do 
not have. Il leads to Syncretism as a next step when we change 
into a friendly attitude and we give up what our friend does 
not want us to have and take on what he would like us to have. 
Considered in this light eclecticism is superfluous and syncre¬ 
tism is disastrous! In mutual acceptance , taught in Nava- 
vidhan, what I already do have 1 need not take from others ; 
what I need to accept is that which I do not yet possess. If a 
Hindu or Moslem accepts Christianity he should accept the 
doctrines of Trinity. If a Hindu accepts Islam he must believe 
in a Transcendent God Who sends prophets and messengers 
and speaks to His creatures. Keshub's Synthetism concentrated 
on the acceptance of the distinctive essences of other religions 
because the distinctive essences must bring in the agreeing 
features also ; for, in every system organic unity does exist and 
prevail. In his synthetism. it was also possible to accept differ¬ 
ences because an important conception anywhere could be ‘ful¬ 
filled' or supplemented by another conception from elsewhere. 
This aspect of his Synthetism Keshub described arid discussed 
w T ell in his autobiographic sermon Biyog O Sanyog where he 
dwelt on his progress from "Parlialness to Wholeness"—from 
khanda bhav to Purnota. When Keshub used the word 
"essence" he did not mean an "extract" at all for an ‘extract’ 
implies the rejection of residuum. Again, "Essentials" also 
imply abstractions and Keshub insisted time and again on the 
concrete in Spirituality. Let us (juotc from Fragments: — 

The only sense in which we can admit ‘the essential’ is that of the 
spiritual and this is the sense in which it is used in the New Samhita. 
And in this sense there are included all the other senses. For the Spiritual 
is at once the authoritative, the indispensable, the relevant, the chief, 
the viral, and the primary. And strange as it may seem—the spiritual 
although it suggests the non-spiritual—the physical, also denies it. For 
it includes the non-spiritual and it is the law of the spirit to spiritualise, 
and so convert- the non-spiritual. The old Arithmetic fails in the spiritual 
world: here one and one does not make two hut leaves us with one. The 
essential principles of the Navavidhan include the non-essential, the indi¬ 
vidual, the particular, the negligible, the irrelevant, the minor, the 
secondary, the unimportant principles as well. For essential principles 
arc spiritual and likewise the non-essentials. (191b). 

The essential is spiritual and as such is dynamic and its 
dynamicness consists in converting continually the non-essential 
into the essential. If Sri Rainkrishna’s was a whole-hearted 
acceptance of a religion . no Mss was Kcshub’s. And we are 
not surprised ; for they were Saha-Sadhaks for eight years! 
Sir Brojendranath Seal is evidently not familiar with Keshub’s 
Lectures, Writings and Bengali Sermons. He has, we are afraid, 
depended on hearsay reports such as he used to get twenty years 
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ago from friends like the late Pratul Som and Raicharan 
Mukherjea* who, we pointed out in those days, thoroughly 
misread and misunderstood Minister Keshub Ghunder Sen. The 
latter for instance attributed to Keshub the teaching that as 
there were many mansions in heaven there must be many gates 
thereto and we had to write to the Christian Life of London 
pointing out the error in 1905. 

Nor has Sir Brojendra Nath read the lectures on Keshub 
delivered from year to year by the late Upadhyaya Gour 
Govinda Roy. These number quite twenty besides numerous 
articles by Roy in the Dhannatattwa. The Navavidhan hymnal 
also must be unfamiliar to Sir Brojendra Nath. In fact the 
way Sir Brojendra has tried to sum up Keshub resembles very 
closely the articles in the Indian Messenger of twenty years ago 
which we opposed strenuously in lectures and articles that are 
now collected in the several parts of “Fragments in Exposition 
of Navavidhan.” 

It will be profitable next to discuss the meaning and im¬ 
plications of taking “each cult and religion in its totality or as 
one whole experience”—which according to Sir Brojendra Nath 
was a ‘fundamental innovation* of Ramkrishna. Evidently 
from the context, we are to understand that the “wholeness’* 
consists in taking not only “the theoretical dogmas or creeds” 
but also “the practices of each religion with its rituals and disci¬ 
plines” which give “its essence more really and vitally.” In a 
previous article (of 25lh March) of this series we said that we 
think of a religion as a totality of (1) Spiritual experience (2) of 
mental interpretation—the doctrines and creeds and (3) of its 
sadhana —of its practices and disciplines. We also said that these 
factors correspond to perception, conception and conation 
respectively. Now the doctrines and creeds being conceptions 
are more stable and really are based on other people’s experi¬ 
ences. We agree that one’s own experience is more valuable 
than other’s experiences. We also agree that Sadhana to get 
experience is more efficacious than mere intellectual assent to 

K ositions embodying doctrines and creeds. That Ram- 
na valued Sadhana more than doctrines, one can readily 
accept. But how r Sir Brojcndranath thinks that Keshub 
Chunder did not, passes our comprehension. Sir Brojendra 
evidently does not know or remember about Keshub’s Sangat 
and the motto that its weekly reports bore on the first page— 
“\5C<T *rr*R foTT OT fsrcsr «tp That Treasure is never got in this 
world without Sadhana. The Sangat sittings in Colootola in 
the sixties discussed week by week the value, the methods and 
the results of Sadhana —and these discussions prepared the 


Under the pseudonym ‘Narahciar'—his own name read backwards! 
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debaters for all domestic, social and political reforms and helped 
them to carry on prayers, upasanas, meditations, kirtans, in the 
light obtained therein. It is staggering to think that Keshub 
occupied himself all day with cloistered philosophy or academic 
theology! If anything drew Keshub ana Ramkrishna together, 
close together, it was the life of Sadhana in each. The novelty 
of Keshub’s “eclectic cult and culture” is admitted and Sir 
Brojendranath agrees that Keshub “thus variegated and ful¬ 
filled religious experiences as well as concepts, rituals and wor¬ 
ship in a way never attempted before” and yet thinks that 
Ramkrishna paid greater importance to Sadhana of a religion 
than did any of his predecessors including Keshub. He has 
a right to his own opinions but others have an equal right to 
point out to him that these have a slender basis. The implied 
suggestion is also strange that Maharshi Devendranath diet not 
realise the importance of Sadhana! If any human influence 
gave an impetus to Keshub’s sadhana , it was undoubtedly that 
of Maharshi who for nearly ten years guided the young Brahinos 
on the path of Sadhana (1857-1866). Any one who lives a life 
of Sad ha n perforce knows its value and importance in the 
growth of individual spiritual life as well as in the evolution 
of spirituality and religion in a communion or church. Keshub’s 
“amazingly prolific constructions” (covering a span of twenty 
live years) of which Sir Nilratan spoke in 1915 and again in 
1928 could only come to a life of Sadhana that was certainly 
remarkable for its objective synthesis and subjective fellowship. 

Again, to experience “each cult and religion in its totality” 
we have to understand what that wdiole or totality is in each 
case. Who will tell us what the “whole” of Hinduism or of 
Islam or Christianity is today or w r as sixty years ago in the 
days of Keshub and Ramkrishna? Is “the whole” ever a static 
totality? Is it not a dynamic evolution—a progressive evolu¬ 
tion? If Ramkrishna’s “syncretic practice of religion” realised 
Hinduism as a whole or Islam as a whole not at one and the 
same time —if it was a succession of experiences of acceptance, 
at each stage it must have been fragmentary. Also while the 
successive steps were being taken each religion had changed— 
creating the necessity of returning to it again! If Hinduism 
be in abeyance while Islam is being taken what becomes of 
progressive acceptance? Keshub’s acceptance of what he called 
“essences” was dynamic for it is the essence that builds up (like 
the Veeja , the seed) the organic growth of the system. Keshub 
also described the ‘essence’ as a leading principle —which term 
implies that all other principles in the system follow in the wake 
of the leader. The seed germinates and grows by assimilating 
all new r material brought to it. The leader brings in its train 
the following and may itself follow or lead any new items 
brought in. Keeping in abeyance leads to only partial growth 
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and retarded development. Keshub has given much better and 
clearer accounts of progressive evolution in spiritual life. 

The fallacy in Sir Brojendranath seems to be in the fact 
that with regard to Ramkrishna, he is looking at his subject’s 
spiritual culture while with regard to the ‘predecessors’ he is 
taking a survey of their intellectual doctrines and creeds. With 
reference to Keshub we can say that in the expositions of his 
faith—in sermons, lectures and prayers, he incessantly empha¬ 
sised a harmony, a unity and a continuity in all religions, as 
his fundamental proposition was that they were all dispensa¬ 
tions. If we look back along the growth of the established reli¬ 
gions and study their constituent elements do we not find that 
each has been a grand synthesis and that each is still assimilating 
and growing into larger systems? Each is a growing whole 
not without relation however to other religions. 

It is the analytic mind of our philosopher that has made 
abstractions--the abstractions of quintessence and selective 
essence and the whole and he is fitting on these garbs 
on the saints and sages. The fact is spiritual. God’s revela¬ 
tion there is in every system. What our abstracting mind calls 
“religion” as distinguished from the “religions,” is this spiritual 
experience of revelation which gives validity—the same validity 
to all religions. That which is described as essences are our 
spiritual experiences—individual and collective—experiences 
that differ not only in the individual but also in the commu¬ 
nions—and on which are built the doctrines and creeds. It 
should be realised that the acceptance of a doctrine must be 
tentative —preparing us for the earning of experience that is 
behind it—if the experience behind it is not already ours. Also 
‘essences’ mean that the doctrines and creeds as propositions 
are to be taken in their spiritual interpretation and significance. 
There arc many doctrines and many creeds that have suffered 
and still suffer material and physical interpretation. Such have 
to be spiritualised and Keshub insisted strongly on such spiri¬ 
tualisation. A system of faith as ‘a whole’ can never be accepted 
unless we get to the bottom, as it were, and accept the spiritual 
experiences at the basis. We thus see that whether we talk of 
quintessence, or distinctive essence or the whole—we have to 
fall back upon spiritual experiences and there is such an organic 
unity—rather a super-organic unity there—that they all come 
to be identical. It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to 
point out to Sir Brojendranath that in an organic unity and 
still more in a superorganic unity, the fundamental unity also 
becomes the realised unity (the pragmatic unity) and that the 
‘essence’ is really the ‘principle’ that emerges in the integration 
that constitutes the totality. If we turn to Keshub’s declaration 
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we see what he at least meant by the ‘essence* and by the eclec¬ 
ticism that gave him the essence— 

We mean [by Eclecticism] not the collection o!' Truth but the unifica¬ 
tion of truth. The New Dispensation believes in the unity of all truth. 
And this unity is not a philosophical attempt , but a spiritual fact . 

It is clear in this passage that by unification Keshub means 
the realising of unity and by the unity of all truth he means 
the fundamental unity, already existing. Not only docs each 
system of faith or religion yield on spiritual cultivation a lead¬ 
ing principle but, as Keshub goes on to say, the leading prin¬ 
ciples of all religions form one Ideal—and which we now call 
Navavidhan.* A philosophical attempt means an intellectual 
dealing with percepts to give us concepts—on which are based 
doctrines and creeds while a spiritual fact implies the existence 
in spiritual experience and the realising of that experience. 


VI 

Creeds, Dogmas and Sects 

Sir Brojendranath Seal holds that 

Articles of faith, creeds and dogmas divide man from man but we seek in 
religion a meeting ground of humanity. 

This is the usual view regarding creeds and dogmas current 
specially among so-called liberals in religion. Navavidhan has 
taught us a different lesson about creeds. Creeds and dogmas 
do unite and come into existence when people do agree about 
somethings and demand that others should agree with them 
also if they are at least to use the same label. We may be per¬ 
mitted to refer to Fragments where we discussed the nature 
of creeds, specially creeds supposed to be stereotyped, so 
far back as 1914. We pointed out there that even Mahomedan- 
ism which is supposed to have the most stereotyped of all creeds, 
began to change in the very first century of its era. Its creed 
tried to secure uniformity of practice and uniformity of inter¬ 
pretation but failed just as much as other creeds did everywhere 
in the World. Sufism, and in our own days Babism and its 
development Bahaism are sufficient evidence that Mahomedan- 
ism has not remained ‘stereotyped* through the centuries. 

The dogmas and doctrines which form a creed arc not and were 
never inventions of priests and other designing people. They are con¬ 
fessions of faith which hind people together and have their basis in 
Experience--genuine spiritual experience. They are interpretations of 
experience and it is the law of interpretations—that experience must inter¬ 
pret. experience. The meaning that people see in a creed depends on the 
spiritual experience they have carried. The truth in us reveals always 

# Sec quotations given in “Brahmananda on Eclecticism”. 
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the truth outside us whether in Nature or Prophets or Scriptures or History 
or Creeds. And while we have not made our own the experience that is 
behind a Creed we have only an inadequate interpretation thereof hut 
never a false one. Adequate interpretation comes only when such experi¬ 
ence lias become ours. 

Flie conclusion we arrived at was: — 

To a Navavidhani therefore a creed tends to the stereotype in so far as 
it does not harmonise and synthesise. Now it is the central leachin -f 
the ultra-Hrahmic Navavidhan—a leaching whose "catholicity and all-coi 
prehensive uni vernalisin'’ people admi 

that we cannot and should not keej ourselves away from the needs 
the world ; that it is our duly to at :ept them one by one by Synthesi 
that ours is the creed that is to he l uiIt up of all the existing creeds 

The Navavidhani therefore is safe and secure. . . . His creed can net 
be stereotyped—if any creed can at all be -in this world of Dispensatioi 

The man of Navavidhan feels grateful and thankful to 
God for the creeds of the world for they preserve for him the 
spiritual experiences of ages and peoples. To him credal 
conceptions are the valuable fossils that teach us all about 
(he spiritual experiences of past and remote generations. Be¬ 
lieving as he does in the progressive nature of revelation in 
general and of Navavidhan in particular, he feels that he has 
to revivify such fossils to keep up the continuity in Dispensa¬ 
tions and enrich his own spiritual life by sharing them with 
the past. His efforts may appear to others to be “artificial com¬ 
bination” or “selective eclecticism” but he knows he has to live 
the life of every religious dispensation in his own ordinations, 
services, meditations, festivals and personal devotions and help 
fellow believers to organise themselves on that basis into the 
New Church of the New Dispensation. All creeds are to be in¬ 
terpreted by life and understood in the light of the Holy Spirit. 

We have pointed out time and again that creeds were suc¬ 
cinct statements which need elaboration and interpretation in 
the light of growing experience. We referred also once to Lotze 
who regarded creeds as not theoretically or scientifically suffi¬ 
cient answer to the question before us : rather they are symbols 
acknowledging the existence of a riddle and marking out in 
a figurative and insufficient manner the sphere of thought in 
which the elements of solution are to be looked for. This means 
that a creed is always inadequate and therefore requires to be 
supplemented and that as it is a symbol (a concept) it demands 
that the percept on which it is based should be sought—the 
experience which is behind it is to be earned. In other words 
it has always to be spiritualised. 

The dogmatic attitude which characterises the ordinary 
“chosen people” doctrine or what we have called “the Doctrine 
of unique revelation” should not be considered altogether erro¬ 
neous. In its positive aspect, in the assertion of truth that has 
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been earned in experience, the dogmatic mind is quite justi¬ 
fied. For if it has known or realised a truth why should it not 
say so, and why should it give up the truth? If a truth has 
been found one must adhere to it against all opposition or else 
his loyalty to truth is bound to suffer. In fact a realised truth 
is hardly ever given up—even when consciously it is abjured. It 
is in its negative aspect which assumes that there is no truth 
anywhere else or that there is or can be no other truth, that the 
dogmatist attitude drops into error. If a Hindu say that there 
is no salvation without Hinduism, we can readily say 
“Tathastu”—be it so, brother. But if lie goes on to assert that 
there is no salvation in Islam or Christianity, he exceeds his 
experience and we are justified in not accepting his negative 
position. Similarly if a Moslem or a Christian assert that for 
salvation his religion is essential, we can accept him readily. 
But if he goes on to deny the same claim to other systems, we 
should decline to agree with him. Dogmas declare truths of 
experience and as such arc valuable repositories of spiritual 
truth and experience and serve to unite and integrate commu¬ 
nities. They divide only when they claim exdusivism and deny 
similar claims to others. It is therefore a mistake to proceed to 
deal with them as nothing but causes of conflict. “Brahmos 
and other rationalists”, to use the emphatic phrase of Pandit 
Sitanath Taltwabhushan, usually take dogmas in their nega¬ 
tive aspects and therefore reject them as sources of mischief. 
Keshub from his early days learnt to value their positive con¬ 
tents and fearlessly accepted them and worked on them to 
gather further spiritual riches. In the dogmas and creeds, in 
the doctrines and articles of faith are preserved God’s truth wait¬ 
ing for our acceptance. 

‘ A single accent of the Holy Ghost 
This heedless world hath ne’er lost.” 

Let us point out again that from the standpoint of a church 
the accumulated experiences of generations are all important 
and essential, but from the point of view of the individual his 
own experiences are infinitely more valuable—more essential 
than other people’s experiences. In fact without one’s own 
experiences we cannot understand or accept other people’s ex¬ 
periences. “This is the one respectable root of religious fana¬ 
ticism” as Lotze says. Now, sometimes the accumulated experi¬ 
ences of the communion are larger or deeper than that of the 
individual, than the dogma—the “tradition” is richer than the 
dogma. On other occasions it is the individual experience—the 
experience of an individual like Jesus or Chaitanya or Mahomet 
that surpasses the experience collective or communal. Here 
it is suicidal for a church to try to put down the individual. 
Keshub therefore insisted on the dogma as well as the tradi- 
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tional, the individual as well as the collective experience—and 
taught that we have to reconcile both and retain both. 

Articles of laith, dogmas and creeds when they do divide, 
do so not because they are falsehoods or based on falsehood but 
because they are part-truths. It is part-truths that separate and 
divide ; it is clinging to part-truths and refusing to accept their 
complements—their antitheses—that keeps us down in sec¬ 
tarianism. When within the same communion, parties begin 
to give varying interpretations and hold fast each to its own 
declaring that other interpretations are falsehoods, the church 
begins to divide into sects. In rejecting any particular inter¬ 
pretation we reject the corresponding sect or church. In reject¬ 
ing all the interpretations, we reject truth as well. There is no 
other course but to accept them all. It will be asked at once— 
if they are conflicting how are we to accept all? The answer is 
that all spiritual interpretations are bound to be reconciled in a 
synthesis and that synthesis will not only preserve them all but 
give us a new and larger interpretation. Navavidhan does not 
want to destroy the sects but demands of them mutual accept¬ 
ance, so that preserving the truth that each does hold fast to, 
they can add on more truth. Preservation of truth once realised 
together with fresh acquisition of truth gives us the unsrrtarian 
:sectarianism of Navavidhan. The sects confound us only wiien 
we proceed to pick and choose : they make us rejoice when we 
realise that in their .staunchness and fanaticism, they have con¬ 
served truth. It is this unsedarian Sectarianism that alone can 
promote unity and peace and it sublimates fanaticism into 
wholesome love and enjoyment of truth. It is in this mutual 
acceptance and active participation in the experiences of others 
that we shall find the “meeting ground of humanity.” 

Sir Brojendranath gives us a part-truth with a negative 
aspect when he tells us that dogmas and creeds divide. They 
do unite also and do form meeting grounds already of those 
who belong to the respective sects. A further union 01 a larger 
combine w r ill not be formed by removing them but by synthe- 
tising them. The meeting ground must be paved with them! 
Then and then alone will the ground be firm and lasting. 
Mutual acceptance of articles and creeds, of doctrines and dog¬ 
mas and active participation—no mere passive assent—in their 
varying spiritual experiences, will form the meeting ground 
of all communions. It must be admitted how r ever that tradi¬ 
tionalism with its fixed interpretations of creeds and dogmas 
works against acceptance of new 7 truth and against synthesis. 
Still we should not lose sight of its other function, its proper 
function—of presenting God's truth —for succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Traditionalism provides a bond, a spiritual bond, with 
posterity and must be acknowledged as indispensable in the 
organisation of a church. The practices of a religion with its 
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rituals and disciplines, its cult and worship—are reflections of 
its Traditionalism and we may say that Ritualism is an expres¬ 
sion of Traditionalism in symbolic acts. Ritualism becomes a 
necessity whenever symbols have to be used in worship and in 
thanksgiving and participating in rites and ceremonies—in 
other words in a heterogeneous community where people do 
not speak the same tongue. In the second place Ritualism is a 
means to preserve acquired truth in a community. Let us quote 
from Harnack—the historian of Christian dogma: — 

If religion i: presented as a rmnplev s\slein of traditional dot trine, 
to which the fe v atone have am real access, the majority of helievets 
cannot practise i at all except as ritual. Doctrine comes to lie adininis 
>ed formulas a(<ompanicd hv s\mbolic ads. Although 
a ruling ol it is thus possible, ii produces the feeling ol 

something myste 

The “practices” of a religion therefore are symbolic ac ts b\ 
which spiritual experiences are sought, to be gained and indi¬ 
cated to others. If Ramkrishna preferred the symbolic acts to 
intellectual acceptance of “theoretical dogmas or creeds" in 
order to understand a strange religious system with a \icw to 
accept the same, he only wanted to place himself in the position 
of a votary who did not understand or follow the lingnisfu 
symbols that are intellectualistic expressions of the underlying 
experience. Such votaries, as Harnack points out, from the 
vast majority in any system and no doubt, it does one great 
good to feel what others seem to fee I by such practices. But if 
these practices are gone through without an understanding of 
the concepts they symbolise and specially without realising the 
experiences they are meant to introduce, they are worthless 
except as a promoter of community feeling. Theoretical dogmas 
or creeds are also useless if they do not help us to get the spiri¬ 
tual experiences they stand for. Rituals should lead to con¬ 
cepts and concepts to experiences. In one’s own communion, 
the rituals are all there familiar and already providing the 
concepts. With regard to a foreign communion it is difficult to 
lay hold of the concept on account chiefly of the strangeness of 
language and idiom and references to life in the community. 
So it may be helpful to go through the ritual first. Live as a 
Moslem first, then go through his namaz and you will be able 
to enter into his thoughts and concepts which again will guide 
you to the spiritual experiences at their basis. It is because 
we are apt to stop short at the concept stage, and be satisfied 
with dogmas and creeds as we understand them on first acquain¬ 
tance that we fail to get a closer insight into any system of 
religion. One can make bold to say that if we seek the spiritual 
experience persistently, rituals and concepts yield their intri¬ 
cacies and complications with great facility to the spiritual eye 
of the Sadhak. Rituals and doctrines are closely allied as both 
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me expressions--the one symbolic and the other linguistic--- 
expressions of Sadhana which is after all spiritual. Rituals lead 
to physical materialism and creeds lead to moral materialism 
(lo use Rabindranath’s expressions) if they are not accompanied 
by spirituality. It is the spiritual that is primary and it should 
always have primacy. 

Synthesis of Nawwidhan 

After pointing out that the distinguishing feature of the 
New Dispensation is “its immediacy, its denial of a mediator” 
and showing the absurdity of the charge that he was harbour 
ing in his mind of setting himself up as prophet-mediator. 
Kcshub (thunder Sen dwelt at some length on the inclusive 
nature of the New Dispensation. The older dispensations 
claimed to be mutually exclusive and rejoiced in their exclusive 
ness. The New Dispensation shunned altogether the old path 
of exclusivism, and established for itself the new character of 
an all-embracing and all-absorbing eclecticism. The old 
(hutches claimed each a monopoly of truth and salvation. 

‘Bui here, in ihc new temple, is a catholicity which embraces all 
space and ail time." 

The rest of the lecture* then dwells upon this catholicity 
of the New Dispensation and incidentally discloses to us 
Kesluib’s conception of and his loyalty to Christ. This catho¬ 
licity has two important characteristics. It is Synthetic and 
Subjective. It is the catholicity of comprehension and not of 
extension. Science resolves multiplicity into unity and so did 
Christ and the prophets. They all claimed that their message 
was the fulfilment of the old. So in the New Dispensation all 
other dispensations are harmonised and unified. 

”a whole host of churches resolved into a scientific unity.” 

It seeks to find the concealed unity through all dispensa¬ 
tions for they arc all connec ted with each other in the economy 
of Providence. 

•The\ art* linked together in one continuous chain which ma\ he 
traced to the earliest age.” 

Jesus was Moses perfected and Paul was Christ fulfilled. 
The New Dispensation was also the fulfilment of Moses, Jesus 
and Paul. It is the realization of Christian and Pauline antici¬ 
pations. 

Phis objective synthesis is, however, subordinate to the 
subjective* synthesis, the spiritual assimilation which is the chiel 
characteristic of the new catholicity. In it the superficial doc¬ 
trine of objective recognition gives place to the deeper philoso- 


"Wc Apostles of the New Dispensation.” 
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phy of subjective fellowship. To the subjectivity of the New 
Dispensation 

“God is not only a person blit also a character” 

—a character which we must assimilate to our own. The Christ 
of the New Dispensation is an indwelling power, a living spirit, 
a fact of consciousness. He is not merely a doctrine but the 
eternal and universal spirit of sonship. This subjective fellow¬ 
ship is also the basis of the Hindu doctrine of yoga. By yoga 
one individual becomes another, one nation becomes another. 
India can absorb England, Asia can assimilate Christian Europe, 
liy .yoga, we not only become Christian and Christlike but we 
beoome Christs—Sons of Cod. The New Dispensation there¬ 
fore teaches not only a harmony of religions but enjoins upon 
us to practise a synthesis of religions, and to practise not only 
an objective synthesis but a subjective synthesis. The New 
Dispensation thus is not merely a doctrine but a principle of 
life. We cannot do better than close this chapter with a magni- 
ficient and eloquent peroration from this lecture. At this festive 
season let us dwell upon the Lhought contained therein and 
realise the significance of this central teaching of our master 
and minister Keshub Chunder Sen. 

“Such is the New Dispensation. h is the harmony of all scriptures 
and dispensations. It is noi an isolated creed, bin the science which binds 
and explains and harmoni/es all religions. It gives to history a meaning, 
to (he action of Providence a consistency, to quarrelling churches a conun 
bond, and to successive dispensations a continiiitv. It shows by m 
vellbus synthesis how the different rainlxm* colours arc 1 one in the light >1 
Heaven. The New Dispensation is the sweet music of diverse instrumen 
It is the precious necklace in which are strung together the rubies and 
pearls of all ages and climes. It is the celestial court where around 
enthroned Divinilv shine the lights of all heavenly saints and prophets. 
It is the wonderful solvent, which fuse's all dispensations into a new 
chemical compound. It is the mighty absorbent, which absorbs all that 
is true and good and beautiful in the objective word. Before the flag of 
the New Dispensation bow ye nations and proclaim the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of man. In blessed cticharist let us eat and 
assimilate all the saints and prophets of the world. Thus shall we put 
on the? new man. and each of us will say. the Lord Jesus is my will, 
Socrates mv head, Ghaitanya mv heart, the Hindu Rislii my soul and the 
philanthropic Howard my right hand. And thus transfigured we shall 
bear witness unto the New Gospel. Let many-sided truth, incarnate in 
saints and prophets, come down from heaven and dwell in you, that you 
may have that blessed harniom of character, in which is eternal life and 
salvation. 


VII 

In Integration, Not in Abstraction 

Rabindranath has denounced Sectarianism in vehement 
language. The strictures passed on Sectarianism in Rabindra¬ 
nath’s speech are well-merited by the negative unassimilative 
dogmatism that denies truth elsewhere and refuses to accept 
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truth from outside and thus stifles spirituality in its own com¬ 
munion. When spirituality is not cultivated, materialism, phy¬ 
sical and moral, overtakes us and we sink into what St. Paul 
called carnality. Kcshub denounced* this carnality in sec¬ 
tarianism in as strong terms as Rabindranath does and pleaded 
for catholicity of mutual acceptance in no uncertain voice. Yet 
Kcshub almost in the same breath insists on the recognition of 
all sects. 

“You imisi not demolish any church, you cannot destroy oxen the 
least among the churches so long as there is a particle of truth in it. 
Each sect represents an idea and has a distinctive mission to fulfil, which 
belongs to no other.” 

Sects stand for varied experiences and varying interpreta¬ 
tions of doctrines and creeds. In accepting all sects, does not 
Keshub accept the whole of a system? 

In the Tuhfat Rammohun said that he discerned in every 
religion a part called the religion of nature welling forth as it 
were from the endowments in human nature and another part 
-the religion of habit and custom which made the particular 
faith local and limited and by reason of traditions and rituals 
a source of strife and conflict with other religions. The first 
part contributed truth and the second part the falsehood in 
cverv religion. What do we learn from this discrimination? 
Surely this, that Rammohun saw the spiritual behind even 
system, called it Nature religion—spontaneous religion in¬ 
grained in human nature as it were ; and he noted also the 
social, material and intellectual forms in what he called custo¬ 
mary religion. In this he found intellectual and material ex¬ 
pressions and interpretations which were not only unintellig¬ 
ible but mischievous without the spiritual behind them. 
Divorced from the spiritual, the religion of custom and habit 
becomes identical with negative dogmatism and sectarianism. 
Hence Rammohun also denounced this religion of custom and 
habit as much as any of his successors have done. Religion of 
Nature was spiritual while the accompanying religion of custon 
was carnal. When Rammohun founded the Brahma-Sabha lie 
wanted that people should cultivate this spiritual religion which 
he found inculcated in the scriptures of the world. Keshub 
understood Rammohun in this light and called him the har¬ 
binger, the forerunner of the New Dispensation. His pioneer 
work with the scriptures of Hinduism, Islam and Christianity 
and his definite attempts at rational reconciliation of these 
systems prepared the ground for Navavidhan, made the advent 
of Navavidhan possible, and initiated the process of its advent. 
The divine dispensation began its operations w r ith Rammohun 
and culminated in its full recognition and deliberate conscious 
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and reflective acceptance fifty years after. Such was the reading 
of Keshub and no other insight into the life and work of Ram- 
niohun can do justice to him. 

Sir Brajendranath Seal is a dialectician. In his study of 
ihe Brahnio leaders and Ramkrishua lie has proceeded on the 
assumption that Raminohun Roy gave a thesis, to which Keshub 
Chundcr Sen provided an antithesis and Paramhansa Ram- 
krishna worked out their synthesis. lie says: 

Rummnlum Rov, in ;i \ctv real sense* ilic father of Modern India, 
sought in tlu* l'niversa 1 Religion the (otntnon basis of the Hindu, Moslem. 
Christian and other faiths. He found that each of these great religions 
was based on this eouinion faith with a certain clistimli\e historical and 
cultural embodiment. 

This is the starting point, the thesis of the dialectic. Rnm- 
moliun wanted the ronunon points . According to Sir 
Brajendranath, Keshub came to collect the distinguishing, the 
differing points —the disinctivc essences—and so provided the 
antithesis. Some one must take the next step and accept the 
common points as well as the distinctive essences, which, of 
course means taking a system as a whole, in its totality —agree¬ 
ments plus differences. This is simplicity itself. But we gain 
this simplicity bv the process of abstraction- which is a very 
much selective process in itself. Sir Brajendranath told us once 
upon a time that Raminohun rose from the conception “a 
barren Religion of Nature” to “a liberal interpretation and 
acceptance of the Historical Revelations and Scriptures” : and 
that to Ruinmohun’s efforts “the essential and vital principles 
held in solution in Hindu and Christian cultures and civilisa¬ 
tions, precipitated themselves.” Further that Raminohun had 
“a wholesome historical instinct, a love for concrete embodi¬ 
ments and institutions.” To all this was added the follow¬ 

ing panegyric,— 

“Hindu Pandit, Znhrrditst Moulxi. Christian Padree, the Rishi ot a 
new Mamvantara or Yu go. the Imam or Mchdi of a new tradition, the 
Prophet or Nabi of a new dispensation—by what name shall I call him?” 

On his own showing, therefore, we can conclude that R;»ui- 
mohun began with his thesis of common points but proceeded 
to the antithesis of collecting distinctive points, if nor essence*, 
from the historical religions. Do we not also find that toward* 
the close of his career when he longed for Atmasakshatkar , 
Raminohun was alreadv progressing in his quest of the spiritual 
in which alone we can find the true synthesis of all theses 
and their antitheses? Raminohun thus was selective and syn¬ 
cretic too. 

As regards Keshub we have said enough to show that 
Keshub did not disregard the ‘common points’ but emphasised 
the differences often because liberal-minded people tried to 
look for the agreements alone and despised differences. His 
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eclecticism was not merely selective but unifying and therefore 
it rose to a synthesis—and an active synthesis because it was 
a spiritual sadhan not a mere intellectual attempt. Kesliub 
himself was perfectly conscious of his synthetic activity and 
realised that such a consciousness was a gift from Heaven, and 
a revelation of God. T he insight that comes to us when we seek 
the spiritual and cultivate the spiritual, has been operative 
in all ages and has always driven ardent souls to accept truth 
wherever found and to participate in spiritual religion of all 
communions. It is thus that we find that every established reli¬ 
gion has been a synthesis and an assimilation. Nay it becomes 
clear to us that wherever men refrain from assimilation and 
mutual acceptance, all the evils arise that have disfigured and 
outraged human society and that have been attributed unjustly 
to religion proper, such as crusades, jehads, inquisitions and 
intolerances. 

We shall next consider the following paragraph from 
Dr. Seal's speech. It seems to bristle with glaring inconsistencies. 

The work of formulating a t'niuTsal Religion free fiom Hindu or 
Christian Theology tell to Rruhinananda keslnth Chinnier Sen. who 
attempted this on an eclectic basis, and thus organised rituals and modes oi 
worship. In his earlier days keshu!) Chunder made Christiauitv the- 
central religion Init in later f i\e he was drawn more and mote to Vaishmn 
ism lot emotional and religious exeicises. This was selective eclecticism. 
He thus variegated and fulfilled religions experiences as well as concepts, 
rituals and worship in a way never attempted before. Buddhism, Chris¬ 
tianity. Islam and Vaishnavism, not to mention oilier religions, each con¬ 
tributed its essente and subslame to keshuh Clumdcr’s Religion of the 
New Dispensation and what was new was the eclectic cult and culture. 

If theology or the doctrine of God in a system is not its 
essence or even central essence, what else can there he in that 
faith, to distinguish it from other systems and to form the basis 
of all practices and Sadhanat How could Reshub’s religion, 
an eclectic faith ex hypothesis be free from Hindu or Christian 
rheology? Should we not rather say that Reshub’s faith be¬ 
came different from these by reason of the synthesis and amal¬ 
gamation? In his later Town Hall lectures Resliub continually 
dwelt on the harmonious blending of Hindu and Christian 
elements in spiritual faith and practice. 

On a reference to these lectures it will also he found that 
Keshuh did not give up his “Christo-centric" dogma even when 
he was effusive over Sri Chailanva and deeply immersed in the 
Bhagavaia system of which Sri Krishna was the most notable 
exponent. The real fact is that Keshub never gave up his old 
experiences even when he was cultivating new’ ones. The doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity was pursued at one and the same time with 
the concept and ideal of Brindahan . The result was that 
Keshub’s new doctrine of Trinity became the synthesis of Divin- 
ism and Humanism on a high spiritual plane ; his Brindahan 
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became Xava-Brindahan ; his Durga became X ava-Durga —the 
unification of Brahma, Jehova, God, Allah and Bhagavan. The 
Man of the New Dispensation has to be Xava-Durgar Xaxm- 
Santan —New child of the New Durga. Keshub’s theology was 
thus a new creation along with a new evolution. It is a poor 
insight that sees only the new eclectic cult and culture and 
does not look to find a new theology based no doubt on old 
theologies but new in its synthetic architectonics. Merc selec¬ 
tive eclecticism and additive syncretism could not yield such 
new' creation. A deeply spiritual process in its assimilative 
efforts and Sadhana could alone result in a new Universal Reli¬ 
gion. Do we not note that Christianity and Hinduism and 
Islam (and other systems too) have each emerged also through 
spiritual cultivation and spiritual sadhana of generations and 
generations of sadhaks of mam lands and diverse tongues? In 
continuity with those processes and as their culmination, 
through Keshub’s synthetic sadhana has emerged the new 7 reve¬ 
lation of the New Dispensation. 

It seems Dr. Seal has been much impressed by the new 
rituals and new modes of worship introduced by Keshub and 
lie thinks therefore that these alone were the novel features of 
Keshub’s Universal Religion The way Dr, Seal described 
Rammohun’s efforts about Universal ism seems to have left that 
meaning or sense of the universal (as something apart from the 
particular) in his mind so that he inadvertently speaks of 
Keshub’s ‘universal’ religion as “free from” particular theo¬ 
logies. If we consider cult and culture, doctrine and creeds we 
may talk of eclectic ism as selective and combinations and amal¬ 
gamations as artificial. But in dealing with the spiritual we 
cannot (and Keshub did not) separate the universal from the 
particular and isolate the essence or substance from the whole, 
or disintegrate the abstract from the concrete. There is no 
rejection on the spiritual plane—but everywhere on it there 
is transmutation , transsubstantiation and transfiguration! 

In the paragraph quoted above Keshub is described as col¬ 
lecting essences from all religions and building up his univer¬ 
sal religion in a sort of loose combination—making a bouquel 
of flowers—but giving up their theologies. So wdiat he did 
was concocting a new cult and a new culture which were merely 
eclectic:—that is, had no organic unitv or bond within them. 
Yet on the next page Dr. Seal tells us that the great departure 
that Ramkrishna made was in the emphasis on the adoption 
of practices’ and rituals of religions rather than their doctrines 
and creeds. On his own statements therefore we should con¬ 
clude that when Keshub gave the go by to Christian and 
Hindu theologies, and confined himself to their rituals and 
cult, he also emphasised these latter more than his own pre¬ 
decessors did! Again if Ramkrishna believed that the ‘prac- 
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rices’ of a religion gave its essence more really and vitally, then 
Keshub in discarding theologies and building up cult and 
culture actually must have reached the essences of various 
religions quite successfully. Keshub must have forestalled 
Ramkrishna in every 7 way! 

Now what we beg to submit here is this that neither 
Keshub nor Ramkrishna proceeded on their Sad liana for 
synthesis on the cut and dry plan imagined by Sir Brojendra- 
nath. Both of them, we assert, laid greater emphasis on the 
spiritual experience. For such experience one need not go 
through the thousand and one symbolic acts or rituals of every 
convenient ‘totality' that is scheduled as a religion in popular 
parlance. Nor did they examine the hundred and one intel¬ 
lectual propositions called doctrines and creeds to be found 
in those conglomerations, for such remain without the spiri¬ 
tual to bind them, to unify them. Keshub and Ramkrishna 
like other sages and saints, rishis and prophets dived deep into 
the spiritual springs of all religions to get to religion —religion 
that discloses to us the bonds between man and his God and 
between man and man through that bond with God!* 


VIII 

In Cosmic Humanism 

By imposing an abstract universal ism on Rammohun Roy 
we judge him wrough and really deceive ourselves. We 
should say that he was led by the Spirit to discern the common 
spiritual basis of every religious system—unconsciously at first 
and more or less consciously towards the end of his career. 
Loyal to the leading of the Spirit he came to discover that 
the cult and culture in a faith was embodied in its institu¬ 
tions—domestic and social, economic and political and that the 
nationalism and civilisation expressed therein had value not 
only to its adherents but also to the world at large.f He was 
a triple nationalist undoubtedly but his uni versa! ism must 
have prepared him for an internationalism which includes and 
transcends various nationalisms. He lived as a Brahmin in 
Calcutta, like a Moghul grandee at Rungpur or elsewhere in 


*|Wc learn from several friends that the pamphlet circulated at the meet¬ 
ing of the Parliament purporting to be Sir Brajendranatil’s speech was a 
garbled version and that an ungarbled version lias been published in the 
Modem Review of April. Wc are glad that we have been examining the 
opinions of not the real Brajendranath. the philosopher-sage of Bengal, 
but of a pseudo-Brajendranatli set up by projection of a very different 
mentality.— -Editor, W. & N.D.] 

f Cf. his solicitude for Reforms of 1832 in England and political 
reforms elsewhere. 
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his official capacities and as an adapted European when he 
went abroad. A masterly study ol scriptures of the chief reli¬ 
gions raised him to a level of humanism where he could accept 
the precepts of Jesus as a guide to happiness. A social 
reformer, he established a Vedanta school for scholars but 
insisted on the introduction of English Education for the 
country at large to lead it to emancipation from superstition 
and from narrow ideals of life. Dr. Seal seems to suggest that 
Rammohun took the universal in three religions only just as 
he accepted the nationalisms in three nations only ; that Ram¬ 
mohun neglected the local and distinctive in each of those 
faiths just as he neglected the internationalisms in each 
of those nations : that Rammohun leaned to Protestant 
Christianity specially to Unitarian doctrines while Ramkrishna 
“tentatively ” accepted the creed and the ritual of the Christian 
Catholic. (Both then accepted Christianity only partially!) 
We are told however that Ramkrishna accepted ( tentatively 
but not permanently!) the creed and ritual of every religion 
in this world and therefore (“thus”) became entitled to the 
epithet “cosmic” humanist—presumably because he neglected 
nationalisms and internationalisms and because he did not tr\ 
to become a reformer. We are also told that the New Dis¬ 
pensation of Brahmananda Kesliub Chunder gave Ramkrishna 
a keen sense of certain social evils and immoralities of Hindu¬ 
ism, but he did not exert himself to remove them! Not being 
a reformer, he put up with all evils and “thus” became a cosmic 
humanist! Truly a Socratic irony! 

Probably Ramkrishna’s “whole” creed and “cosmic” out¬ 
look regarded social evils and immoralities as illusions. Going 
through the ‘whole’ experiences of a Moslem, he yet retained 
his Brahminical thread, as forsooth the Moslem experience, 
democratic and thoroughly levelling, need only be accepted 
tentatively. We wonder if the sage entertained tentatively the 
polvgamist and anti-Hindu experiences of the Moslem also— 
in order to get “the whole” of Islam divesting himself, for the 
time, of his strictly .monastic principles! No, Sir Brajendra- 
nath must mean the whole of .spiritual Islam —that is to sav 
the essence of Islam in the truly Keshubite sense! 

Further, one may ask if social evils and immoralities are 
independent of religion! Are they not the results of impaired 
vision and halting acceptance of the doctrine of the Brother¬ 
hood of Man? The Neo-Theo-pliilanihropv (The new love of 
God and man) of Rammohun led him to fight social evils (as 
part certainly of religious evil) at the risk of his life. The anti¬ 
caste activities of Keshub are still responsible (by the bitter¬ 
ness it created) for the great conspiracy of silence as well as 
belittling that is going on all around us. It makes one appre¬ 
hend that a few decades hence a new life of Ramkrishna will 
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be broadcasted wherein the public will be told that Ram- 
krishna laid the foundations of Indian nationalism and world 
internationalism by marrying’ his daughter to a Polynesian! ! 
If Sir Brajendranath’s attempt to set up Rarnkrishna as a cos¬ 
mopolitan truly reflects a genuine tendency in the disciples, we 
should rejoice indeed. For it will suggest the working of 
Keshub leaven in the land. We hold, however, the contrary 
view that Ramkrishna’s popularity in Bengal is due to the fact 
that he is looked upon as a typical old world Bengali sannyasi 
who rose to spiritual eminence although he was not educated 
in the Western style—while the Brahtno leaders Rammohun, 
Keshub and Devendranath all had “denationalised” them¬ 
selves. Perhaps it is a great thing Sir Brajendranath has 
accomplished in setting up an insular nationalist devotee and 
lihakta against denationalised and “religion breaking” (dharma 
nnsh a and jat nasha pas hand ns) ‘reformers like Rammohun 
and Keshub (Ihunder-—proving once more that spirituality is 
an essence that pervades both nationalism and denationalism! 
We do not think however Sir Brajendranath’s venture is w r el- 
come in all sections of the Hindu community in Bengal. 

Spirituality is always cosmic. We are cosmic only in the 
measure we are spiritual. Sri Rarnkrishna was also cosmic to 
the extent that he was spiritual—to the extent that he lay hold 
on “the essence” of things. Let us consider the following lines 
from Dr. Seal’s speech,-• 

And the consummation |oi various phases of humanism| is to be 
found in cosmic humanism which frees mankind from its limitations of 
outlook by finding man in the universe and the universe in man. And 
we must seek it to he free not of this or that state hut of the solar systems 
and stellar systems and beyond, in one word, of the universe. 

Humanism as we understand it transcends nationalism 
and internationalism and vet comprehends both—just as 
nationalism in the true sense transcends communalism and 
vet comprehends and includes all comtnunalisms. Human¬ 
ism does not neglect the individual but respects every 
individual and his rights to whatever community or nation he 
may belong ; and works to develop and evolve the individual 
so that the race may be nobler and higher in all capacities and 
powers. According to Sir Brajendranath, humanism surveys 
and regards man as confined upon this earth but cosmic 
humanism thinks of man as beyond the limitations of this earth 
as well as of the astronomical systems to which the earth mav 
belong. How can we understand and accept this statement 
except by taking man to be a spiritual being wdio transcends 
all space( )time( )and causality ( ) ! All spiritual 

entities (Carlyle called them Eternal Verities) are infinite and 
eternal and spirits are made of these verities—made of love, 
wisdom, righteousness, mercy, justice, purity, Peace..and Bliss. 
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Jf we regard man as a spiritual being and the world as a world 
of spirits, the ‘universe’ has to be understood as a lila (sport) 
of the Supreme spirit—or as Lotze put it—as a communication 
of Wisdom, Love and Righteousness from God. The phrase 
‘universe in man’ is to be understood to mean that the lila of 
God goes on with the spirits who alone arc created, and that 
the physical world being an activity of God upon man, the 
activity is in men. The other phrase ‘man in the universe* 
(not merely upon this earth) means that the world that is 
created is not a material world stretched out in space and time 
but is a spirit world. So that a man or a spirit is not alone 
but belongs to a world of spirits—to a kingdom of spirits. 1 
am in the universe because God deals with me, plays with me 
and His dealings take the form of the universe which includes 
also the rest of the spirits and God’s dealings with them. The 
universe is in me because by those very dealings I am related 
to God 1 am one with God and one with the rest of the 
spirits. I am in the universe as there is a spiritual unity—a 
spirit-solidaritv which ensures interdependence and interacti¬ 
vity. Everything that 1 do in the spirit world allects other 
spirits and happens with the aid and participation of the rest 
of the spirit world. Everything that happens in the spirit 
world allects me and calls for my cooperation and participa¬ 
tion. Ehis twofold realisation that man is in the universe and 
the universe is in man contributes to the realisation of cosmic 
humanism. When we think in terms of astronomy in terms 
of solar systems and stellar systems we cannot transcend the 
universe. But when we think of ourselves and all that is in 
terms of spirit and spirit world we transcend the universe and 
become “free of the universe.’’ 

Now' this spirit world has a unity, a solidarity which we 
begin to realise as we seek unity in this life with other beings 
in the various spheres of our relationships and activities— 
domestic, social, economic, political and religious. These 
Unities or solidarities of the several spheres are only projec¬ 
tions as it were of the great and deep spiritual solidarity which 
Mysticism in even land has tried to express. T he basis of 
humanism and specially of cosmic humanism is this spirit soli¬ 
darity. The emphasis on man, on seers and saints is to be 
found in even system at sometime or other. But Divinism 
also asserts itself. Keshub saw f the relation of the two. To his 
Divinism therefore he added Humanism and his culture of Pil¬ 
grimage to the Saints, taking care all the time that Divinism 
had the primacy. He explained the so-called w 7 orship of heroes 
—of Jesus or Rama, of Siva or Krishna as owing its origin 
to this need of humanism. 

Keshub also answered the query who these heroes were. 
They were Supermen of the religious type—not of the German 
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or Western type. They were men who realised the spirit soli¬ 
darity in there own lives. They were souls who knew they 
were Viral or cosmic, who knew they belonged to all ages and 
held communion with prophets and Rishis of old ; they knew 
they were beyond the limitations of space and time. They 
were filled with cosmic humanism. 

Such cosmic humanists do not stop at mere consciousness 
or knowledge of their cosmicness. They go forth to help and 
push our Sadhana. They are always there to participate in our 
Sadhann so that we may also rise to the cosmic consciousness 
which is the heritage of all. They are in that sense the saviours 
of men and the redeemers of men—as Keshub preached seventy 
years ago. In spiritual culture we need their active co-operation 
and we do get it when we seek it. 

Another point Keshub made out in regard to cosmic 
humanism was that by spiritual assimilation we could partake 
of the characters of the Supermen and make ourselves into N T ew 
Supermen—New Men of the New Dispensation. 

The great saints and seers of even communion were thus 
cosmic humanists who realised the solidarity of the spirit world 
and who are anxious even now to enter our spirits to help us 
to grow in spirituality. It is for this reason also that we need 
the saints and seers of every religion. 

Rabindranath in his speech has told us to seek the spiritual 
in religion, discarding materialism, both physical and moral. 
Keshub taught us to seek the spiritual (the essence) everywhere 
and to spiritualise the material. When we accept the spiritual 
the material ceases to obstruct and becomes transparent as it 
were, to show us the spiritual and its glory. 

Sir Brajendranath has urged us to cosmic humanism which 
transcends the limitations of space and time—the limitations 
of the natural universe —the solar and stellar systems and be- 
vond. He has urged upon us in fact the freedom of the spirit. 
Keshub Chunder Sen told us to seek this freedom in community 
and communion —in yoga with God and through Him, with 
the world of spirits. He taught us to seek and realise the soli¬ 
darity of the spirit world which makes accessible to us the 
character and personality of saints and seers of the world and 
brings to us their help, their lead and co-operation. We live 
in a spirit world, where there is spirit unity greater than organic 
unity—where there is a mystic solidarity which expresses itself 
more or less in solidarities of life upon this earth. T he New 
Man of the New Dispensation is the true cosmic personality. 
In the measure that we do put him on, in that measure we 
attain the consummation of cosmic humanism. The New Man 
is concrete—a multipersonality, an omni-personality—a creature 
ekamevadwitiyam who stands face to face with his Maker The 
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Ekamevadwitiyam . And lo! the universe repudiated at first re¬ 
appears in all its glory as the lila between Man and his Maker. 
God is in His universe: all is right. 


IX 

RKHABII.lT.VnoN BY SPIRITUALITY 

It has emerged from our study of the three main speeches 
at the recent Parliament of Religions, that Keshub Chunder 
Sen had forestalled almost everything that has been said and 
urged in them. In fact he had dealt with all the problems 
raised and discussed them with far deeper insight and greater 
understanding of things spiritual. Nay, his insight appears now 
also as foresight and his words and teachings as truly prophetic. 
He had understood the liberal trend of thought and of religious 
thought of his time and foresaw in which direction it was 
advancing. He gave it an impetus so that it could travel in 
the true line of spiritual growth. If we refer to his last lecture 
‘’Asia’s Message to Europe" we find the following passage quite 
prophetic: — 

You cannot Ik* sectarians in the nineteenth ccnturv. It would he an 
anachronism. Sectarianism is the world's primitive regions barbarism, it 
is the soul’s timid and thoughtless inlancv. The world's manhood repu¬ 
diates and puts off the baby clothes of sectarian bigotry and exclusiveness, 
which no longer suit its increased stature. Christianity, dost thou tremble* 
and shudder at the name of Hinduism, its Vedas and its prophets? Art 
thou afraid ol Mahomet and the Koran? Lear not, hut boldly meet all 
the religions of the world, study their scriptures and hear their prophets. 
Broad is the Church of Christ, and blessed are they who believe that in 
everv nation he that feareth Cod and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of the Lord. C ultivate universal fellowship then with the good and the* 
jmi re of all sects, and seek nor the overthrow and absorption of all other 
creeds in your favourite shibboleth. Let not the Roman Catholic think 
that the entire Protestant world will one day merge into the Church of 
Rome, nor should the Protestant anxiously look forward to the annexation 
and absorption of the whole Roman Catholic Church. But, believe me. 
the lime is coming when the more liberal of the Catholic and the Protest at 
branches of Christ’s Church will advance and meet upon a common pla 
form, and form broad Christian community in which they shall all I 
identified, in spile of diversities and difference's in noncssciitial matters ol 
faith. So shall the Baptist and the Methodist, the Trinitarian and 
l.'nilarian, the Ritualist and the Evangelical, all unite in a broad and 
universal church organization, loving, honoring and serving the common 
body, while retaining the peculiarities of each sect. 

We shall take the liberty of quoting further—so that 
readers who arc unfamiliar with Keshub’s lectures will get a 
better understanding of the context. The next few sentences 
anticipate Sir Brajendranath’s desire that “the Parliament of 
Religions is thus to be conceived as but the apex of this ascend¬ 
ing course of religious evolution." 
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Only the broad of each seel shall for the present come forward, unite 
and fraternise in the centre, and others shall follow in lime. 77/e bast 
trmaim where it is. The vast masses at the fool of each Church will vet 
remain perhaps for centuries where they are. with their stolid immobility 
hardlv shaken. Rut as you look at the lofty heights above, you see all the 
Iwdder spirits, and all the broader souls of each Church pressing forward, 
onward and heavenward. They rise higher and higher, freed front all 
sactarian trammels, and then soar upon the pinions of love and liberty, till 
tliev meet in the high heavens and hold sweet converse with each otlui 
and with the saints above. 

The sentences that follow are again highly interesting. 
They were uttered in Calcutta ten years before the First Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions was held in Chicago in 1893. 

Come then. m\ friends, vc broad-hearted of ail climVhes. advance and 
shake hands with each other, and establish that spiritual fellowship, that 
kingdom of heaven which Christ predicted. Here will meet the world’s 
representatives, the foremost spirits, the most loving hearts, tlit* leading 
thinkers and devotees of each Church, and offer united homage to the 
King of kings, the Ford of lords. This central Union Church is no utopian 
fancy, hut is a veritable reality, whose beginning we already see among 
the nations of the earth. Already the light wing of each Church is press 
ing forward, and the advanced liberals are drawing near each other nuclei 
the central banner of the New Dispensation. 

In this stimulating exposition of roimmmit y and commu¬ 
nion in the same lecture, Keshub reconciled Divinism and 
Humanism and ascribed each its proper place in our sadhana. 
Much of our present day political philosophy and social origins 
and evolution was clearly anticipated there and helpful light 
thrown on church organisation and church government. 

Rammohun’s Neo-Theo-philanthropv appears in a new 
light when we point out that Rannnohun believed the doctrine 
of God in Hindu thought to be more acceptable than that 
in Christianity, while the doctrine of Man inculcated in the 
second commandment of Jesus was superior to anything else¬ 
where. So that we can conclude that Raiumohun was eclectic 
like Keshub and effected a synthesis of the Hindu doctrine of 
God with the Christian doctrine of man. Keshub wanted how 
ever to improve the second commandment and taught that we 
should love our neighbour more than ourselves. 

The doctrine of progressive revelation was first enunicated 
by Keshub. One who subscribes to the doctrine accepts the 
dogmatism of Unique Revelation as well as that of Final Reve¬ 
lation. He accepts the position of the Hindu who says* that 
without Hinduism there is no salvation. But he cannot accept 
the negative assertion that outside Hinduism there is no mukti . 
He can accept the Moslem’s assertion that Islam is a revela¬ 
tion of God and that pre-Islamic religions were preparations 
for the revelation through the Holy Quoran—but he cannot 
accept that the stream of revelation beyond has stopped. Part 
truths are acceptable because the partialncss can be removed by 
supplementation. 
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Dean Inge has recently told us that he did not attend the 
World Congress of Religion in London last summer because 
he thought the Congress would support either (1) that one 
religion is an good as another or (2) that a religion is to be 
accepted that is a lowest common denomination of many or 
all religions and (3) that such is not a positive or established 
religion at all. 

The Ramkvishna doctrine (Many faiths: many paths) 
coincides with the Dean’s first apprehension. One religion is 
as good as another and therefore any one religion will do. This 
is a position of toleration yet one of halting eclecticism. It 
goes against the law of spiritual life—it is against the longing 
for truth that is characteristic of spiritual experience. It is this 
defect that makes some sav that all religions cannot have equal 
value and that one’s own religion is alter all the best—just as 
one’s own mother is the best of mothers to him. If every one 
claims that his religion is the best—lie has every right else to 
give up his own to accept another. No one should give up 
what he thinks is best. This logic however does not satisfy 
our spiritual craving for more truth and does not justify the 
eagerness that we all feel that our friends should belong to our 
communion. The only way to reconcile the doctrine to our 
spiritual nature—is to accept that every religion has equal value 
to me for I should take up and accept everv religion. Faced 
with the statement that one religion is as good as another and 
the implied proposition that only one religion is necessary for 
us—I am hound to recoil to the position that all religions do 
not have equal value and 1 must find the best of all religions. 
On the other hand if we start with the assumption that I must 
have truth from everywhere. 1 must go on to the proposition 
that I must have all religions to draw from. This will take me 
on at once to the other meaning of the statement and I shall 
acknowledge that one religion is as true as another and has as 
much value as another for 1 must have each and all to make 
up my own religion which will suffer from imperfection if I 
miss any. This teaching of Xavavidhan removes also the 
second apprehension as well as the third apprehension of the 
Dean. If we have to accept every religion and all religions— 
the religion that I make up and acquire for myself becomes 
not the least common denomination—but the greatest, the 
largest and the richest repository of God's truth. It also 
includes all the established religions of the world—of all the 
positive religions and hence we can not call it the religion of no¬ 
body in particular. One does and one must start with a parti¬ 
cular religion and embellish it. If every one goes through the 
same process, we all approach each other in our respective 
religions and find that we do belong to the Church Universal 
as described by Keshub. 
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We have in our discussions tried to show that Kesliub's 
insistence on the spiritual in all things really meets our diffi¬ 
culties with regard to religious phenomena. It is the spiritual 
that rehabilitates every partial view and fragmentary theory. 
Yato maul Tato pauth finds its rationale in our acceptance of 
the view that every spiritual experience earned and cultivated 
must lead us on to God and disclose some truth or other of the 
Spiritual Reality. The Navavidlian teaching of Kcshub— 
“many faiths but one path”—does not deny that every faith 
is needed to lead to God but asserts that every faith must accept 
and participate in every other faith—that no faith by itself can 
lead us to God. Every faith is a revelation of God and as such 
has equal validity with every other faith. Every faith has 
equal value to us also for we need every faith to grow 
in our faith, in our spiritual life. If some people proceed to 
assert that any faith can lead us to our goal—in utter disregard 
of other faiths, others begin to demand a comparison of faiths 
and want to know which is the best, or truest faith. The 
answer to the demand is given by Navavidhan which says that 
the truest faith is the one that is composed of all true faiths! 

Dogmas and doctrines, creeds and sects are all rehabilitated 
in Navavidhan through spirituality. The spiritual experience 
of an individual must be retained and asserted though it may 
take the form of a dogma. Experiences of a group of sadhaks 
and believers can be and must be stated as a doctrine and must 
be held on to even if others do not agree. If such a group 
or groups continue to form a church their collective spiritual 
experiences must be declared as a creed. And if a school of 
sadhaks and believers prepare to cultivate a particular line of 
spiritual sadhan —from a particular standpoint or on a parti- 
cular basis, they have every right to form themselves into a sect. 
Such a procedure will degenerate into sectarianism only if the 
sect deny the equal right of an opposite group to cultivate and 
proceed on its own lines. If a sect proceed with their spiritual 
culture and at the same time do not refuse to participate in 
the experiences and practices of other sects—their would be 
an unsectarian Sectarianism. In this way Navavidhan is un¬ 
sectarian sectarianism—it is a particular church and yet its 
efforts and sadhans are universal. It is a “universal particular’' 
religion. 

Again spiritual experience is something concrete. It is noi 
really an experience of a thing but of a person or persons. Our 
conceptualising intellect, our abstracting mind becomes so 
engrossed—and charmed!—with its own achievement that we 
in our sophistication impersonalise all our experience. Our 
thoughts in their spiritual springs deal with personalities just as 
much or even more than what they do when they have scarcely 
drifted away from the sense perceptions of the material world. 

22 
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Yoga—objective yoga—is a return to these spiritual springs of 
thought just as animism is stagnation at the stage perceptual 
and poetical vision a personification of things impersonal. To 
the animist and totemist the world is full of spiritual like unto 
himself.—To the poet things and thoughts are persons. To the 
Yogi the world is spiritual—the activities of a spirit world. 
Plato in his earlier abstract philosophy of ‘ideas’ dealt with 
them as impersonal entities existing by themselves. But soon 
he realised that in their unity or organic unity, they must be 
conceived as belonging to a spirit, or spirits. In the world of 
religious thought. Humanism is an abstract concept which 
thinks it can do without a God. So it can—if it remains an 
abstract philosophy. But in religion —in the positive religions, 
as spirituality deepens, the humanist approaches the hidden 
springs of the spirit world and his humanism sublimates into 
cosmic humanism which is able to touch properly the great 
World of Spirits held in the arms of the Supreme Spirit. The 
cosmic humanist is transfigured into a Yogi who declares Sarvarn 
khalu idarn Brahma — a\am atma Brahma —All this indeed is 

Brahma.this self of mine is Brahma”—The Reality is the 

Enlarging Spirit and my self is of the Spirit. Every soul is a 
cosmic humanist to the measure that he has risen to spirituality 
and established contact and union (Yoga) with the * Supreme 
Spirit and through Him with the world of spirits. 

What is freedom of man unless it is the freedom of the 
spirit—freedom that travels beyond the limits of space and time? 
What are culture and civilisation without the leaven of spiri¬ 
tuality? What is community of souls without communion with 
God? Such are the questions to be asked and answered before 
we can hold a real Parliament of Man. 


X 

Pre-Reflective and Reflective Religion 

Rammohun made a distinction between “Religion of 
Nature” and “Religion of Custom” and declared that everyone 
of the positive religions was a mixture of the two and as such 
was partly true and partly false. Sir Brajendranath once des¬ 
cribed this Religion of Nature as ‘barren’, no doubt taking it 
to be an abstracted universal—abstracted from all the parti¬ 
cular religions of the world. Later, on his authority apparently, 
writers like the late Pratul Som began to talk of Rammohun's 
religion as Applied universalism—abstracted doctrine applied 
to practice. It seems now that Sir Brajendranath ascribes this 
frankenstein of his own imagination to Keshub also. One 
would agree with the philosophers that doctrine comes first 
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and practices afterwards if man began his religious life with 
concepts primarily. Religious experience however begins other¬ 
wise. It begins with spiritual experience and it is this spo?ita- 
neous spiritual religion, that Rammohun identified as Religion 
of Nature. Dean Inge has told us recently that religion is 
caught —that is to say it is perceived and is accepted by agree¬ 
ment with one’s own spiritual experience. It is not thought— 
not thought out or produced by reflection and then accepted. 
Keshul) described his process as that of faith and intuition and 
according to him this faith gives us a religion that is different 
from “metaphysics” and “history”—from anuman and sastra or 
sabda and is based on pratyaksha or direct experience. 

Rammohun and Keshub agreed therefore about this 
natural spontaneous religion being different from the religion 
that we accept from “history”—i.e. from tradition and custom 
or derive from “metaphysics”—by rationalising, by thinking out 
with conceptions from philosophy. Keshub has left it on record 
that the beginnings of his religious life rested on prayer —not on 
books or authorities. This spontaneous practice of prayer began 
his spiritual life and advanced him so far therein that Maharshi 
Devendranath appointed him—a youth of 21 or so—as minister 
to conduct services in the lirahmo Somaj. His spiritual life 
unfolded further with the elaboration of the order of service in 
the Brahmo Somaj specially in the enrichment of aradhana . 
It was this religious practice and sadhnna that was first and 
foremost in his religious career. It is only a very superficial 
observation that would attribute his religion to the reading 
of books or the formulations of beliefs or doctrines. From the 
very first Keshub struck out a path of religious culture and 
practice which was also later adopted by his colleagues and 
he went on to add to the forms that were introduced by 
Maharshi Devendranath. The Brahmo Sobha in 1828 did not 
begin with any formulas or doctrines to which the practices 
were adapted. It began with the spiritual worship of a Spirit 
God (Brahman) and all its doctrines and dogmas came in the 
wake of that worship. In its case also the practice came first 
and the doctrines afterwards. Even these doctrines when they 
were formulated by Maharshi—they were considered only as the 
Seed—the Veeja—which was to sprout and flower and fructity 
as Navavidhan in the lives of the sadhaks of the Brahmo Somaj 
foremost among whom marched Keshub in all the glory of a 
seer and a prophet. 

One result of this spiritual culture in the Brahmo Somaj 
has been the appreciation and acceptance of truth from all reli¬ 
gions. Spiritual culture has given spiritual insight which has 
come to recognise not only the equal validity of all religions 
but their equal value also. For this insight has explained the 
truth and the harmony in the various faiths of the world. What 
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the philosophers failed to establish to our reason, has been 
revealed to the spiritual eye of the seers of the Brahmo com¬ 
munion. Yet we must not forget that the Brahmo teachers have 
never belittled human thought or human reason. On the 
contrary they have used thought and reason as ancilla fidei —in 
the service of spiritual religion and built up a philosophy to 
which Sir Brajendranath himself is much indebted. To our 
spirit experience comes the realisation that thought and reason 
are also stimulated in the mind by the same Spiritual Agency. 
That determines the walking and the growth of the soul as w r ell 
as the rising and the setting of the sun. It is cloistered philo¬ 
sophy that in its first stage believes in nothing but philosophy, 
later comes to belittle thought and reason and give itself up to 
miracles and superstitions just as much as the ignorantly 
credulous do. 

Let us recall with Edw T ard Caird that to unconscious and 
unreflective consciousness there succeeds a reflective conscious¬ 
ness in the evolution of our lives—that to perception there is 
added conception which begins to regulate our conation started 
by perception. In the unreflective stage, in the cultivation of 
spontaneous spiritual religion, practices and sad lianas go on 
which usher in thoughts and concepts transforming it into a 
reflective stage where adoptions and adaptations take place 
regulated perfect by the intellectual development that goes on 
at the same time. 

Healthful humanity has for ages gathered and grown food 
and attained stature and strength without much knowledge of 
the physiology of digestion. It is in the present reflective stage 
of science that physiology has itself grown up and is directing 
our activities for health and nutrition. In the religious world, 
as w T e have pointed out before, man has lived always a spontane¬ 
ous spiritual life of participation in and assimilation of all 
truth wherever there has been a genuine pursuit of religion. 
It is now, w r ith the advent of Navavidhan, that we have risen 
to the consciousness of the existence of this universal Law of 
Active Participation and we consciously and deliberately seek 
truth in all quarters and labor to participate therein and make 
it our own. With this reflective consciousness we cannot let 
any truth alone or afford to neglect any path that man has taken 
anywhere and anytime. 

If therefore Sir Brajendranath makes a distinction between 
the ways of Keshub and Ramkrishna and tells us that in the 
c^se of the former, beliefs and doctrines came first and practices 
afterwards while with Ramkrishna practices came first and doc¬ 
trines afterwards—we should understand that in the one case 
Dr. Seal is attending to Keshub’s reflective stage and in the case 
of Ramkrishna, he is taking cognisance of the pre-reflective 
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stage. This of course is natural—for Ramkrishna was unlettered 
and received no schooling to speak of while Keshub reached at 
least the present day pregraduate stage and read Western and 
has tern philosophy and sought the help of colleagues in reading 
out to him scriptures in Sanskrit, Arabic and alien languages. 
Sir Brajendranath, himself a Brahmo, did not evidently make 
himself familiar with the youthful days and sadhanas of 
Keshub, but. was struck and influenced by Keshub's discourses 
on doctrines and dogmas of other religions and the adoption of 
their ceremonials for purposes of interpretations. Had Sir 
Brajendranath been associated with Keshub in the daily wor¬ 
ship at Lily Cottage and elsewhere, we should certainly have a 
different presentation of Keshub’s activities. We should have 
been told that long before the its (main samanvaya) 

synthesis of doctrine—that Keshub announced, 

(patha samanvaya) synthesis of practices went on in the 
sadhanas of Keshub—that in the spiritual worship that was un¬ 
folding itself in the pieties of Keshub—one could discover the 
harmony and unification of Yoga, Jihakti , Karma . Juan (Com¬ 
munion, piety, service and faith) which are after all the ‘essen¬ 
tial’ core in the forms of ail Sadhanas and practices of every reli¬ 
gious system. It is the baptism of the spirit that we need 
whether we use the waters of the Jordan or the Ganges. It is 
the Horn of Purification and enlightenment that we need 
whether we use ghre and chips of sandal wood—or kerosene 
and coals from the pit head! Apart from the preference of the 
common mind for the perceptual to the conceptual, there is in 
such ceremonies the need for overcoming linguistic difficulties 
by dramatic performances. Thought is to be presented in a 
polyglot gathering not so much by language as by action. To 
the philosopher we can express our thoughts in the language 
of Kant and Hegel but for the unlettered we take recourse to 
the vernacular and to rituals. But a word of caution here is 
imperative. Such recourse is necessary for thought and concept 
but not for spiritual experience. The Spiritual is the most 
familiar and nearest to the human mind and as life alone begets 
life, so does the spiritual alone pervade and call forth the 
spiritual. 

For long Sir Brajendranath held up to admiration the 
ttniversalism of Rammohun and his own friends took up the 
case and spoke very approvingly of the “applied universal ism" 
of the Brahmo Somaj. Now, evidently Sir Brajendranath has 
moved on to the new position of the synthesis of the universal 
and the particular ana wanting an ideal for this new integra¬ 
tion, he has fixed upon Sree Ramkrishna pushing aside 
Keshub’s efforts in that direction as much too intellectual and 
sophisticated! Let us once more submit with due deference 
that the universal that Rammohun lighted upon was the spiri- 
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tual and that all Kcshub's efforts were actively—very actively 
indeed—directed to the reaching of the spiritual in every reli¬ 
gion. In this they were not at all different or diverted from the 
course that Ramkrishna followed. In fact it is the course that 
even one must and does adopt in the quest of the spiritual. It 
is the ONE PATH—not merely one of toleration, or of sym¬ 
pathy but the path of acceptance. Rammohun sought the spiri¬ 
tual beyond the material ; Ramkrishna pursued it discarding 
the carnal. Keshub. if he renounced the carnal or repudiated 
the material in his early sadhana , reached the spiritual in a 
process that took up the material and the worldly and spiritual¬ 
ised them. As he did not renounce the world to take to monas¬ 
tic: ways, he lived the life of a grihastha and of an ardent and 
successful social reformer. 

Let us cite an instance next in which demerit has changed 
into merit. For \ears Christian critics deplored what they 
called the Subjectivity of Keshub little realising that it was 
Keshub who reconciled by this same subjectivity the Jesus of 
history with the Christ of experience. Recently however on 
8th January last the Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart, ex-principal, 
Scottish Church College and ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, expressed his appreciation of Keshub’s Subjectivity and 
pointed out that objectivity in religion led to rigidities which 
keep down our ascent in spiritual life. He even went further 
and suggested that subjectivity should be primary so that it 
could prevent the rigidities of one sided objectivity. Now rites 
and practices of a religion tend to such rigidity if they be not 
infused with subjectivity. Concepts,—beliefs and doctrines also 
tend to the rigid if a growing experience is not there to enlarge 
and deepen their meaning and find new significance in them. 
We have dwelt on this before and pointed out that rites and 
rituals arc symbolic acts while beliefs and doctrines are sign¬ 
posts as it were, indicating the path to follow if we want to 
make our own the experiences of the group to which we belong 
or those of other groups in whom we are interested. Rites, 
rituals, doctrines, and dogmas are all alike in as much as they 
belong to the objective in religion while spiritual experiences 
constitute the subject we in all religion from totem ism to 
theism. Sir Brajendranath is all the time referring to the objec¬ 
tive religion in the case of Rammohun, and Keshub where he 
is contrasting them with Ramkrishna. As we have said before, 
objective efforts and objective recognition are subordinate to 
Subjective assimilation and Subjective fellowship. Keshub 
throughout his career as a teacher insisted on this Subjective 
fellowship and no critique or appreciation of Keshub can do 
any justice to him if it fails to recognise this primacy of subjec¬ 
tivity that he taught and practised. In his sermon Biyog O 
Sanyog from which we quoted on May 6th, he does not talk 
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of ( reeds and doctrines but of the acceptance of the characters 
of the saints and seers of the world, the assimilation of Risliis 
and Yogis, the pilgrimage to the saints. This was his new method 
and new cult us not emphasis on doctrine and dogmas, nor on 
riles and practices but on the assimilation of saintly and sub¬ 
lime characters of religious history in every land. 

XI 

Objectivi: and Subjective Relicion 

When a religious movement breaks away from the local 
and national influences of the land in which it is born—as the 
Bralimo Soniaj did—it begins to live and move in an atmosphere 
of universal it \ and this it can only do successfully if it sets out 
on a path of spirituality. The lVralnno Somaj did so. It started 
with the worship of the Spirit God and all its development and 
growth depended on worship and Sadltan. The breaking awav 
also implies growth into the reflective stage in religion. When 
the unreflective practice of religion loses contact with spiritual 
sadhana it clings to forms and doctrines that, owing to their 
fixed characters, become local and national. It then becomes 
necessary to break away from the stagnation and the movement 
therefrom is started by reflection as well as by a fresh spurt of 
spirituality. In Rammolmn we find the predominance of reflec¬ 
tion at first and a subsequent growth of spirituality—for in¬ 
stance when he showed eagerness for atmasakshalkara . To 
Keshub and Ramkrishna the spiritual craving came very early 
and gathered strength as the years rolled on. It was this spiri¬ 
tual sympathy that drew the two together. In Keshub the re¬ 
flective criticism of objective religion became as strong as in 
Rammohun and he launched on a path of social and religious 
reform. His social reform had a distinctly religious basis as 
Keshub proceeded on faith in the Brotherhood of Man and all 
his reforms were guided by this doctrine of man. He would 
have been a mere reformer like so many others, had he let go his 
hold on spirituality. But he grew apace in spiritual life and 
his objective religion became reconciled to his subjective reli¬ 
gion by a strong infusion with the latter. It is when we look 
at his objective religion that we can agree with Dr. Seal that 
with him beliefs and dogmas were primary. But we must re¬ 
member that such beliefs and dogmas were (and always are) 
reflective expressions of spiritual experience just as rites and 
rituals are conative expressions of doctrines and creeds. Prac¬ 
tices and sadhans of a system can introduce us to the right inter¬ 
pretations therefore of the beliefs and dogmas while beliefs and 
dogmas in their turn indicate to us and initiate us into the 
spiritual experiences that constitute the “essence” of all religion. 
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Materialistic religion, the religion of custom usually stops at 
the riles and rituals. Philosophic religion or rheology studies 
and discusses the doctrines and dogmas. But spiritual religion 
—the religion in all religions—sinks to deeper depths of spiri¬ 
tuality. Now an unlettered man usually begins with rites and 
rituals and may dive deep into spirituality—as Ramkrishna did 
—and the illumination of spiritual life make his intellect clear 
and fill him with insight. An educated youth like Kesliub while 
practising spirituality, is sure to occupy hiinsell with the 
thoughts and concepts of his own and other religions. The 
special merit of Kesliub was that he infused spirituality into 
every thing. He spiritualised doctrines and dogmas and this 
practise was and is denounced by many as his subjectivity. 
Critics did not realise that subjectivity meant spiritualisation 
—raising the rituals and dogmas alike, above the local and the 
national and on to the level of the universal and the cosmic. 

We drew attention once before to two ways of entering into 
a concept. One is to get to the percept—the experience—which 
gave rise to the concept. The other is to understand the con¬ 
cept by means of other concepts, specially allied concepts from 
other religions. For the former method one can begin with 
rites and practices. As regards the latter we should have recourse 
to synthesis. Navavidhan tells us to do both—to synthetise con¬ 
cepts from various sources while we engage in Sadhana or exer¬ 
cises to deepen our experience. Whence did this teaching come 
to us of the Navavidhan? Clearly from the life of sadhana that 
Kcshub led. For synthesis he went from concept to concept, 
discussed doctrines, examined dogmas. Dr. Seal looking on, 
comes to the conclusion that with Kesliub beliefs and doctrines 
were primary. But he does not see that in all such dealings with 
concepts Kesliub is doing much more—he is striving to spiritua¬ 
lise them. No synthesis is adequate or satisfactory that does not 
help us to reach the spiritual. All antagonisms and contradic¬ 
tions are reconciled properly in spirituality alone. 

Formulas, creeds, doctrines—arc all concepts—our thoughts 
about God and religion. Idols are also concepts. Idol worship 
therefore is worship of concepts or thoughts of man about 
God—put up on canvas or carved in wood and stone. Accord¬ 
ing to the Gita, it is no worship at all—for all worship is of a 
person or a Spirit and all true worship is of the Supreme Spirit. 
A great deal of misunderstanding exists about idolatry. Those 
who engage in idolatry and think they are engaged in worship 
and those who dread idolatry and image worship as something 
wicked and pernicious are alike mistaken. Idol, worship is no 
true worship at all. One,can worship God only. No one can 
worship his or anybody else’s thought about God. But at the 
same time all thought about God deserves respect and reverence. 
If a man sits by an idol or before an idol and performs true 
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worship, he really worships without the image or the symbol— 
nay, in spite of it. His worship has been spiritual and trans¬ 
cended the form in front of him. In fact, idolatry is no worship 
at all and we need not be terrified by it. We should on the 
other hand regret it as useless and irrelevant! When people 
argue that all cannot be spiritual or that most people need 
forms lo understand God and religion—they forget that forms 
or models may be needed to explain thought and concept but 
none is needed to know the spiritual. Does any one require to 
be taught what love is, or knowledge is, or goodness is, or truth 
is? Our knowledge of the spiritual is direct and fundamental. 
Our knowledge of the material, on the contrary, is indirect and 
inferential. Material forms and even linguistic forms are very 
inadequate expressions of the spiritual—they are rather indica¬ 
tors and signposts—referring to concepts. We have to get deep 
into concepts to reach the pratakshya , the direct experience of 
the spiritual. 

Thus objective religion deals with concepts in the first 
instance ; and the concepts are expressible in linguistic forms, 
symbolic forms. Hence to get to religion we have to infuse 
objective religion with subjective religion. It is the forms and 
concepts of objective religion that lead to of schisms and sects 
whose reunion can only be brought about by spiritualisation 
and spiritualisation makes mutual acceptance at once possible. 
The harmony in forms and concepts is visible only to the spiri¬ 
tual eye though the intellect may prepare the ground by dis¬ 
covering their contradictions. Their synthesis is only possible 
to the spiritual. Objective religion consists of concepts and 
practices. Such concepts and practices are in their nature fixed 
and unchanging and yet they are expressions, inadequate expres¬ 
sion of the spiritual experiences in the community. In com¬ 
municating my spiritual experiences to you I have recourse 
either to words and language or to symbols and pictures (hiero¬ 
glyphics) or to symbolic acts. For the individual himself earn¬ 
ing the experience, for himself—in other words for subjective 
religion—such means of communication are not necessary. So 
that we should understand Subjective Religion as personal and 
individual while Objective Religion is social and collective. 
Thoughts and ideas, symbols and practices tell me what the 
experiences of community are or have been. Let us quote from 
Fragments written twenty years ago: — 

The subjective is individual—subjective religion implies individual 
cultivation of character and spirituality and involves individual worship. 
In its rigorest form it is the relation of the alone to the Alone. Objective 
religion on the other hand should lx.* understood as social and collective 
culture and practice. It means the improvement, the reformation, the 
moralisation of social habits and customs, of institutions and organisations. 
What we call popular Hinduism or popular Christianity is objective religion 
- it. is the expression of religion in the collective life of a community and 
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is therefore the expression of the moral and spiritual ideas and ideals so 
far accepted bv the community or the majority of the community. Collec¬ 
tive religion or social religion is being continually improved and reformed 
and idealised by the introduction of higher ideals from individuals who 
earn on spiritual culture deeper. Similarly collective religion by its high 
tone or its high ideal help to uplift other individuals and the community 
in general. This relation between the subjective and objettive is mutual. 
\Ye should therefore regard them as complementary or supplementary. We 
should not sav that the objective is of a lower order. In progress of 
society, sometimes the subjecti\c is higher : at other times the objective 
is higher in respect to some individuals the one will be higher : in rela¬ 
tion to the rest, the other will be higher. The Gospel as taught by Jesus 
and preached by Paul (or even by the Fathers) was ‘higher’ than the 
popular religion, the objective religion of the time, lor the ideals were 
more spiritual. Yet what llartiack condemns as objective religion had 
immense vogue and power and influence in the Jewish communion and 
came to have similar position in the Christian church. Keshub discerned 
this relation between the subjective and objective and so in the New Dis¬ 
pensation what we call local’ and ‘provincial’ and ‘racial* has a place 
side b\ side with the universal. The Navavidhan does not abstract 
“pure” religion from local and established religions of the world but 
wants to retain the local and the temporary, spiritualising them in the 
process of harmony and synthesis with the local and the communal else¬ 
where. Both objective and subjective views of atonement [for example] 
are necessarv for the understanding o( Christian doctrine and Christian 
spiritual culture. Both objective and subjective views are to be under¬ 
stood in the light of spiritual experience not indeed as lower and higher 
—but as individual and collective. There is no higher or lower in Truth— 
no higher or lower in Spirituality. The spiritual is higher and the non- 
spiritual alone is lower. 

Yet vve must acknowledge that the word lower is inappro¬ 
priate here even applied to the non-spiritual. When our spiri¬ 
tuality advances, the non-spiritual is seen as the expression of 
the spiritual and the yoga-vision of the mystic sees the material 
and the non-spiritual as spiritualised as permeated through 
and through with the spiritual. Divested of the spiritual the 
non-spiritual is an obstruction, an offence and a stumbling 
block. 


XII 

Nirupadhi and Sopadhi 

Spiritual life is nothing if it is not related in consciousness 
to the Supreme Spirit and through Him to the world of spirits. 
Since the Supreme Spirit becomes related thereby to us we can 
describe Him as Sopadhi. His attributes are the relations and 
so He becomes to us the Owner of Attributes. To our spiritual 
life the Deity is Sopadhi. We can know Him as Sopadhi, for 
in the very act of knowing we are relating Him and He is being 
related to us. It is possible for us to imagine a condition in 
which He is not related to us—not related to His creation. But 
strictly speaking such thought—thought of negative relation— 
is also relating. The non-related condition is called Nirupadhi 
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—the Absolute—which is really an abstraction of our mind. 
When we feel the reality of our spiritual life, we are dealing 
with or in contact with the concrete world of spirits. The 
attributeless Nirupadhi is the abstract Reality of Metaphysics— 
of which we can say that It is —but not what it is. We can refer 
to it as Tatcw- 3^) and say nothing more. In many profound 
philosophies this Tat is the final discovery by abstraction—and 
it is also referred to as the One meaning the All and the Whole 
—the lihamevadwitiam. Such schools are all really schools of 
agnosticism. The mystic sometimes agrees with this agnosti¬ 
cism but he is not satisfied till lie establishes contact with the 
Tat , and as soon as that is done the Nirupadhi becomes Sopadhi. 
The mystic theti declares that Om Tat Sal is also Brahma Who 
is related, as creator for instance, to Jagat and Jeeva—to the 
Material world and the living world. The Nirupadhi Reality 
may be referred to as A Ur gun a (attributeless) Braluna and the 
Sopadhi (Related) Brahma as Saguna Attributeful Brahma. 
Wlien we think of Brahma as a Whole or 'Totality—as the One 
—we try to picture him as the unrelated for there is no ‘other’ 
to relate Him to or relate to Him. But this is only our con¬ 
ceptual effort and abstraction. We are here because of Him 
and we arc related to Him and He is related to us. The 
Absolute is absolute because He is unrelated to anything 
“outside” Him—there is nothing “outside” Him—that is to 
say—other than He. But He is related to everything that is 
in Him—that is to say dependent on Him, as part to a Whole, 
as creature to the Creator, as beloved to the Lover, as revealed 
to the Rcvealer, as recipient to the Giver. Nirupadhi means 
really absence of differentia —distinguishing qualities or pro¬ 
perties—distinguishing a thing from others. As there is no 
‘other’ to Him, God is Nirupadhi. The world of spirits is of 
Him, is in Him, is for Him and so in the absolute sense does 
not constitute an ‘other’ to Him. But inasmuch as He has 
give?i independence or otherness to created spirits, they exist 
as ‘other’ and He becomes Sopadhi to them. So far as He deals 
with them He is Sopadhi and we can say that He has related 
Himself to them and made Himself Sopadhi. All qualities and 
categories therefore flow from Him and instead of being called 
Nirguna, He is to be accepted as Santa gunakor —the source 
of all qualities of all upadnis. Qualities are possible because 
He makes them possible in His lila —the lila of creation. 

We may describe Nirupadhi as transcendence which may¬ 
be interpreted (as it usually is) in spatial terms as beyond the 
world. But its spiritual meaning, as Lotze also pointed out—is 
non-dependence. The world depends on God but God does 
not depend on the world. This is an intellectual, logical under¬ 
standing of the difference between God and His creation. But 
to the Bhakta from his affective experience Bhagavan is hhakta- 
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dheen, God depends in His love on the love that the bhakta 
gives Him. Love is a relation of dependence, mutual depen¬ 
dence. To Bhakti , strict transcendence or Nirupadhi does not 
exist. It exists only in the abstracting mind of man—in meta¬ 
physics—when the mind leaving concrete reality soars away on 
the wings of imagination to a world less God. to a creationlcss 
Creator or a pre-creation potential Creator! The actual reality 
is a Creator with a creation, a Creator with His creatures—a 
w'orld of spirits in the arms of the Spirit—a world of souls in 
the arms of the Mother— Bhakta holey Bhagavati! Jn Niru¬ 
padhi vision “we see through a glass darkly”—The glass obli¬ 
terates the concrete w r orld of spirits and the actual Motherhood 
of God. It is Sopadhi vision that removes the glass and reveals 
the Reality—the Mother and Her Family. 

There is no room or occasion for the worship of Niru¬ 
padhi Brahma. All worship is directed to Sopadhi Brahma— 
the Supreme spirit as He actually is. 1'liey that worship Him 
do so m spirit (as spirits) and in truth (regarding Him as He 
really is—the Spirit). This is the true worship in all worship. 
Why do the forms of worship vary and differ in society? Because 
the forms—the objective forms of objective religion—whether 
in words or in images—are concepts that hover round true 
worship and divert worship from the spirit to themselves. Durga 
and Kali are concepts—our thoughts about God and His acti¬ 
vities. It is these concepts—these thoughts of ours that can be 
given sensual forms (visible, audible and tangible) and con¬ 
structed as idols and images. In true worship a spirit greets 
the Spirit and no forms arc present nor are required. Image- 
worship is a misnomer. Worship of Kali as the clay image or 
the canvas picture is not possible. Worship of God—the infinite 
Spirit God revealing Himself to the spirit of the worshipper— 
as Protector from evil doers (Kali) or as Saviour from miseries 
(Durga) when the worshipper does sincerely seek such protection 
of the Loving Mother—is not only possible but is really what 
does take place whether there be an image near by or not. The 
revelation is spiritual and formless but it is mentally registered, 
conserved or communicated to others as a concept and the 
concept can be given forms of sense. Spiritual experience is 
formless (nirakar) but its registration and communication as 
a concept can be given forms and made Sakar. It is well- 
known that the so-called image-worshipper has to understand 
the meaning—that is to say the concept, the thought—that is 
sought to be conveyed by the image. No worship can or does 
take place till the formless meaning, the prana , the concept is 
revealed or understood. If true spiritual worship takes place, 
we may say that the concept as a finger post has succeeded in 
guiding to the spiritual experience that is sought. It has only 
guided but no wise given the experience. The function of the 
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concept is to guide the approach to the Spirit and the result 
is more concepts and larger concepts. Keshub started with 
spiritual worship which was necessarily nirakar or formless and 
maintained it throughout his career. He denounced idolatry 
always and yet wanted to find out what there was in idolatry 
that kept so many peoples addicted to it. To him it seemed 
to be an attempt on the part of man to make his God an ever¬ 
present reality. What was perceivable spiritually man wanted 
to perceive by his senses. Keshub soon reconciled the two in 
his interpretation of Objective Yoga and Subjective Yoga. But 
reconciliation came first through his Sadhana and then he knew 
the interpretation. He spoke early in the sixties of the last 
century of the threefold revelation—God in Nature, God in the 
Soul and God in History and pointed out how we know the 
spiritual directly and the material indirectly. We know the 
spiritual without the aid of the senses by a process which is 
called at the present day by the name of Telepathy and known 
in the past as intuition. On the other hand we come to know 
the material by way of our senses only aided by our reason, by 
inference. 

Two kinds of symbols are used in that false worship that 
is called “idol worship/’ One group are constructed symbols 
—assumed or constructed by the human mind and are known 
as Prateek. The other group are known as Sam pad and are 
adopted symbols—material objects adopted as symbols. Both 
are really symbols not of the spiritual but of the conceptual, of 
the thoughts of man relating to the spiritual. Prateek worship 
or Sampad worship is at its best reverence paid to concepts of 
man about God—and let us remember it is not one’s own con¬ 
cept usually—but of some one else. Accepting another’s con¬ 
cept we naturally bring ourselves into sympathy with him and 
prepare ourselves for active participation in his religious experi¬ 
ences. 

Keshub observed the wealth of symbols and images in 
Hindu Society around him as w 7 cll as elsewhere and noticed 
that an ignorant worship of idols failed to promote spiritual 
communion and social community among the people. Such 
clinging to concepts under a false idea of worship led onlv to 
communalism. Coining to realise the true significance of 
idols as concepts he gave expositions of their “meanings,” of 
their representations of spiritual experiences and urged that 
their value as such may be accepted but that worship be given 
the true direction—to its proper object the Supreme Spirit, 
which would also enhance their value. 

We have said before that a man may grow 7 in health and 
strength by taking the right kind of food and without knowing 
how his metabolic processes deal with it and elaborate nutri- 
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tion for him. Similarly in the pre-reflectivc cultivation of spiri- 
tuality a healthy spiritual nature grows without knowledge—a 
reflective, analytical knowledge of the spiritual processes that 
lead to his growth in spiritual experience. One can say for 
instance that seeking protection from evil-doers and agencies 
(within and without) that could lead him astray from purity 
and spirituality. Ramkrishna—spontaneously and unconscious¬ 
ly—engaged in the worship of Kali and did not rest till his 
spirit greeted the Spirit and he entered upon mystic communion 
which made images and concepts irrelevant and obsolete. Like¬ 
wise. keshub Clmnder Sen seeking in early youth, freedom from 
sin and urged on to prayer—knowing not how or why—grew 
in spirit life and attained spiritual insight. Emancipated from 
the miseries of life he was urged to free his country and his 
people from self-wrought miseries of customs and habits. He 
grew into the reflective stage as he turned to understand the 
existing institutions social and religious in his own land and 
abroad. Working out a system of collective (congregational) 
worship he entered into the various sad lianas of the land and 
began to interpret them in lectures, upadeshas (sermons), 
nivedans and above all in his touching prayers and upasanas . 
Upadhaya Gourgovinda pointed out that in the unreflective or 
pre-re flee tive stage it is the Spirit Who leads us. In the reflec¬ 
tive stage we often make the mistake of leading ourselves. But 
a true Sad ha k , like Keshub consciously and deliberately gives 
himself over to the leading of the Spirit. With unclouded 
vision therefore Keshub saw into the rites and rituals the 
dogmas and doctrines of various systems of worship and located 
their efficacies and values in an astonishingly accurate manner. 
His expositions of the divinities of the Hindu sects and of their 
reconciliations on a spiritual plane are admirable. His inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity made it quite 
acceptable to a Sadhak of any faith. Proceeding on the path 
of synthesis he reconciled faith to faith and urged on us all the 
great duty of active participation in the spiritual treasures of 
the world. 


XIII 

Reconciliation of Nirupadhi and Sopadhi 
in Spirit Solidarity 

We have seen that it is permissible to understand Niru¬ 
padhi in the following senses—(1) Nirupadhi means monistic 
reality— Ekamevadwitiyam —that to which there is no 'other', 
the Absolute—the Adwaita. (2) It may be taken to mean that 
of which nothing can be predicated or asserted, no qualities or 
attributes ascribed ; for such predication means relating to some 
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'other’ ;—the Attributeless. (3) It signifies transcendence or 
non-dependence. Everything depends on the Absolute buL the 
Absolute depends on nothing, as for it there is no ‘other’ to 
depend on. The concept of Nirupadhi thus leads to the logical 
inference that there is nothing else than the Absolute and so 
the world has no reality and Jeevas, if they be, must be one 
with the Absolute—cannot be its ‘other.’ Those who feel that 
there can be no worship of Nirupadhi are right in the sense 
that there can be no worship of a concept! To spiritual 
experience however the concept is only partial or fragmentary 
and spiritual experience is nothing other than true worship. 
It is worship that yields spiritual experience and both are 
possible because the Ekamevudwitiyam , the Absolute is a Spirit 
Who has brought into existence a world of spirits and all attri¬ 
butes and qualities are relationing because relationing is noth¬ 
ing but His activity. The world of spirits is included in His 
Being and by creation we indicate and understand a process 
by which He has chosen to make created spirits. His ‘other’— 
has given them the independence that is implied in spirit exis¬ 
tence. It is this creative activity of the Spirit that is the source 
of all qualities and attributes of which our being is capable by 
perception, appreciation and enjoyment. 

Inasmuch as He has made us His ‘other’ and by His 
activity is the daily source of all predicates, qualities and attri¬ 
butes and in His love, seeks our love and thus makes Himself 
dependent on our love—He is Sopadhi or attributeful and 
related to all. 

The well-known dictum of the great Sankara Brahma 
Satyam Jagat Mithya Jeevo Brahmaiva naparam —that Brahma 
is Real, the world is false (in the sense of illusory) and 
Jeeva (living being) is Brahma and no other—can be taken as a 
reconciliation of Nirupadhi and Sopadhi, if we understand it in 
the following way:—(1) Brahma is the Reality, is all that is— 
material and mental, psychic and spiritual. As spirit compre¬ 
hends mental and material also—Brahma is Spirit. (2) The 
world as we perceive it and know it, is false or illusory—it is an 
appearance—it is not what it seems. Yet an appearance implies 
a reality behind it. The illusion of a snake has the basis of a 
real rope. We should say therefore that the world is an activity 
of Brahma . It has not the reality of a spirit but it is the activity 
of a spirit and as such is real. We should accept the world 
as real, as Keshub insisted, because any activity of the Real 
must be real. Sankara described Maya (illusion) as aishi sakti — 
as Divine Power and Activity. So the world is the perpetual 
activity of Spirit Brahma. It is God’s lila or sport (spontane¬ 
ous activity) and is thus entirely dependent on God. Lotzc also 
taught that the world or universe is the eternal communication 
of God’s Love, Wisdom and Righteousness to the created spirits. 
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The Jagat is a dealing of the Supreme Spirit with the kingdom 
of spirits. 

(3) The third epigram of Sankara has caused much per¬ 
turbation in the Brahnio Somaj and elsewhere. The funda¬ 
mental monism is accepted—that Brahma is Ekamcvadwitiyam 
—one without-a-second—that there is no ‘other’. But many 
shrink from the statement Jeevo Brahmoivo naparam —Jeeva 
is not other than Brahma. Popularly it is held to mean that 
Jeeva and Brahma are one and the same—that their relation is 
one of complete identity. To sincere devotees this popular 
meaning is indeed blasphemy. But there is no ground for 
accepting this popular view of Adxvaita at all. In the Upani- 
shads we are told that in the beginning Brahma was alone and 
He was self-conscious Being (and therefore a Spirit) for He knew 
He was Brahma (aham Brahmasmi) and that He bethought or 
willed “let Me be nianv” (aham balm syatn) and He became 
many. In other words He gave rise to or “created” the world 
of spirits somewhat perhaps in the way that we originate 
thought in ourselves. Let us note that the passage does not 
directly say anything about the creation of a material world. 
Brahma multiplied Himself. He created spirits and made them 
like unto Himself, i.c., made them creators also. Hence we can 
infer that spirits can grow in spirituality and become more and 
more like Him and enter into communion with Him and into 
community with one another. This is Keshub’s teaching to 
which we have already referred. If Jeeva be other than Brahma, 
then Brahma becomes finite. But if Jeeva depends on Brahma 
somehow and is included in His being He remains One and In¬ 
finite. How are we then to understand this “somehow”? 
Brahma has brought the world of spirits into existence and they 
remain dependent on Him to the extent that He wishes them 
to depend. This is all that has been suggested in the past by 
thinkers in the East and the West. Sankara himself is said 
to have expressed this identity yet dependence as that of waves 
in the sea— —die wave belongs to the sea. In 

modern times our study of living organisms and social organisms 
has led us to the conception of a spiritual solidarity that ex¬ 
plains to us this dependence much better than all the specula¬ 
tions of the past. Protoplasmic cells—innumerable in number 
and specialised in structure and function in many ways, congre¬ 
gate to form an interdependent system that we call an Organ¬ 
ism. Biological individuals again herd together and form social 
groups where we find multifarious institutions flourish, various 
divisions of labour minister to the needs of the community and 
smaller social groups enter into alliance with each other to form 
larger groups. Such groups are of diverse solidarity and diverse 
stability—showing that super-organic unity and cohesion must 
be dynamic—must be kept up by constant effort and organisa- 
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non. The psychological individual that we call a “personality" 
is also seen at the present day to be an integration and a dyna¬ 
mic, incessant integration which implies a constant co-opera¬ 
tion and interdependence of the units integrated. On such 
analogy we can hold that the living, energising Whole—the 
Perfect Personality is the Supreme Being and the world of spirits 
to be inter-dependent among themselves but entirely dependent 
on the Whole—bound together in a Super organic unity of a 
higher kind that we can best describe as Spirit-solidarity. This 
solidarity has indeed been intuited in the past in fragmentary 
manner in the conceptions for instance of the kingdom of 
heaven, the Family of God (the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man) and adumbrated in the conceptions of 
Heaven, Baihunlha , Jii/tisht and Vrindaban. There is some 
aspect or other of Spirit-solidarity that is emphasised in each of 
these conceptions and Keshub therefore would include all of 
them in his conception which he loved to describe as Sava- 
I’rindaban ----the new heaven which included all heavens and 
rejected none. 

The unity of the world (material and living) formed a part 
of Keshub’s discourse in the famous lecture “God-vision in the 
Nineteenth century" in 1880 and his conclusion was that it 
was the unity of spiritual beings—and more particularly of 
the Supreme Being as Mother holding the spirit world in Her 
arms—that is. in a bond of love. The realisation of spirit soli¬ 
darity brings with it the experience that spirit community 
depends on Spirit communion—or communion with the 
Supreme Spirit. It convinces us that our relation to each other, 
our knowledge of each other, our longing for each other can 
Imd satisfaction only through our relation, realised relation, 
to God. It assures us therefore that our being is included in 
His Being and yet docs not and cannot exhaust His Being 
as the wave docs not exhaust the sea. He transcends us and 
comprehends us. The solidarity again is not static but dynamic. 
The unity is kept up and has to be kept up incessantly as well 
as achieved more and more. It is a grow-mg achievement for 
us originated and stimulated and sustained by Divine activity 
and manifestation that constitutes the w^orld. Spirit solidarity 
is an inter-dependence. We depend on God entirely and yet 
through love He depends on us for we know that in love He 
seeks us and He has made us independent also. 

If the Absolute were not a Spirit, It w 7 ould be Nirupadhi 
no doubt. As Spirit, He is Sopadhi, He is Nirupadhi in one 
aspect—namely the aspect where we regard Him as without 
love—and therefore in abstraction. In the concrete, in actual 
reality the Absolute is Spirit and Loving Spirit, which fact is 
best expressed in the relationship of mother and child upon 
this earth. 

23 
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XIV 

Iconic and Anigonic Worship 

Let us quote from the “ungarbled” version of Sir Brajendra 
Natli Seal’s speech as published in the ‘'Modern Review” for 
April 1937, p. 399 under the subheading “Paramhansa Ram- 
krishna’s central contributions to Religious life and ideas: 
his mysticism.” We read: — 

(h Ramkvishna like Riiniiiulum hinisrlf. was a composite pnsouaiitv. 
In coil tem plating truth from il c ahsoluie (Xirupatllii) point of view lie 
negatived all eomlilions an mod.'s (upadhis) Imt from the relative or condi¬ 
tional (Sopadhi) point ol ew 1 worshipped Kali the Divine Mother, 
well as other modes and dmnhrations of the Deitx. He worsliipped the 
one in all and tin' all in t u* and he saw no contradii lion hut only a fullei 

reality in this. So also 1 • reconciled S a hat and .Y mi tun itfmunm (iconic 

and auironic worship). 1 r him there was nothing in the material form 
of the Deity but Clod manifesting himself. The antagonism between 
nd spirit, no long existed for him. 

(2) What he refused delude himself with was that lit! was above 
es of the flesh. But in his trances (sannul hi) 
he developed etstasia in its purest form, such as has been rarely witnessed 

in the West in the religious world since the days of Ft kart and I aider. 

When we try to understand ihe language of the above 

f iassagc we note that (a) in contemplating truth from the abso- 
ute point of view—we only indulge in abstraction —which is 
of course the process by which we try to reach the Absolute or 
Nirupadhi. (b) We note a 1st) that “point of view” implies con¬ 
ception, adumbrations also mean nothing but concepts, modes 
of Deity also mean our understanding of His attributes, (r) If 
Ramkrishna worshipped the One in All (the Immanent God) 
and the All in One (the All-inclusive or Ekamnmhvitivam) he 
indeed had the right conception of God—for God, to be God, 
must be both. The question arises—did he worship this, his 
conception (or thought) of God or did he worship the Spirit 
God? To context does not make it clear which of these is 
meant by Dr. Seal. Perhaps Dr. Seal is not familiar with the 
Sad ha n a of the Brahmo Soinaj during the first fifty years of its 
life. The great mantra of those days was the Ekamevadwitiyam 
which comprehended the “fuller reality” in the synthesis of one 
in all and all in one. It would appear that Ramkrishna did 
follow however unconsciously, the same Sadhana of the Brahmo 
Somaj and did felt drawn to sad links like Keshub. 

(d) With regard to iconic and aniconic worship we have 
often cited the Gita dictum that true worship is of the Supreme 
Spirit alone. Now all spiritual things are nirakar or formless 
and are directly perceived . In this world perceptions are not 
communicable by us except when transformed into conception* 
and it is conceptions (being in their nature limited and fixed 
and rigid) that can he given form and made Sakar by us. Upa- 
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Sana is therefore always nirakar (in spirit and in truth). Iconic 
worship is a misnomer—it is only reverence paid to a concept. 
If Rainkrislma practised iconic worship which was no worship, 
how could he lie said to reconcile sakar worship and nirakar 
worship? We should be inclined to say that he rejected iconic 
worship and although lie mav have sat by an image—he prac¬ 
tised actually nirakar worship. He may have done the right 
thing but his own and Dr. Seal’s interpretations thereof are 
wrong. 

(e) We know full well that I)r. Seal is quite familiar with 
the meaning of “ Prateek", and “ Sam pad ” and their difference. 
Sam pad is some material natural object (i.e., the sun or moon 
or lire) adopted as a symbol. A Prateek is something made or 
manufactured and assumed to represent the spiritual. The 
adoption and the assumption arc made by man. The material 
form is man made and is really a transformation of his concept. 
“The material form of the Deity” is certainly not God—made 
in the case of Prateek , that is to say in the case of idols and 
images. They only reveal man’s thought about God. If Rarn- 
krishna took images to be God manifesting Himself one would 
be inclined to doubt his appreciation of the spiritual. It is 
more likely that Dr. Seal’s interpretation is off the mark alto¬ 
gether. Natural objects made into Sampad —suffer limitations 
of space time and causality. They cannot represent eternal 
verities of the spiritual world but by analogy can be made to 
stand for our concepts. So that in ail these cases the “material 
forms of the Deity” are products of the human mind—products 
of imagin ation —reproductive and constructive image forming 
capacity of the mind. Where Nature reveals God or God mani¬ 
fests Himself in Nature it is neither abstraction nor imagination 
that apprehends Him. Keshub called it perception or God 
vision. When God stands revealed in Nature—He is neither 
nirakar nor sakar but chidakar —He is of ‘'spirit-form” and 
the vision belongs to the spirit eye. It is true, abstraction and 
imagination are useful in philosophy, in contemplation and in 
communication to others. It is doubly true that abstraction 
and imagination are stimulated and kindled by the Spirit Him¬ 
self—therefore as Keshub warned us sixty years ago, let us not 
forsake them. But the fact remains thev do not give us Percep¬ 
tion or God-vision and Worship is nothing without vision— 
worship is not spiritual if the Spirit is not pratyaksha —if the 
Presence of the Spirit is not realised. 

We cannot do better now than draw the attention of our 
readers to Keshub’s superb lecture on “God-vision in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century” delivered in 1880 though the ideas developed 
there may be traced back to even 1860—certainly definitely to 
his tract on True Faith and to his famous lecture on Great Men 
in 1866. In this lecture Keshub dwells on the three processes 
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of abstraction, imagination and perception. The following; 
quotations will help us to follow the trend of the lecture though 
wc would strongly advice every reader to go through the whole 
lecture itself: — 

“By \ision, I mean not delusion, but perception, the perception ol 
the stern realities of the spirit world, the direct apprehension of God and 
Heaven in consciousness .... Perception. I sax again, as opposed to, and 
contradistinguished from. Imagination on the one hand and Abstraction on 
the other.” 

He then dwells upon the fruitlessness of imagination and 
proceeds to point out the dangers of imagining:-- 

“Bv imagination the mind brings in that which is not : bv imagina¬ 
tion it sends awav that which is. We may imagine false deities and xvc 
may, on the other hand, imagine away the true Deity from among us . . 
Yerilv the Lord vour God is an omnipresent and immanent Spirit, Whom 
it is impossible to imagine awax. Neither shall ye imagine into ihe mind 
unreal deities, nor shall ve imagine away the True God.” 

Abstraction we have said removes attributes one by one 
till it reaches Nirupadhi. Sopadhi often is apprehended in 
abstraction for we concentrate upon what Dr. Seal describes 
“as modes and adumbrations of the Deity”. Unless Sophadhi 
becomes Sarbopadhi. unless attributes arc all taken in fulness, 
our apprehensions remain fragmentary—and apprehensions of 
ideas only—concepts only. So Keshub warns us thus: — 

“Are vou going to accept as your God the mere idea ol Dixiue power, 
the idea of infinite Wisdom, the idea of love, or the idea of immaculate 
Holiness? Is an idea G ntl? Is thought Deity ? It is one thing to think 
of attributes, and cognise separate and abstract qualities, and quite anothei 
thing to perceive an object. Your knowledge of Divine attributes max be 
thoroughly correct. But in thought you abstract whose qualities and 
lake them piecemeal. What are these Divine attribute's wisdom and 
power, love and holiness, but broken lights? Thex are the results of a 
severe and crucial analysis—-the fragments of a dixided substance. You 
have broken the nature of the 'True God into small bits for the sake of 
convenient, apprehension. Not being able to take in the whole, you dixided 
it by sharp analysis, and try to think up of separate attributes and qualities 
one after another. This, indeed, is no vision. Synthesis is essential to 
perception. In order that you may see God face to face, you must concen¬ 
trate in a focus all these scattered and broken lights, and apprehend them 
in synthetic unity. Not fragments of abstract notions flitting before the 
student of philosophy, but the perception of the Lixing God, the Person- 
rial One, Centre and Substance of the highest coiiccixahlc attributes, that is 
God-vision. In it humanity sees the indivisible and undivided Deitv as a 
whole. In all acts of perception, there is an immediate and direct lealisa 
lion of a. real entity, an object or a being xiewed not as multiform pheno 
mcna. but as a substantial unity.” 

Next Keshub gives a worthy analysis of Perception: — 

“In perception we do not deal with the thoughts of our inner consci¬ 
ousness ; but xve directly and immediately apprehend and sei/e outward 
objects and realities. It is true that the senses lake cognizance and can 
take cognizance only of phenomena and qualities. But these are intuitively 
and immediately referred to an abiding substance, and viewed as a totality. 
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There is a substratum or substance beneath all these phenomena to which 
these phenomena belong. There is something to which these cpialitics and 
properties appertain, something in which they reside. Whenever we speak 
of things we have seen, we speak not of mere color and shape and other 
properties, hut of objects possessed of these qualities, hi pen eplion iee 
apprehend a unity of substitute under a multiplicity of phenomena. This 
is true of God-vision. When 1 talk of the perception of God. I do not 
mean abstract attributes, but 1 speak of the Divine Person as lie is ; not 
lfinlliplicity of attributes, wisdom and holiness and power and love ; blit 
the aggregate of all these attributes in the unity of the Godhead." 

He proceeds next to acknowledge the value of abstraction 
m philosophy but not in Cod-vision and worship: — 

"Gentlemen, I do not mean to deerv or depreciate abstraction. It is 
good in its own way. Doubtless it is essential to science. It is an indis¬ 
pensable and valued instrument of thought. But it falls within the pro¬ 
vince of logic. Its uses arc* in the domain of metaphysics. Whoever 
wishes to philosophize concerning the attributes of God must deal in abs¬ 
traction. Our present concern is not philosophy or reflection, but percep¬ 
tion. We desire not to think of particular attribute's of the Dcitv, bill to 
behold Him as a complete units comprising all His attributes. Shun, 
then, both imagination and abstraction. If ve wish, my brethren, to enter 
the heaven ol beatific vision, let the mind steer clear of the Sc v 11a and 
('barvbdis of tmiealiiv and abstraction. Let synthesis, not analysis, be your 
watchword. Do not break, but unite. Guile? in a personal unity the 
various fragments of a divided Dcitv scattered broad cast over the- world, 
and adotc-d scparalclv in different ages by different schools of religion and 
philosophy. Bring all these broken units into one focus, and you will see 
in this beautiful synthesis a perlec t and harmonious whole, the very Living 
God of the universe, neither the* one thing nor the other, neither fetish nor 
idol, neither man nor angel, neither superstition, not metaphysics, hut 
the true God of heaven and earth. Not the pantheist's God. not the 
idolater's God, not the visionary’s God. not the metaphysician’s God : but 
the true, personal God, full of wisdom and love, full of power and holiness, 
and perfect. This is the God of all eternity, the God of the entire universe. 
Now, in order that we may realize in vision this personal unity, we must 
keep clear of all fancies and delusions, and proceed directly to His tabern¬ 
acle and there behold the light of His face. We must turn straight to this 
Divine Person, and see Him as He is, without any medium. For in God- 
vision we sec with the naked eye, and not through colored glasses. Assum¬ 
ing nought, imagining nothing, we shall in plain perception seize a plain 
reality with the aid of the miked eve." 


XV 

Mysticism 

In bis address to the Students Conference reported in the 
Mav number of Modern Review (pp. 504-50(>) Dr. Seal, we are 
glad to note, has given us a truer estimate and a more accept¬ 
able view of Ramakrislma’s contribution to religion. We agree 
that Ramkrishna was a saint and a seer and “above all a mystic/’ 
Dr. Seal characterises a mystic: 

As one who secs the normal in the abnormal and the abnormal in the 
normal, the natural in the unnatural and the unnatural in the natural. 
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tlie common in tlu* uncommon and the uncommon in the 
mystic thus resolves all contradictions in experience. 

May we not paraphrase this in another way and say that 
the mystic perceives the essence, “the central essence" in all 
things—the spiritual core in all things and is able thereby to 
reconcile contradictions--not by suppressing one or other of 
them—but by penetrating to their “essential” or spiritual 
nucleus as it were? In his autobiographical sen non on “Tri- 
bidha Bhav” (Three-fold nature) in the Jeevan Veda. Keshub 
found by self-analysis three personalities in himself and 
observed them also in other Sadhah a, those of the child, of the* 
insane and of the inebriate—who behave not as the sophisti¬ 
cated do or the worldly wise do or the conventionally respect¬ 
able do. A sadhah is unsophisticated—he has childlike sim¬ 
plicity. He is unreasonable and irrational. Impelled by his 
own fixed idea he disregards the wisdom of the world like a man 
with delusions. He is further quite unconventional like the 
drug-addict and loves to repeat and prolong his intoxications 
as often and as much as he can. That Raiiikrishna was also 
such a .sadhah we had the privilege to see with our own eyes. 
All accounts agree to describe Sri Chaitanya also as such a 
matou'ara —intoxicated with the love of Hari. 

If such natures in their samadhi or ecslacy pass from 
Sopadhi to Xirupadhi—from conditioned to the unconditioned 
—how are we to understand the unconditioned? Shall we accept 
it as a process of Plotinian ascent “of the alone to the Alone," 
—a progression in which we leave all the categories one bv one 
behind and reach only pure Being—by abstractions of the intel¬ 
lect? Or, shall we not expect that the soul of the mystic in 
the ecstacv, realises the richness of Spiritual Being in Which 
there is all knowledge and to Which is flashed like a search¬ 
light all his feelings sentiments and intuition and within Which 
he finds drawn, like needles in a magnetic field, all fellow 
natures of fellow sadhahs ? The soul in ecslacy transcends the 
categories—leaves behind their limitations and so attains the 
supra categorial being that we refer to as the Spiritual. Eternal 
verities such as love, wisdom and righteousness arc always there 
in this world of ours but we try to bind them up with limita¬ 
tions and so fall into disorder and disruption. Social difficulties 
and problems arise because we want to limit love in space and 
time and to persons. Righteousness limited to locality or to 
an age or to a close circle of individuals, works as its opposite, 
unrighteousness— dharma becomes adhanna. Love and righte¬ 
ousness must spread out—as light does in the language of 
Rabindranath (snora sre if we do not put up obstacle 

and hindrances. Love and righteousness as such must be spon¬ 
taneous and not prompted. The spiritual is the ordinary 
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entities and affairs of life looked upon or understood and 
accepted without the limitations of the categories. 

In attaining the spiritual we do not discard the world or 
whatever pertains to the world but accept the world in a trans¬ 
figuration. In Samadhi we are told, the consciousness of the 
Absolute gained excludes all other consciousness. If that be 
so, then there is a higher consciousness that is inclusive of other 
consciousness and that attains the larger vision ol the Absolute 
as All-inclusive. God is not God without the world. Nay, 
there are recorded instances in the history of the world that 
great minds did attain such a vision and realised in addition 
that they themselves were, in the deepest depths of their being, 
all-inclusive also. Such are the narrations about Visu'arupa 
dmsana (revelation of cosmic form) in the Gita : or tlie Buddha- 
drishfi , the vision hv which Gotama Buddha saw r himself one 
with all creation, or the Transfiguration of Jesus on the Mount. 

-These were experiences that could not be visions of the un¬ 
conditioned. They were rather the realisations of the Supra- 
conditioned. 

I)r. Seal describes Ramkrishna as a Santa (“cairn") Sadhak 
- as a mystic or Yogre of the Sant am or ‘peace’ realisation. It 
is certainly peace that passeth understanding. But is it a static 
peace where all the disturbing elements are quelled and 
squashed? Or is it not a dynamic peace—peace actively main¬ 
tained by a balancing of elements as it were—such "balancing" 
consisting in the spiritualising, in laying hold on the spiritual, 
the essential in all factors in the world? 

We cannot accept Dr. Seal’s description of all Hindu 
mystics as Sadhaks of Santam realisation. From one point of 
view all mystics wherever the\ have lived or live are ‘Santa’ 
Sadhaks . Hindu mvstics have, in our view, cultivated one or 
other or all of the Tri-tattva—the three principles—viz., 
Brahma, Paratma and Bhagavan. Keshub described these prin¬ 
ciples as God in Nature, God in the Soul and God in History 
(or later as God in man). What Dr. Seal describes philosophi¬ 
cally as the passage in Samadhi from the conditioned to the 
unconditioned, from Sopadhi to Nirupadhi, is much better des¬ 
cribed from the Sad harm point of view as the conciliation and 
synthesis of the three realisations (Brahma, Paratma and Bha 
gavan) into one —the realisation of the Supreme Spirit. Niru¬ 
padhi realisation as understood in Dr. Seal’s way does not des¬ 
cribe the actual state of things. It should be accepted rather 
as the realisation of the Three-in-one and of the One-in-three. 
The experiences of Christian mystics of the Patristic and early 
post-patristic age were also only partly understood by the subse¬ 
quent philosophers and divines of the Christian church and 
hence we have inherited incomplete and puzzling statements 
of the Christian creeds. We could recognise four orders of 
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mystics in any land—namely mystics or Yogees who cultivate 
the Revelations as Brahma,' Anna and Bhagavan respectively 
and those who cultivate the realisation of the Three-in-one 
—of the Perfect One. 

Cause to cause up the ladder of causation, step to step 
along the expanse of space, thought to thought backwards and 
forwards in lime—are intellectual and conceptual preparations 
for the practice of yoga. Such are only stages in conceptual 
religion of meditation and philosophy. Perceptual religion— 
voga, mystic vision—is immediate and direct. As Keshub said 
—one step and you are face to face with God ; open the eyes 
and behold vour God. Objective yoga or Brahma darshan , 
Subjective voga or Atma darshan , Pauranik yoga or Bhagahat 
darshan become simultaneous and consummated in the synthe¬ 
tic darshan that Keshub taught and practised. This is what he 
referred to bv “Poornota”—bv the Wholeness or Totality or 
Perfection for which his soul yearned and for which he lived. 
This Poorna Yoga —Vision of Perfection does not involve phy¬ 
sical or physiological exercise or the morbidity of a trance. 

Let us repeat once more that the work a day world appears 
to our common consciousness, different from what it is to our 
spiritual consciousness. The common consciousness knows 
things in their limitations—knows things as conditioned. It 
is spiritual consciousness that knows the same things as uncon¬ 
ditioned, as bereft of the limitations or conditions—that is, as 
they really are in the spirit-world. The progress in Samadhi 
from the conditioned to the unconditioned pointed out by 
Dr. Seal amounts to transition to the spiritual , a laying hold 
of the spiritual behind the material, a grasping of the essential 
as Keshub is described to have done! So one could say that 
vvhat Ramkrishna accomplished in a samadhi , Keshub attained 
in his wakeful consciousness. In other words Keshub’s wakeful 
consciousness was surcharged with spiritual consciousness and 
was able constantly to enjov spiritual vision. Keshub’s teaching 
that spiritual consciousness was a perception throws light on 
Comte’s well-known stages of theologic, philosophic, and scien¬ 
tific consciousness. Comte placed scientific consciousness at the 
top because it dealt with facts of perception. We can agree 
with him in the light of Keshub's teaching that spiritual consci¬ 
ousness is scientific, because spiritual consciousness is also per¬ 
ceptional —only of a higher order! When people fail to under¬ 
stand Keshub’s use of the term “essential,” they fall into the 
error of ascribing “selective eclecticism” to him, Keshub always 
looked straight for the spiritual in things and instead of re¬ 
jecting the non-essential or the non-spiritual aimed at and strove 
for the spiritualising of the non-spiritual. 

Dr. Seal criticised “the essential” with reference to Keshub 
in his first lecture. It is an agreeable surprise to find that in 
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the second lecture delivered the same week to the Students 
Conference—the following passages occur.—(See p. 505, Modem 
Revieiv for May): — 

Bui all this is only the outer paraphernalia. 

«TTro 

The essential experience of (he mystic is a condition of ecstasy .... 

Further on we read— 

All this | Para mil ansa's way of Synthesis) is in essential consonant e with 
modernism in religion. 

Again— 

To understand the Parainhansa in liis esesntial realitx we must emueive 
Religion as mystical realisation .... 

What else did Keshub do hut perceive that religion is 
mystical realisation? 

Once more— 

Others again find the essence oi reality in our experience* of sorrow 
(duhhanuhhuti) and others again in Bliss (ananda). 

This last view suggests an aspect of Bltagnxmt-darshmuim 
we have referred to above. 

Lastly— 

The tenlral experience for this order of Mystics |Hindu Mystics] is that 
of peace (santaw) .... 

Still Keshub is blamed for dealing with and emphasising 
the central essence of each religion! 


XVI 

Mysticism and Symbolism 

In the speech reported in May number of the Modem 
Review, Dr. Seal has also pointed out cogently that 

The mystic deals with experience of Reality and hv no means with 
symbols. 

Mysticism, he says, is opposed to Symbolism—to symbols of 
either kind—the Prateek and the Sampad —the conceptional 
and the imaginary. If therefore Ramkrishna was “above all a 
mystic” w r e must say that he did something, practised something 
that is very wrongly interpreted as iconic worship and that if 
his disciples were to practise iconic worship they would certain- 

*This is .superficial, you must speak of things deeper - a quotation from 
Vaishnava literature of Bengal. 
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ly fall away from the path, the sadhana of the Master. Dr. Seal 
also says that Ramkrislma was a seer and that a seer (Ilishi) 

an unruffled vision of the Absolute- and for whom all modalities 

\ ml ions have lost their force. 

Kali worship, then, as a modalitv, was not worthy of a seer! 
Kali, as Divine Mother, had to he sublimated as it were into 
the Absolute—the non-relational, the unconditioned Absolute 
—and thereby bereft of motherhood for the worshipper to 
become a Seer. It is highly questionable if this happened in 
the case of Ramkrislma. Is it not a more likely interpretation 
that as Keshiib pointed out, the Swam [ms, the attributes of God 
(and Kali was one such) had to be svnthetised or perceived in 
a unity of the Person of the Supreme Spirit and Ramkrishna’s 
sadhana was such a synthetising (not sublimating!) of Kali 
Swarupa of the Deity with other Swarupas and laying hold as it 
were of the personality of the Godhead? One has also to ask 
that if Ramkrislma reconciled Sakar (form) with nirakar (form¬ 
less) what was this Sakar? The form must either by Symbolic 
of Reality or Realilv itself manifesting a Swarupa. As a mystic 
there was no need for him of mere symbols—of prat ark or of 
Sampad. Kali was thus to him a Swarupa—an attribute, a 
formless attribute manifested through the material. Symbols 
are always conceptual. Swarupa is always spiritual. Prcm 
(love), punya (holiness), ananda (Bliss), anania (Inlinitv) etc., are 
Swarupas and are Spiritual and therefore ‘perceptual.’ To 
make them sensibh perceptual, that, is to say material and 
iconic, abstraction and conception arc necessary and then they 
cease to he spiritual. The material image Kali is distinctly a 
human conception reduced to form. The material form of the 
Deity that man has imagined and given is static. Kcshub 
pointed out that Nature* manifests God in that the activities 
in Nature, the energies, the forces are all ultimately one-force— 
“God-force.” God manifesting Himself through material form 
is to be worshipped but the material form is not to be wor¬ 
shipped and cannot be worshipped. The form is static: and 
limited and represents all the limitations of human concepts. 
The Yogi who secs God in nature does not identify the two. To 
him Nature becomes as it were, transparent. To him Nature 
is the activity of God and not an independent substance. Yogis 
iii the Upanishads declared—in emphatic repetitions that these 
objects that are worshipped were not Brahman. {Nrdam Yad 
idam upasate). To the Yogi the antagonism between matter 
and spirit disappears but they do not become identical. What 
at first proves ail obstruction to the realisation of Spirit, becomes 
later—in Yoga-vision, in God-vision—helpful in revealing the 
Spirit. But thereby it does not become worthy of worship nor 
does it come to be worshipped by the Yogi. 
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I)r. Seal has repeated his idea of Ramkrishna’s “syncretism” 
in the second article {Modem Review , May, p. 505): 

He [as a mystic] overcame contradictions by resolving the manifold into 
the One, and in pursuance of this, he sought to be a Hindu with the 
Hindu, a Christian with the Christion and a Universalis! with the Universa 
list, by reconciling contradictions in a unitary experience. 

In his former speech {Modern Review , April, p. 401) he 
had said: — 

What we want is ... . experience as a whole- realised .... In Syncretic 
practice of Religion bv being a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with 
the Moslem, a Christian with the Christian and a Universalis! with the 
Uni\ersalist, and all this as a stepping stone to the ultimate Realisation oi 
God in Man and Man in-God. 

Now it is the spiritual that resolves all contradictions and 
it is the spiritual alone that can give us “unitary experience” 
or experience as a whole. As a mystic therefore Ramkrishna 
sought the spiritual in all things, just as much as Keshub or 
any other Sad hah did (Rammohun not excluded). But how do 
we reconcile contradictions? Surely not by dropping either of 
the conflicting elements but retaining both in a larger unitv, 
in a larger synthesis. To be a Hindu with the Hindu means 
removing one’s differences with him. But the question arises 
—how to remove the differences? The only course possible 
(and this was indicated by Keshub as by no one else) is not to 
sink differences but to accept the differences and synthetise these 
with one’s own experiences. And this can only be done on a 
spiritual level—on a level where we deal with “essences.” Physi¬ 
cally and mentally this cannot be done. For instance you can¬ 
not shave the bregma and yet have a tuft of hair on it ; or 
discard the sacred thread and yet have a thread across your 
shoulder. Neither is it possible to believe that there is no avatar 
and yet say that Sri Krishna or Jesus Christ was the incarna¬ 
tion. It is for this reason that Dr. Seal was compelled to say 
in his first lecture that Ramkrishna 

would not practise different, religious disciplines or bold different 
creeds aL one and the same time 

and made Ramkrishna’s syncretism practically a static affair. He 
said distinctly that practices, rituals and creeds of a religion 
were “organic to it.” Now on the material plane—physical as 
well as mental—one cannot put a human leg on a quadruped 
body though either is organic in its own connections. Keshub 
therefore went up higher (or deeper) to the spiritual plane 
where alone contradictions and incongruities are reconcihable. 
If you feel you belong to the faithful and are loyal to your own 
creed and sadhana you can express it by either a shave on the 
bregma or by a tuft of hair thereon ; but the essential thing 
is the faithfulness, the loyalty and you can make that visible 
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or not physically—hut it is essential to make it vocal in your 
character and .sad ha tin. The Bhakta feels that he is chosen of 
God and lives as a chosen, as a hr it a by the Divine. You can 
reconcile belief in Krishna or Christ with a denial of a mono¬ 
polist avatar by realising in spiritual experience that the in¬ 
dwelling God is incarnate in every one! 

If Ramkrishna would not accept two religions at the same 
time he must have been ignorant of the possibility of simul¬ 
taneous acceptance on the spiritual plane. In other words he 
was not vet even on the threshold of mysticism. He did not 
and could not earn a unitary experience by successive adop¬ 
tions and rejections of different systems. Ramkrislma’s syn¬ 
cretism, on Dr. Seal’s interpretation, would be a poor affair 
indeed. 

One might say that at first Ramkrishna was syncretic and 
later he became a mystic. But Dr. Seal in the second lecture 
distinctly savs that in pursuance of the mystic experience Ram¬ 
krishna became a Hindu with the Hindu and so on. We can 
however reconcile the contradictions in Dr. Seal’s statements by 
lifting both these up on to the spiritual level after the manner 
of Keshub. Wc can say that in his early stage also the Syncretic 
process was spiritual and as such dealt with the essentials , the 
spiritual in each system and later on during his mystical deve¬ 
lopments, he laid hold on these essentials in a thoroughly spiri¬ 
tual experience and assimilated them into a really unitarx 
experience. 


XVII 


Rue \ and Niri'pa 

In speaking of the “essential experience’’—Ecstasis—of the 
mystic, Dr. Seal says: 

But what was a peculiar and personal feature* in I'aramhausa Ram¬ 
krishna was that he bridged the gulf between liupa and A irupa. Form and 
Formlessness, and identified Kali and Brahma ft he Absolute) in his medita 
lions (I)hyana). But these trances appear to have weakned his physical 
system. 

We are not told however how the bridging was done. Rupa 
is something that affects the senses—particularly the sense of 
sight. Nirupa means anything that docs not affect the senses 
and is beyond the senses. Dreams and images cannot be strictly 
called Nirupa for they are representations of sense experience. 
To reconcile the opposites Rupa and Nirupa, the only course 
possible is to accept the chid-rupa (Spirit-form) for chid is spirit 
and therefore formless and yet the spiritual has all (it will be 
correct to say even more than) the reality and force of sense 
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experience. Love and righteousness, wisdom and energy, peace 
and bliss, and all similar spiritual things—not to speak of 
spirits themselves are all, more familiar and more real to us 
than sense-forms. It is as chid-rupa that Kali—the Swarupa 
Kali is acceptable as an upadhi of Brahma the Absolute. The 
image Kali is a pictorial presentation-— a sense-form presenta¬ 
tion not of the Swarupa but of the conception of that Swarupa 
and of its personification. The image Kali is a sense presenta¬ 
tion of the personification of an idea. Worship of the image 
therefore is the attempt at worship of an idea—of our idea of 
an attribute. It is not real worship as it is not worship of 
Brahma—“the very Living God of the universe”. In his lecture 
on God-vision, Keshub dwelt on the pseudo-worship of Attri¬ 
butes and insisted that spiritual perception means the percep¬ 
tion of realities, of real persons and not merely of ideas and 
attributes. We gave quotations of such passages in the issue of 
this journal for 8th July last. Let us recall also a line from 
a Bengali hymn well known to our congregations: 

vsT5f IM. 

(Bhaja mana rha Brahma Chid-rufw dhari 
Li la rasa may a Hari rhidaxa bifiari) 

Worship, O mind! the One Brahma, of spirit form, of 
loveand-lila (loving charmer) shape,—dweller in the heart! 
In these words indeed there is not only an expression of the 
bridging of Rupa and Nirupa by chid-rupa, but also a synthesis 
of the three-in-one that we dealt upon two weeks ago—the 
synthesis of Brahma, Bhagavan and Paratma! Hari—Bhagavan 
tlie God in man has taken the shape of a loving charmer of 
humanity. Through fellow man He gives us love and grants 
charms to our lives and souls. He reveals Himself in Nature— 
so He is Brahma. But it is a spirit-revelation not a material 
presentation or mrid-rupa. He releals Himself in fellow r man— 
so He is Bhagavan of spirit shape. Again He reveals Himself 
in my inmost being—so He is Paratma—of spirit make! 

We commend the rest of the hymn also to our readers. 
It goes on to point out in a word or two the difficulties in 
Objective and Subjective Yoga. In the former, the limitations 
and separations of space and time have to be transcended, 
while in the latter it is the self, the ego that stands in the wav 
of realising the chid rupa Brahma. 

There are sermons and prayers of Keshub where he dwells 
upon the Kali swarupa of God, explaining the experience that 
has evidently given rise to the conception we find presented in 
the familiar fearful image. In popular Hinduism of Bengal, the 
goddess is a personification of a concept, of an idea. As such 
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it is mythology. Canon Wilson in speaking of Christian mytho¬ 
logy pointed out fifty years ago that while parable and metaphor 
illustrate spiritual truth by earthly similitudes: 

Mythology conceals thrusts out of sight the spiritual truth and boldly 
substitutes earthly and imperfect and often misleading similitudes for ethical 
realities. 

Mythology owes its charm to anthropomorphism and 
because it personifies ideas. So tracing backwards it becomes 
possible to give allegorical interpretation (rupak vyakhyan) or 
spiritual interpretation (adhyatnuk vyakhyan) of such personified 
tales and representations. Poetry may also deal with personi¬ 
fication of ideas and describe inanimate and animate nature in 
terms of human beings—as Dr. Seal has himself pointed out 
by quoting the wonderful rhyme of Rabindranath in which 
the moon and clouds talk like Bengali children at play. But 
poems and myths are worlds apart from mystic vision. 

Ecstacy is direct contact—not a conceptual approach. 
Therefore it is aniconic and spiritual and as such may he 
described as ‘unconditioned.’ It is thinking and meditation 
that proceed by categories and upadhis and so keeps us engaged 
with all that is Sopadhi. As soon as we rise to pratyaksha , to 
greet the spiritual lace to face the categories fall away, the 
limitations subside, the upadhis disappear and the nirupadhi 
world of spirits and the spiritual hold us in their encompassing 
presence. It is when the Absolute is seen and felt as the 
Supreme Spirit—the All-inclusive Spirit—that “all modalities 
and conventions” not only lose their force but are transformed 
into instruments of the spirit. 
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